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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRU8STED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY JOHN B. TABB. 








THE voice that late with music thrilled 

The world, in silence now is stilled. 

Or is our loss the larger gain 

Of worlds new-wakened to his strain ? 
ST. CHARLES CoLLEGE, Exticotr Crry, Mp. 
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MICROLOGY AGAINST MYTHOLOGY. 








BY MARY BATES DIMOND. 





Fay and Goblin once held carnival of magic and of 
mirth, 
Ere the bold Bacteriologist surprised our simple earth ; 
Then the Goddess, Nymph and Dryad peopled all the 
viewless air; 
Now the arrogant Bacillus holds possession everywhere ! 
Dames and Deities to trysting sped with high Olympic 
smile ; 
Now the graceless Micrococcus waits for lovers at the 
stile ; 
Then, at worst, might light Pandora turn one box of 
evils loose ; 
Maids now shake ten million Microbes forth from every 
rug in use; 
Then did Beauty wear her vesture gay with many a 
fairy gem ; 
Now she trails her graceful garments fringed with 
Germs about the hem; 
Now ’round every door of being hangs some pathogenic 
tramp ; 
*Round our stores prowls Aspergillus, or some other 
fungoid scamp; 
Once the wine of life was sparkling; now ’tis gross 
with Mycoderms ; 
Once the world was fresh and dewy; now perhaps the 
dew holds Germs ; 
Once, in moonlit summer bowers, haply ere I knew so 
much, 
Rosy mouths would sometimes thrill me with the 
witchery of their touch ; 
Lovely still, but uninvited, pout the lips I once have 
kissed ; - 
“Ware Bacteria in such pressure,’ cries the rude Mi- 
croscopist ! 
All one’s red and white corpuscles wriggle in atomic 
spasm 
Just to know that Eye and Lens can read one’s very 
Protoplasm ! 
Must Youth’s bounding pulse beat tamer, thick with 
many a Cyst and Spore ? 
Must the fruit of Joy be blighted, full ot Acari at core ? 
Must the springs of life grow turbid through their erst- 
while crystal lymph, 
Where the crafty Infusoria have dislodged the Water 
Nymph ? 
Must some microcosmic nightmare ever haunt life’s rosy 
dream ? 
Must the milk of human kindness now have Ptomaines 
in its cream ? 
Tell me, tell me, Arctic pilgrims, have ye found some 
polar zone 
Where the profligate Amosba and the Microbe are un- 
known ; 
Some vast, boreal Valhalla where the gods yet calmly 
smile, 
And no peccant Micro-organism is served in any style; 
Where they die or ever they be born—the climate being 
° cool ; 
Where to hide me from the Monad and the things that 
end iz “ule’’? 
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WHAT WE FIND IN JESUS. 





BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





“TI HAVE found him whom my soul loveth.” This 
beautiful passage from the Canticles may be applied, 
and often has been applied, to the tender relation which 
exists between Jesus Christ and the true believer. Some 
passages in the Bible that seem to be contradictory are 
only the opposite sides of the same great truth. Practi- 
cal Christianity is the doing everything for Christ ; from 
another point of view it is Christ doing everything for 
us. Christ tells us that he came into this world to seek 
for and to find the lost; he is the compassionate Shep- 
herd who brings home the wandering sheep, rejoicing. 
In several other passages the sinner is described as seek- 
ing the Savior; and Andrew said unto Simon Peter: 
**We have found the Messiah, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ.” 

When a penitent sinner finds Jesus, he discovers in 
him what he: never saw before. He obtains from Jesus 
what he never had before; and he becomes, through 
Jesus, what he never was before. Let us recount some 
of the blessings which we who call ourselves Christians 
have obtained by finding Christ. Columbus took home 
to Spain specimens of the rare fruits and of the precious 
stones and metals which he had gathered in the newly 
discovered islands of America, Let us look at some 
things infinitely more precious which we obtain when 
we find Jesus. 

1. The first thing that we name is the blessed boon of 
pardon. This merciful Savior ‘‘ receiveth sinners,” and 
bestows on them forgiveness of their sins. Even amid 
tae last agonies on the cross he prayed for his fiendish 
persecutors— ‘Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” The great reason and the all-sufficient 
reason why you and I could be forgiven is, that Jesus 
Christ by his atonement bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. He was of all my sins *‘ the double cure; 
he cleansed me from their guilt and power.” Paul, the 
converted persecutor, voiced the exultant hope of a 
myriad of forgiven sinners when he cried out: ‘“‘ There 
is, therefore, now no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ Jesus.” 

2. The second precious treasure we find in our accepted 
Savior is peace. ‘“‘My peace I give unto you,” is his 
wondrously gracious declaration. He calls it ‘‘ mine,” 
because it is in many respects l'ke his own ; he calls it 
‘“‘ mine,” because he died in order to secure it for us. 
We were before at enmity with a holy, sin-hating God ; 
but now we “‘ have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We don’t dread God any longer, for we 
are reconciled to him ; our fears are quelled, our enmi- 
ties are over ; we submit to God cheerfully, and let him 
have his way. A delightful quiet of soul has succeeded 


hearts like Galilee’s lake under the lashings of the tem- 
pest. 


longer fright us. The storm is over, and Jesus has said 
to the angry waves, ‘“‘ Peace—be still,” and there is a 
greatcalm. A clear sky is above us, and the everlasting 
mountain of God’s holy will reflects itself as on a tran- 
quil sea of pure glass. We are at peace with God, at 
peace with conscience, at peice with ourselves, and 
ought to be at peace with our fellow-men. Blessed is the 
true believer! His powers and affections work in happy 
harmony, and the eld jarring discords between a stub- 
born will and a condemning conscience are hushed. He 
is no longer afraid of God, or afraid of himself, 
or afraid of dying, or afraid of the Judgment Day, or of 
Hell; for he is sheltered under the love that casts out all 
fear. The only fear that a healthy Christian ought to 
have is lest he should not find out his whole duty and do 
it at whatever cost. This isa wholesome fear ; but as 
to all those wretched doubts and dreads, and worries 
and conflicts that distressed him, the loving Savior 
kisses them away as a mother kisses away the tears of 
her frightened child, and he says, in cheery tones, ‘‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me; my peace I give unto you ; not as this world 
giveth do I give it unto you.” 

8. When we find Jesus we also find an omnipotent and 
an ever-present Friend. Human friendships are too 


to all the fears, anxieties and conflicts that made our 


The dark clouds of God’s righteousness no longer 
overhang us; the thunderings of a violated law no- 





feet from falling and my soul ffom death. i can trust 
his guidance, for he knows just where I ought to tread. 
His bright pre-ence can illuminate the darkest tunnel of 
trial through which I am ever called to pass. I can trust 
his promises, for he has never broken them; and I can 
trust his grace, for it is all sufficient. Above all I can 
trust his love, even when his pruning-knife is cutting 
my vine the most sharply or when he is burning out my 
dross and slag in the furnace of affliction. Asa child 
walking over a slippery and dangerous path cries out, 
‘* Father, I am falling !”’ and has but a moment to catch 
his father’s hand, so every believer sees hours when only 
the hand of Jesus comes between him and the abysses 
of destruction. Perish every friendship sooner than 
Christ's ! 
“ Yes, for me, for me He careth 
With a brother's tender care; 
Yes, with me, with me He shareth 
Every burden, every care.” 

My only hope of final salvation lies in this glorious fact, 
that having loved his own who are in this world, he 
loveth us until the end. During a pretty long life I have 
enjoyed many sweet friendships and heard many inspir- 
ing words from human lips; but I can say, with my be- 
loved old teacher,Dr. Charles Hodge, that ‘* there is more 
power to cheer, to elevate, to strengthen and to sanctify 
in the one word JESUS than in all the utterances of man 
since the world began.” 
4. There are many other things which we find in 
Christ that I have no space to speak of. He is our 
Teacher, he is our Shepherd, he is our Protector, he is 
our Comforter. Best of all, he is infinitely lovable. *‘I 
have found him whom my soul loveth.” Can you say 
that, my reader? To say that honestly is te profess 
Christianity ; to feel that in the depths of your soul is to 
possess Christianity. Here is the test-question, ‘* Lovest 
thou Me?” If no love for Christ, then no true religious 
life. Little love means little life; much love means 
much life ; perfect love is perfect life. The one unfail- 
ing test of character is—‘‘ for me to live is Christ”; less 
than this means disease, and utter lack of this means 
spiritual death. 
Have you found Jesus? Then bear in mind that what 
is found may be lost! You may drive him from you. If 
you sink into sloth he may turn from you with the sad 
reproach, ‘‘ Could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
You may lose him by admitting selfish lusts into your 
heart; for he is a lover who will not allow any rivals. 

‘‘T found him whom my soul loveth ; I held him and 
would not let him go.” Hold him fast, brother, and he 
will bring thee safe through and lind thee in glory. 

Here, asin one matchless bouquet, are these six fragrant 
flowers; Jesus our sin-bearer, Jesus our peace-giver, 
Jesus our unfailing, omnipotent Friend, Jesus our Com- 
forter, Jesus the Savior of our souls, Jesus our all and 
in all forevermore. These flowers will keep sweet until 
Heaven dawns. If you have these, then yours is the 
beauty of holiness. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WHY PRESIDENT HARRISON SHOULD BE RE- 
ELECTED. 
FROM THE BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. 


BY THE HON. DARWIN R. JAMES, 


Ex-MEMBER OF CONGRESS AND LEADING NEW YORK CITY 
MERCHANT. 











All business is, of course, based on confidence in the 
stability of affairs and of the Government, in so far as the 
policy of the party in power has to do with the com- 
mercial or industrial affairs of the country. NowIdo 
not think it cau be successfully questioned that the 
people generally in the United States have never been so 
prosperous as during the past four years. I have 
traveled a great deal during the last summer, having 
journeyed as far as Alaska and all through the Northern 
and Northwestern part of our country. Everywhere I 
have found our manufacturing interests in the best 
possible condition. Our factories are simply over- 
whelmed with orders for goods. The increased tonnage 
carried by the railroad companies, as shown by their 
reports, is another sure indication of our industrial 
activity. The great increase in the amount of clearings 
as reported weekly by the Clearing Houses in the princi- 
pal cities of the Union, and the decreased number of 
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movable rock. I can trust him. He is able to keep my 


failures among business firms also prove that our coun- 
try has been, and is now enjoying a remarkable 
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degree of commercial jperity, When we look at the 
industrial world itself—at the skilled artisans and the 
men of brawn and muscle who do so much to make our 
country what it is—we find that the labor troubles have 
been fewer than usual during the past four years. 

I do not say that this wholesome condition of affairs 
is due entirely to the Republican Party, or the present 
political Administration ; but I think a great deal of praise 
in connection therewith is due to President Harrison. 
Since he bas been in office the financial outlook in Eu- 
rope has been quite serious. The failure of the Barings 
was not only felt in London but in nearly all the large 
European capitals. We should have felt this disaster a 
great deal more than we have, if it not heen for the con- 
fidence inspired in our people by the action of the Ad- 
ministration, and our enormous crops and general busi- 
ness prosperity. The steady, quiet manner in which 
President Harrison carried the Executive branch of our 
Government through the financial difficulties just re- 
ferred to showed a wonderful degree of business ability. 

Then, again, he has always held sound views on the 
Silver question. I firmly believe that the position he 
took upon this important issue—a position which was 
known to nearly all the members of Congress—saved 
our people from the enactment of a Free Coinage law. 
Thinking men, especially business men, have confidence 
in President Harrison, because they see that during the 
four years he has held office he has shown good, sound 
common sense in dealing with questions which concern 
the practical, every-day life of our people. 

The volume of business was never so large as at the 
present time ; we are on the high tide of industrial pros- 
perity. The good effect of the McKinley bill has even 
surprised the friends of that important measure. The 
beneficial results accruing from that piece of legislation 
are even beyond their expectations. Our political oppo- 
nents talk of adding certain articles to the free list. 
Under the bill as itis the free list embraces nearly all 
the important articles in use; there are not many arti- 
cles left that could be added to the free list, 

Our export trade which, for a few months past, has 
been somewhat diminished, is now up to its normal 
standard. 

The effect of the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress 
in regard to the building of steamships for carrying the 
mails has been to stimulate the business of ship-building. 
Our shipyards have now about all the work they can at- 
tend to. 

Altho the policy of reciprocity was suggested under 
the late President Arthur’s Administration, and ex-Sec- 
retary Blaine has been especially identified with that 
movement, I happen to know that the successful passage 
of the measure was largely due to the personal influence 
of President Harrison. When that measure was being 
considered by the legislative branch of the National Gov- 
ernment President Harrison personally urged Senators 
to give it their support. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal—favored by 
the Republican platform both as a measure of national 
defense and to build up and maintain American com- 
merce —is one of the most stupendous enterprises of this 
age. When completed it would be of more commercial 
benefit to those in the South and on the Pacific slope 
than it would to us in the Northern States. In a general 
way, however, it would be of immense benefit to the en- 
tire country. The building of this canal would virtually 
connect the Mississippi River,through the Gulf of Mexico, 
with the Pacific Ocean. I think the Government ought 
to foster this enterprise, not by an appropriation but by 
a loan of its credit with the expectation of repayment 
on the part of the company. 

There is something about the make-up and character of 
President Harrison which inspires confidencein him on 
the part of the average American citizen.. He is what 
you might call a thorough American, and he represents 
American citizenship better than any man I can now 
recall whois before the public. My friend, the Hon. W. 
C. P. Breckenridge, Democratic Member of Congress 
from Kentucky, said to some friends that it was a mis- 
take for the members of his party to underrate Presi- 
dent Harrison, that he represented American citizenship 
so completely that it added greatly to his strength as a 
Presidential candidate. With the exception of Mr. Lin- 
coln, I consider General Harrison the best equipped man 
for the position of Chief Executive that we have had 
within my recollection. He isa man of large worldly 
experience, thoroughly familiar with international law, 
and has, for himself, thought out to a logical conclu- 
sion all the prominent political and economical questions 
that are before the public. He represents, fairly and 
honestly, the principles and aims of the Republican Party. 
He stands fairly and squarely upon its platform which is 
for progress and the building up of the country. Op- 
posed to him is a candidate who, in his letter of accept- 
ance at least, does not fairly state that he accepts the 
platform of his party. In this respect alone there isa 
vast difference shown in the character of these two men: 
and I think the voters will decide in no uncertain way 
in favor of the nominee who has been so outspoken and 
honest in his sentiments. 

There is nothing that business men dread so muchas a 
change in the national policy of Government. Men en- 

saged in commercial vocations desire as few changes as 
possible in the National Administration, So far as my 





observation goes I think the great mass of our business 
men are satisfied with the policy of President Harrison 
as it has presented itself during the time he has been in 
office, and is now being carried out. 

It is sometimes suggested that our Presidential elec- 
tions should occur at longer intervals. It is very diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to amend the Constitution of the 
United States. On account of the turmoil and excite- 
ment from one end of the country to the other there are 


years would be desirable. But there are arguments on 
the other side of the question. Perhaps it is a good 
thing that once in four years the country should be 
stirred up in this way, and that the political party in 
power should render some account of its stewardship— 
that, like a merchant, we should “‘ strike a balance” and 
see how we stand. Besides every four years the mass of 
the people become familiar with the live issues which 
are before the country, and, in that way, they are being 
constantly educated. As arule, it is true that the ex- 
citement of a political campaign interferes with business. 
This year, however, is an exception. There is great 
commercial activity, and business has never been so 
good. 
FROM THE FINANCIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


BY WILLIAM SHERER, 
MANAGER OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 





I am asked by THE INDEPENDENT to state why, from 
the financial point of view, President Harrison should be 
re-elected. 

One good reason is that business now is generally good, 
and the indications are that it is going to continue good. 
A sudden change in the Administration would, I fear, 
carry such weight as to result in a change in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. If Mr. Cleveland were 
elected there might be a change in the political com- 
plexion of the Senate before the expiration of his Admin- 
istration. Such a condition of affairs would, I think, 
make business men cautious ; they would not be likely to 
invest their capital in the development of established in- 
dustries and the starting of new enterprises. This coun- 
try is growing so rapidly, its wonderful resources are 
being presented to us so constantly in new fields, which 
court and receive the aid of the financier, that it seems 
only right that our confidence in the future should not 
be shaken by any sudden change of Administration, and 
there can be no doubt that the present Administration 
has succeeded most admirably from the business point of 
view. 

The present political position is not merely a case of 
“letting well enough alone,” but it is a case where con- 
fidence should be shown in those in power who have so 
wisely and safely handled the affairs of the Government 
for the four years gone by. It has been wisely said : 


“A Democratic National Administration was succeeded 
by a Republican Administration, and the freshness of 
events gives unusual facilities for fair co:aparison and 
judgment. There has seldom been a time when a change 
from the declared policies of the Republican to the de- 
clared policies of the Democratic Party involved such seri- 
ous results to the business interests of the country.” 


The Republican policy of Reciprocity, under which our 
export trade with foreign countries has largely increased, 
and new markets been. opened for our own products, 
seems to me (tho I do not profess to be an expert in that 
branch of the subject) to be a business arrangement 
based on what you might call scientific political common 
sense. It is a practical commercial measure. Its intro- 
duction into the policy of the Government showed great 
powers of statesmanship. 

I have had considerable experience in the banking 
business. In the Metropolitan Bank, with which I was 
connected as far back as 1855, I became pretty thorough- 
ly acquainted with the State bank currencies then in 
vogue. Under the present political conditions, whether 
a man be a Democrat or a Republican, if he has any ex- 
perience as a business man, even with the best issues of 
those corporations, I think he would prefer never to see 
such banks introduced as a substitute for the institutions 
we now have under the National Banking Act. The bills 
of those old State banks had to be sold to the money 
brokers, and the depositors or remitters of that money 
were credited with what it brought in par, or New York 
City funds. Sometimes the discount would be as high 
as ten or fifteen per cent. Even in the case of banks no 
further distant from New York than Maine and New 
Hampshire, and Eastern banks generally, the rates of 
discount would fluctuate from day to day, or from week 
to week. Then, again, the loss from counterfeit bills was 
very great. It was difficult to detect a counterfeit be- 
cause the notes differed so in general appearance. 

In these uncertain financial days it was the habit of 
people who received those State bank bills to secure the 
best rate they could for them at once. Every effort was 
made to get rid .of them promptly ; they didn’t want 
them to spoil on their hands. In those days I personal- 
ly sold many thousands of dollars of that kind of money 
at heavy rates of discount, - 

When our National currency was devised during the 
Civil War a tax was levied upon the issues of State 
banks, with the idea which was realized, that all such 
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\ntrusted with the control of the Government, is pledged 
to repeal the tax on State issues. This would have the 
effect of putting into circulation again, under such leg- 
islation as each State might adopt, a large number of 
local bank issues. As President Harrison truly says : 

“Only those who, in the years before the War, expe- 
rienced the inconvenience and losses attendant upon the 
useof such money, can appreciate what a return to that 
system involves. The denomination of a bill was then often 
no indication of its value. The baok note detector of yester- 
day was not a safe guide to-day as to credit or values. Mer- 
chants deposited several time during the day lest the hours 
of bank closing should show a depreciation of the money 
taken in the morning. The traveler could not use in a 
journey to the East the issues of the most solvent banks of 
the West, and in consequence a money changer’s office was 
the familiar neighbor of the ticket office and the lunch 
counter. The farmer and the laborer found the money re- 
ceived for their products or their labor depreciated when 
they came to make their purchases, and the whole business 
of the country was hindered and burdened. Changes may 
become necessary, but a National system of currency, safe 
and acceptable throughout the whole country, is the good 
fruit of bitter experience ; and I am sure our people will not 
consent to the reactionary proposal made by the Democratic 
Party.” 

Under this old system, it may be added, bank failures 
were of frequent occurrence, especially in the Western 
and Southern States. Itis a part of the financial history 
of the country that several of the States defaulted in the 
payment of their own interest. Any circulating notes 
based on the faith and credit of the State would, under 
such conditions, be considered unsafe to handle. 

On this ground alone—the re-establishment of the State 
banks by the Democratic Party if it should come into 
power—I am in favor of the re-election of President 
Harrison. ; 

I believe in the principle laid down in the Republican 
platform that 

‘* Every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government, 

shall be as good as any other dollar.” 
Every dollar coming from the Government should be 
either intrinsically worth one dollar in gold, or silver. 
Notes secured by United States bonds are intrinsically 
worth their face value. A gold certificate has gold be- 
hind it. Money that is a legal tender should be based on 
United States bonds. 

The present supply of the circulating mediums is, I 
consider, ample for the business of the country. About 
eight or ten years ago there was not enough money in 
circulation for commercial purposes, but at the present 
time the supply is large enough ; this is due to the in- 
creased facilities between the National banks and the 
express companies for the transaction of domestic ex- 
change. 

It is true that men of finance, as a rule, are averse to 
taking strong political positions. One reason for this 
attitude is that such a course of action does not serve 
any particular purpose. Among the conservative finan- 
ciers of New York I think the general sentiment is that 
it would be wise, from a business point of view, to con- 
tinue the present Administration for another term. 
That is the impression I get from the. intercourse I have 
had with them. As a rule, however, financiers do not 
care to come before the public as partisans. A financier's 
business, necessarily, is with an institucion of which he is 
trustee. The institution has dealings with men of all 
political shades of opinion ; and the head of it does not 
care to lay himself open to adverse criticism. 
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TENNYSON’S HOME LIFE. 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 





IF you stand on one of the downs not far from 
Haslemere in Surrey you can see, looking to the right 
and upward, the lines of a charming house set in fine 
gardetis, old trees—a terrace and background of richly 
diversified country. This is Aldworth, the best-known 
home of the late Poet Laureate Alfred, Baron Tennyson. 
At Freshwater, his ‘‘ island home,” as he always called 
it, Farringford House held charmed associations ; but in 
the Surrey place he grew to be best known to a circle of 
friends who appreciated him at his best—who “sat at 
his feet”—and who recognized him as one of the most 
powerful vehicles in the poetic era which he uncon- 
sciously introduced, set in motion and lived to see work- 
ing in the right direction. 

Down in Surrey we spent many weeks of happiest 
memory. Aldworth was the magnet, but there were to 
be found the same elements which attracted Tennyson 
to the place. The country teems with richest verdure 
and fairest blossom. Not far from Aldworth the gorse, 
when in bloom, makes the downs too much even for the 
well-known painters who frequent the place ; and the 
woodlands which Tennyson dearly loved seem to have 
the power of the ‘‘ Princess” in bringing early life to 
flowers which he cared for—violets, anemones, early 
daffodils and the celandine, sweetest and shyest of all 
the springtime bloom. 

The Tennysons went to Aldworth from Farringford 
because of Lady (then Mrs.) Tennyson’s health, Farring- 
ford House was enchanting. It was built ona chosen 
part of the Isle of Wight and, had the air agreed with 
his wife, Tennyson never would have left it, but; always 
inclined to delicacy,she found the sea air too debilitating: 
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and as he was—in spite of genius—a most devoted hus- 
band, he determined to pass most of the year in whatever 
climate suited her best. His marriage to his ‘‘ wife of 
my heart and soul” took place in 1850, when he was in 


his forty-first year and had just published his greatest. 


work—‘In Memoriam.” Side by side with the sad 
interest connected with that volume on account of Henry 
Hallam’s early death, for whose sake it was written, 
comes a story which makes one smile at the way in 
which the earliest meetings of the poet and his future 
wife were conducted. Lady Tennyson, the daughter of 
John Sellwood, Esq., of Berkshire, was greatly inter- 
ested in the poet. She had read ‘‘ Poems Chiefly Lyrical,” 
“‘ Two Voices,” etc., etc.; and @hen she heard that he 
was coming down to Berkshire she determined to pre- 
pare herself to meet a man of such fame and talent. 
She was to dine at the house to which he had been 
invited, and went full of trepidation lest she do or say 
the wrong thing were he presented to her! On entering 
the door a person standing near the fireplace in the great 
hall of Lady F——’s house came quickly forward saying 
to her in an undertone: ‘Is this Miss Sellwood?” 
Gathering from her manner an affirmative, he con- 
tinued: ‘“‘ Here is a note for you! I want you to read 
it as soon as possible and let me have an answer. Iam 
Tennyson’s friend and wish to wnake everything pleasant 
forhim, He is very anxious to meet you, Miss Sell- 
wood, but—well, to tell the truth, rather afraid !” 

The speaker was Henry Hallam, and the note was from 
a mutual friend, explaining Mr. Tennyson’s anxiety to 
meet a young lady whose charms and accomplishments 
he had heard so much of that he was shy of encounter- 
ing her! We can readily imagine the pleasure with 
which the young lady made her evening toilet—how she 
met her future husband, and removed all the embarrass- 
ment he had felt since she could forget herown ! 

When Tennyson first started life for himself in London 
he was comparatively poor. His father had been Rector 
of Sowerby, but among a family of twelve there was lit- 
tle tospare. Alfred and his brother Charles graduated 
with honor at Cambridge, where the future Laureate 
gained the ‘Chancellor’s Medal” for a poem entitled 
**Timbuctoo”; but he was in his later years fond of tell- 
ing that it was certainly given him by a “fluke.” A 
word in the written decision being misunderstood, he 
used to say, gave him a most unexpected prize. The 
poem was by no means equal to others sent in on the 
same occasion; but the twenty-year-old lad was, if a trifle 
shy and reserved, popular among his college mates.and 
beloved by his special coterie, and no word of disap- 
proval was uttered. 

That London lodging which he took in Lincoln’s Inn— 
58 I think—should bea sacred spot for travelers in search 
of literary shrines. He was then, as ever, courteously 
hospitable to his friends ; the tales we used to read of 
his surliness to visitors have for their basis only the nat- 
ural and proper right of man, whether a public character 
or the most obscure individual, to resent intrusion from 
total strangers. A lady who was a constant visitor at 
the Freshwater home told me that it was not uncommon 
to have these cormorant tourists fairly force their way to 
the house and send in autograph books in the most im- 
pertinent manner, after trying to obtain an interview 
with the poet. ‘‘ Cook's” various armies were wont to 
invade his home in this way, and what wonder that serv- 
ants were instructed to deny him to all such people, 
who would h ive destroyed the delightful home life he so 
generously shared with his friends. Up in London in 
those early days he used to gather his friends about him, 
and as some who recall the fervor and pleasure of the 
time have told me, no meetings were more agreeable, no 
better literary or artistic stimulus to be obtained than in 
those simple rooms. On one oecasion, Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie says, they wished to include some ladies at a 
breakfast party, and Tennyson himself set to work, with 
Whewell and two or three others, to transform his bed- 
room into a drawing or reception room for the fair sex, 
actually knocking down a wall and doing very clever 
carpentering! I wonder if, in the days of his ‘serene 
content” at Aldworth he did not often think of those 
happy if struggling hours. 

Here was a case, pure and simple, of genius making 
itself felt. He was soon recognized in spite of much ad- 
verse criticism, and by the time ‘“‘ In Memoriam” was 
published he had achieved fame. 

Dining one day with Mrs. Ritchie in the Young Street 
house, where she then lived. just facing the brick dwelling 
in which her childhood was passed, and where *‘ Vanity 
Fair” was written, I was shown a photograph taken at 
Farringford House by that most perfect of amateurs, Mrs. 
Cameron. It showed the fine, irregularly built house, 
with its garden, trees and a bit of the background, and 
a group outside disposed about in a way which sug- 
gested the pleasant informality and hospitality of the 
family. Tennyson’s figure, of course, was prominent, 
and his strong, fine face, with the deep set eyes, broad 
ibrow and framework of dark hair, looks up with a genial 
‘smile ; the boys are there—Hallam and Lionel—sturdy, 
manly specimens of growth they were, and their ‘larger 
growth ” fulfilled every promise. At this time Tennyson 
was strong in health, and loved to take long walks, 
which his companions of those days remember proudly 
and tenderly. He seemed absent-minded, but he noted 

@verything. A friend of his later years, a famous painter, 








wrote me from Aldworth of his surprise, during a walk 
with the poet, to find how keen his‘ vision was to the 
smallest growing thing, and how really technical bis 
knowledge was. Down in Farringford people were accus- 
tomed to his solitary rambles, and altho frequently sur- 
prised by the unexpected appearance of the figure in 
short cloak and slouch hat in some dark bit of woodland, 
seem to have taken whatever Tennyson did for granted. 
On one occasion acountryman, who fancied he had seen 
a ‘‘ bogie ” in the woods, observed: ‘‘ If it warn’t a ghost, 
then ’twere Mr. Tennyson !” 

At Aldworth the habits of the household conformed 
themselves, of course, to the master’s requirements ; but 
there was never any over-exaction of genius, Generally 
speaking he breakfasted alone, and of late years his 
son Hallam examined his correspondence and received 
instructions in regard to it. A finer picture of filial de- 
votion as wellas paternal love could not be drawn than 
that present: d by this father and son. Hallam—now, 
of course, Lord Tennyson—was hand, foot, thought, 
speech, for his father, when necessary. Courteous in 
every sense, he contrived to keep all care from the poet, 
yet to give him whatever social pleasure was a relaxa- 
tion. In turn the father looked to and leaned upon him, 
and Hallam’s children were his great delight. For some 
time it was a disappointment to Lord Tennyson that his 
elder son was childless, and when Lionel died in India, 
seaving a young widow without children, he grieved 
lest the name and title pass into almost stranger bands. 
Lionel had married a daughter of Frederick Locker, the 
poet, and going to the East took a fever, which proved 
fatal. Hallam’s marriage was an equally happy one, 
and making their home at Aldworth, husband and wife 
were alike treated as children of the house. When the 
boy, who is now heir to the title, was born there was un- 
limited rejoicing, and Lord Tennyson’s fondness for the 
child found expresion in some of his simpler rhymes, 
for which he has, been criticised, but which surely he 
could have the privilege of transcribing. 

Luncheon at Aldworth was the pleasantly informal 
meal it isin every English country house. Sometimes— 
rarely of late years—the poet appeared at this hour ; if 
not there be was sure to be seen on the lawn fine days 
when he liked to sit near his invalid wife in her Bath- 
chair, to play with his grandchildren, chat with friends, 
and sometimes read aloud. His faithful man servant 
was the ‘‘ Cerberus” of the gate, warding off intruders, 
yet knowing almost instinctively whom to admit! He 
almost always tried to dine withhis family and guests, 
in that spacious red-tinted room with two outlooks over 
the Surrey country, and according to a fancy of his own 
a second table was always spread in an adjoining room 
to which the party repaired—a white table laden with 
choice fruitsand wines. There he talked at his best and, 
during his later years, was fond at such times of recall- 
ing the past. 

he works he cared most to discuss were those of 
the Arthurian period. I fancy, from what those who 
knew him well have told me, that he was never fully 
satisfied even with ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur.” His idea 
had been a widely humane one ; he had intended in the 
‘‘Tdyls” to embody phases of thought and types of human 
nature which should be spiritualizing in their effect 
upon the whole race. The knightliness of King Arthur 
was to suggest all that was fine, pureand heroic to men 
of lesser mold. The ‘‘ story” part was to him of no com- 
parative interest, yet he used to say it so captivated his 
imagination that he feared he had not made the moral 
or, one may say, psychological influence sufficiently clear. 
The “‘ Passing of Arthur” should be read as a keynote to 
his best intention, I think, ina work which will live un- 
til Shakespeare is forgotten. 

Old memories, old associations, whether of place or 
people, held him strongly. A proof of this isin the way 
he wrote of Lincolnshire, scene of his boyhood. Down 
there he had foreshadowed the ‘‘Idyls,” when in his 
father’s garden he and his brothers had played at being 
Round Table Knights, and he had improvised the 
‘‘lines” of this social drama. There not long ago his old 
nurse still lived. She was a very young girl when she 
was installed in the Sowerby nursery, and to the day of 
her death the poet treated her with kindness and really 
deference. ‘‘I doan’t know if he be much of a writer 0’ 
books,” she once remarked ; ‘‘but I know I’ve trotted 
up and down many a time with him on my back !” 

To the humbler people wherever he lived he was 
entirely unostentatious, and curiously enough in Surrey 
few of them seemed to appreciate him as a genius. It 
was there I saw him for the first and only time. Some 
friends of the Tennysons know of the best inn in all of 
England not far from the poet's home. It is enjoyed 
chiefly by his friends, and there we once spent a happy 
holiday. Thither, ona drive, the Tennysons came one 
day, and I am glad to know I looked into that fine, 
inspired face and heard that quiet, kindly voice. 
There was wonderful power in brow and eyes—a pecu- 
liar blending of firmness and sweetness in the lips; it 
was aface to remember—in recalling to be a magnet 
from to-day toa vibrant past. 

One likes to think of that serene and holy deathbed ; 
moonlight flooding the room where the poet lay dying 
‘in perfect peace.” No gentler passing of the soul to its 
Creator could there have been. It was like the final gift 
of laurel to the crown he had worn so long. With God 





worthier to meet and iove those he had loved on earth 
he had written—the smile they say that made his dying 
face suddenly so beautiful must have been that with 
which he saw earthly bonds loosening and the City of 
God giving him his freedom with the divine. 

New York Crry, 
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THE TRUE STORY OF COLUMBUS AND 
PINZON. 


iI. 
BY STODDARD DEWEY. 


In the latter part of the year 1486 Christopher Colum- 
bus knocked at the door of the convent of La Rabida. 
He was on foot, and accompanied only by his little son 
Diego. He told his story to the friars, and found sym- 
pathetic hearers in the Father Guardian Juan Perez and 
the geographical Fray Antonio de Marchena. 

He had wasted his time and his fortune, during the 
many months since he bad left Portugal, in trying to 
interest the Spanish Crown in his project of discovery. 
His experience told him that the expedition would best 
be fitted out in Andalusia, if it could not sail from Por- 
tugal. It is thought that an Italian friend in Seville, 
who had accounts with the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
introduced him to the latter and to the Duke of Medina 
Celi. These two noblemen controlled some of the chief 
Andalusian ports. Then Columbus had been at Court, 
where the Catholic Kings appointed a junta to examine 
his propositions. Dr. Rodrigo Maldonado relates the 
outcome of this first attempt in his testimony in the suit 
of Don Diego. He says “that he, with the Prior of 
Prado (as he then was, and who was afterward Arch- 
bishop of Granada), and with other learned men and 
scholars and navigators, spoke with the said Colon about 
his going to the said islands; and they all agreed that it 
was impossible that what he said should be the truth.” 

In the same suit Garcia Hernandez, the physician of 
Palos, repeated the story as he had heard it from Colum- 
bus’s own lips shortly after the arrival of the latter at La 
Rabida : 

“He came from the Court of Her Highness (Isabella, of 
Castile), and he had brought up the subject of discovery 
before Her Highness, and laid himself under obligation of 
finding terra firma. . And many of the knights and 
other persons who were present at the discussion, took the 
words out of his mouth and his speech was not well re- 
ceived ; but they began by making sport of his discourse, 
saying that these things had been tried so many times 
already and ships had been sent out to search, and that it 
was all a bit of wind and there was no reasoninit. And 
the said Christobal Colon, seeing that his discourse was 
lost amid so little knowledge of what he was promising to 
do and carry out, came away from the court and went 
straight from this city to the city of Huelva, to find and 
see a brother-in-law of his, married to the sister of his wife, 
who was there at that time, and who was named Muliar.”’ 

Las Casas significantly notes that ‘‘ the Kings ordered 
answer to be made to Columbus, dismissing him, but not 
altogether taking hope from him that their Highnesses 
might come back to the matter when they were more at 
leisure.” 

Here again, the Columbian legend grows distinct in its 
indignation over events that are but indistinctly known 
to the most accurate research. The preternatural ill- 
will on the part of Spaniards, which would send this 
foreign hero ‘‘ with a world in his hands” to beg from 
door to door, is a needJess supposition. The prolonged 
war with the Moors of Granada, was the last effort, 
after centuries of struggle, to secure a united Spain for 
Spaniards, and it was enough of a present strain on the 
depleted treasury of the State. Moreover, here as in 
Portugal, the demands of Columbus were not to be esti- 
mated lightly. 

The pitiful picture of Columbus, arriving in poverty 
and disappointment at the convent door, is another of 
the classical commonplaces of history. It is, perhaps, 
well founded, but it is not complete in its details. No 
chance traveler would pass by La Rabida on his way 
from any point. The convent is down one river and 
across the mouth of another from Huelva ; it stands on 
an eminence of its own, quite apart from any town or 
highwav. -He who would come to it by water must 
specially ask to be put ashore, and by land he must come 
down from Palos. It is more than probable that Colum- 
bus took his way hither by design, and this agrees with 
the depositions of the physician of Palos and the other 
witnesses who remembered that first arrival. It is not 
much matter that it disagrees with the legend of a de- 
spairing hero, providentially led to a place hitherto 
unknown to him where he was predestined to receive 
unexpected charity in present need and efficient aid for 
future work. 

Any one who has made acquaintance with Franciscan 
convents, where revolutions have not suppressed their 
workings, knows that they have ever been the free rest- 
ing-place of the wayfarer. La Rabida, moreover, was a 
sailors’ shrine, and there was a hospice attached to it. 
On the other hand, Columbus must already have had 
some idea of the possible influence which the Father 
Guardian might exercise in his behalf. Fray Juan Perez 
had served Queen Isabella in important offices, both 
temporal and spiritual—in the care of her treasury as in 
that of herconscience. His name could not be forgotten 
in the Court which Columbus had just left, Palos, too, 
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was the port of allothers to furnish men and means for 
the projected expedition ; and the enterprise of the port 
would be quickest reached through the convent, which 
was more central in its way than the citadel on the hill 
with its Castilian garrison. Here, finally, would be 
found a saferefuge forthe son whi'e the father should 
be occupied in his designs. All these things actually 
came to pass. It was the most natural thing in the 
world that they should have been foreseen by one in Co- 
lumbus’s position. 

In any case, the visit to La Rabida had the most prac- 
tical results of any measure yet taken by Columbus. He 
was made acquainted with the chief navigators of the 
neighborhood. We hear nothing more of the brother in- 
law whom he came to find ; but he was soon in close re- 
lations with Martin Alonso Pinzon. 

Sebastian Caboto, when the time came for bearing 
witness of these things, declared that Pinzon was quite 
able to follow the reasonings of Columbus, since he was 
one who had himself “ taken note of the works of Aris- 
totle, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy.” Martin Alonso’s own 
experience and enterprising good sense must have 
helped him yet more to enter into the true reasonable- 
ness of the scheme. What is certain in the matter, 
from the testimony of those who knew the details from 
the beginning, is that Columbus on all occasions held 
out the bait of rich lands to be discovered ; that he 
attached himself especially to the three Pinzon brothers ; 
that the Father Guardian warmly espoused his project 
and, to aid him in taking it up again at court, wrote 
letters to lords and prelates and to the Queen herself, 
while for the same laudable purpose Martin Alonso 
Pinzon wrote also to friends, and even to their Royal 
Highnesses, recommending the project in his own name 
as a responsible navigator ; and finally, which was quite 
as much to the purpose, that Martin Alonso furnished 
the needy projector with sixty gold ducats for bis jour- 
ney back to court. 

Thus the face of Columbus again became familiar to 
the counselors of the Queen. The powerful Cardinal 
Mend: za, who was called the ‘Third King,” let the light 
of his countenance shine upon one so recommended, 
Things had indeed changed since the wandering Italian 
first appeared, without friends and without material re- 
sources, with only his enthusiasm and his maps to 
accredit him. But the Royal Council was not yet per- 
suaded of the feasibility of the enterprise. The needs of 
the treasury were still great,and the Moors were far from 
being done with. Worse than all, Columbus steadily 
presented the greatest of obstacles in his own personal 
demands. 

His son and biographer, Hernando, has recorded this 
in plain terms ; 


‘On the one hand, the prior of Prado and his followers 
spoke against him ; and. on the other, be asked for himself 
the office of Almirante, the title of Viceroy, and other 
things of so much esteem and importance that it seemed 
hard to grant them.” 


Las Casas is blunter still in his declaration of the fact: 


“ What made the acceptance of his scheme more difficult 
was the great things that Christoper Columbus demanded 
in remuneration of his labors and services and efforts. 
which were, high estate, to be Almirante, Viceroy and 


perpetual Governor—thi-: gs which indeed were then judged 


to be very great and sovereign, as they were.” 


Four years now passed, and but little is known of 
Columbus. He was not utterly without friends, for he 
found means to keep his proposition dragging on at 
court; and at Cordova, in 1487, he had already taken up 
with Beatriz Enriquez, who bore him his second son, 
Hernando. 

In 149i his negotiations were once more broken off, 
and he returned to his friends of La Rabida. Two things 
were again wanting tohim. His importunity had tired 
the Queen’s counselors, who asked for some practical 
proposition rather than a theoretical demonstration ac- 
companied by a demand for money and dignities in un- 
known quantity. And then Columbus was again with- 
out present resources. This time Piozon did not supply 
him with money ; Fray Jian Perez alone faced the new 
difficulties. He wrote directly to his old periient, the 
Queen ; aud she, passing over the heads of her counsel- 
ors, asked the Father Guardian to come up to the court 
in personand inform her of the matter. Her confidence 
in him was great, and the result of the interview was an 
order that Columbus should once more come to court, to 
treat of his voyage in the presence of Her Highness, 
Fray Juan Perez did not do his work by halves. The 
Queen also “‘ sent twenty thousand maravedis of gold in 
florins to be given to Columbus, in order that he might 
dress himself honorably and buy a bestezuéla ”—doubt- 
less a donkey—‘“‘ and appear before Her Highness to con- 
sult about his proposition.” 

With such aid, success smiled on his efforts. Granada 
was taken in the begiuning of 1492, and on the 17th of 
April the concession he had so long solicited in vain was 
signed by the Catholic Kings. Palos was not forgotten. 
That port was ordered to furnish him for the enterprise 
two caravels fully manned ani equipped. 

In the first days of his new dignity Columbus seems to 
have had no use for the services of the Pinzons. He 
silently passed over his old relations with them—the help 
received and the promises made. He tried to push every- 





thing through at once in virtue of his own public capac- 
ity, tho he had never yet succeeded in his private endeav- 
ors when left uraided. It would almost seem to have 
been a part of his character to crave the help and sym- 
pathy of others in his adversity while grudging them any 
share in the triumph of his prosperity. 

Luis de Santangel, a ‘‘new Christian,” who retained 
his Semitic office of money lender, advanced to Colum 
bus the sum granted by the Queen in the name of the 
Crown of Castile. The various receipts, of which copies 
are kept in the Archivo de Samancas, neglect to state 
that the Queen pawned her jewels by way of security. 
Tbe legend bas perhaps gathered this poetic incident 
from the antecedents of the money lender. The legend 
has forgotten to ask whence the remainder of the money 
for the expedition was to come; but of this Columbus 
needed not yetto think. 

He forthwith summoned the authorities of Palos to 
provide the two caravels, and they cheerfully pointed to 
the only ones at their disposition. These were of no 
great seaworthiness ; but Columbus, if he were to du 
everything by himself, could not ask for the better ves- 
sels, which were the private property of his old friends. 
He next demanded sailors to man his ships, but no an- 
swer was madeto the summons. The Corregidor did his 
best, but no one was forthcoming. In the zeal of the 
officers of the Crown to execute their orders, the guns of 
the citadel on the hill were leveled at the town ; but the 
able-bodied men of Palos made the threat a mockery by 
absenting themselves from the neighborhood. In fact, 
they were too familiar with the way discoveries were go- 
ing to trust themselves to the new scheme. The Royal 
Commission simply spoke of their sailing ‘‘to certain 
parts of the Oceanic sea for things greatly conducive to 
the service of God and of the King.” But evidently 
there was question of no light enterprise. Provision 
was to be made for an entire year. It was to be another 
such voyage into the nnknown West as had so often re- 
sulted in disaster to the sailors of Portugal. And the 
entire responsibility of it was in the hands of a foreign 
adventurer, of whom two things were known in Palos— 
that he had not been successful in Portugal, and that he 
had accepted the hospitality of the town convent when 
in need. A greater surety than his enthusiastic talk 
was required to persuade the inhabitants to risk their 
lives for his idea. 

Columbus was not yet willing to ask the help of oth- 
ers ; but the step he now decided on shows conclusively 
what was his competence for discovering a world with- 
out such help. He obtained a royal order, dated on the 
30th of April, that the trial of all prisoners confined in 
Palos should be suspended, provided they would accom- 
pany him on his voyage ; for, says the royal document, 


**in order todo the things which are conducive to our 
service, and to procure the men necessary for the three 
caravels which he takes, he says it is necessary to give 
security to the persons who are with him, because otherwise 
they would not go with him on the said voy ge.” 


When the difficulties are remembered which afterward 
were actually encountered with a far different crew and 
vessels, it may be imagined what would have been the 
result if Columbus had been left to his own practical 
guidance of affuirs, and had undertaken the voyage iv 
worn-out ships manned by the scum of society. There 
can be no doubt as to the obstinate determination of the 
man ; but even the criminals refused to leave the prison 
of Palos if their lives were to be handed over to his 
keeping. The witnesses of Palos testified in the suit of 
Don Diego that the common voice then had it: ‘‘ Poor 
fool! he wishes to bring sea-going folk to their death.” 

Columbus at last recognized his own powerlessness in 
the matter, and had recourse to the friends who had 
once before saved bis enterprise fiom failure. Through 
the good offices of Fray Juan Perez he again solicited the 
aid of Martin Alonso Pinzon. It is certain that he 
promised him some kind of partnership in the undertak- 
ing, while Pinzon was to make sure of suitable vessels 
and their equipment for the voyage. 

Everythi»g now marched smoothly. The ‘“ Pinta” 
and the ‘** Nifia”—two caravels belonging to the Pinzon 
family—wcre substituted for those already accepted by 
Columbus ; and the “‘ Santa Maria,” a stout Cautabrian 
vessel, was chartered with its crew. Culumbus has left 
the expression of his satisfaction with the new ships: 
“‘They were very well fitted for such a purpose.” He was 
not less satisfied with the men who were now forthcom- 
ing in numbers ; for, as he said to Las Casas, they were 
**good and experienced seamen.” At the head was 
Martin Alonso himself, who was to sail as captain of the 
Pinta” with his brother Francisco Martin as mate. 
Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, the third brother and future dis- 
coverer of Brazil, was to go as captain of the ‘’ Nifia.” 
There were other valiant navigators on board who were 
to make a great name for themselves in American discov- 
ery. Promiceat among them were the Nifios, relatives 
of the Pinzons, who afverward explored the coast-line of 
Central America.* 

That this sudden turn in affairs was due to Martin 
Alonso Pinzon was not doubted at the time. One wit- 
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leg in order to persuade his mutinous crew that they were on their way. 


back, he being the only man on board capable of taking a correct 
Observation,” 











ness in the suit of Don Diego deposed that ‘ Martin 
Alonso used as much diligence in getting people together 
and inciting them to go as if that which was to he dis- 
covered was to be for him and for hissons.” In genera), 
the witnerses on both sides agreed on this one point of 
the fiscal’s contention—that, ‘‘when the Almirante 
came to fit out the expedition in the port of Palos, of 
which Pinzon was a native, the latter aided him with his 
ships and his relations, with his counsel and efforts, so 
that if it had not been for him the Almirante would 
have made no expedition and no one would have gone 
with him for the discovery.” In other words, without 
Martin Alonso Pinzon Christopher Columbus could not 
have discovered what he called the Indits ; and he would 
not now be recognized as the sole discoverer of what he 
never knew to be America. 

When Hernando Colon came to write this period of 
his father’s history he passed over in discreet silence the 
circumstances under which the expedition had been 
titted out. Bartolomé Colon, the brother of the discov- 
erer, frankly acknowledged the facts of the case, as wit- 
nesses deposed against Don Diego. Las Casas, with his 
usual fairness, states the part taken by the Pinzons, and 
adds an important fact which rounds up the story of the 
unfortunate Pinzona. The state of the family before 
the arrival of Columbus at La Rabida, and its fallen 
fortunes after he had risen to fame thus become full of 
meaning. 

‘*In Palos,” says the vonerable Bishop. ‘‘ there were 
three brothers called the Pinzons, rich mariners and 
principal personages. One was named Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, and he was the chief one and very rich and hon- 
ored; and nearly all the people of the town held by 
these.” As a shrewd observer of mankind, he notes that 
Columbus must have promised Martin Alorso some- 
thing, ‘‘ for no ove is moved except by reason of his in- 
terest and utlity.” He then makes a statement which 
is quite over and above the mere fitting out of the expe- 
dition, and which is amply confirmed by the depositions 
in the suitof Don Diego. Columbus desired to invest 
enough private capi al of his own in the enterprise * to 
have the eighth part of the gain.” Money of his own he 
had none, and the subvention from the court was not 
enough for the expenres of the voyage. But in the ac- 
counts made out before the escribano of Palos, Columbus 
appears as contributing one-third of the total cost, that 
is, one-half as much as the Catholic Kings themselves. 
Las Casas adds significantly : 


“Tt is a thing likely and near to the truth that the said 
Martin Alonso, according as I have heard, lent this medio 
cuento to Cristobal Colon of himself alone, or else he and 
his brothers.” 


In limitation of this statement, Las Casas remarks that 
he does not believe that the amount p:omised to Pinzon 
by Columbus was as much as some say that it was— 
‘*the half of profits.” This, however. was the common 
opinion in Palos. One witness testified that he heaod that 
‘Columbus offered Pinzon whatever he might ark and 
wish”; another, that ‘* he would share with bim as with 
a brother”; and yet another, that ‘*he promised bim the 
half of all the honor and the prefit.” The latter was the 
claim made by the sons of Martin Alonso, who himself 
had died before the discovery could be of material profit 
to any one. ‘‘He was not so simple as not to have 
asked some bit of writing,” is the opinion of Las Casas ; 
and the bit of writing was never found. On the same 
principle, he could not have been so simple as to give all 
his substance without some hope of return. One of the 
principal deponents declared that ‘‘he was a man of 
great heart, who labored to do what others could not do, 
in order that memory might be had of him.” This slight 
meed of his deseris is all that can now be given him ; 
and it concerns the tribunal of bistory which at last has 
the full documents in hand. Sefior Fernandez Duro thus 
sums up the facts in the case to the present point of the 
narrative : 


“To the partnerrhip formed in Pal-s, Christopher 
Columbus brought, along with the obligation of waking 
the discovery, the commission of the Kings and a million 
of maravedis, while choosing for himself the recompenses 
laid down as a condition in the stipulations at Santa Fé, 
and using from that time his powers of direction and com- 
mand with the title of Captain-Genesal of the Armada. 

“Martin Alonso Pinzon, under no obligation and with- 
out recognition, intervention or title from the Kings, by a 
spontaneous act gave his influence and authority, his own 
person and the persons of his brothers and relations-—in 
one word, the manning and equipment, the reality of the 
expedition—knowing perfectly well that the other part 
lacked the elements for bringing the expedition together. 
He gave, moreover, a half million of maravedis—the half 
of what the Kings had given, and the third part of the 
total cost—and that in the person and name of (Columbus 
who was to receive the share of profit corresponding to 
this sum. 

“Tf the enterprise fell through, Columbus weuld lose 
tbe hopes and illusions of a lifetime, things which consti- 
tuted the sum total of his riches ; and he would again find 
himself a hanger-on of courts. Pinzon, on his side, com- 
promised his half million of money without any hope that 
@ needy stranger, who in that case would be utterly dis- 
credited, would ever find means to repay him; he risked 
the vessels which, along with the money, constituted his 
fortune and independent position; and he thus placed in 
the ventureall that which is most esteemed in this world.’ 





Panes, Feayce. 
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BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Waat Tannahill needed at this period was what all un- 
educated pocts need at critical periods in their career— 
better company than was attaivable by a man in his 
station. He knew too many of his own kind, to whom 
he may have been inacertain sense superior, but he 
knew too few of the finer kind, who, by virtue of their 
birth, their breeding, or their learuniag might have been 
a liberal education to him. He was not choice in the 
selection of his friends; perhaps he could not be choice, 
feeling, as he must have done, a necessity for other com- 
penionship than that of his fellow-weavers. What 
seems to have drawn him to the few associates that he 
bad was a love of music on his part united with a de- 
sire to collect neglected airs, and on their part a disposi- 
tion to scribble indifferent verse. He way interested 
enough in their pursuits to write frequent letters tu 
them, and interesced enough in his own pursuits to ex- 
ploit them in these letters. One of his correspondents 
was a William Kibble, a Scotch friend, whom he had 
known in Bolton, another was a James Clark, the band- 
master of the Argyleshire Militia, a third was a James 
King, a soldier in the Renfrewshire Militia, who was 
then quartered in England, and whose p etical produc- 
tions he criticised at some length, and not always favor- 
ably; for while one was a beautifut little ballad, another 
merely possessed some merit. But if he was a little crit- 
ical, he was kindly in the main, not to say complimen- 
tary and instructive. He wrote: 

‘‘In my opinion your songs surpass your other produc- 
tions, and I would advise you to apply yourself to that 
department of our favorite amusement in preference to 
any other. Another thing which I would beg leave to 
meation, and which always makes a song appear more 
masterly, is, to make the first and third lines of the verse to 
rhyme. In the old ballad style, it may be dispensed with, 
but in the songs written in the idiom of the present day, it 
is expected, and reckoned not so well without it; but you 
are alieady sensible of all that,” 


The writing of these epistles must have given Tanna- 
hill more pleasure than the reading gives us, for they 
not only put him en rapport with his absent correspond- 
ents, but transported him for the time being to a more 
ideal life than he could have known in his mother’s 
lonely cottage. But they were not his only epistles, fur 
being a Scotch poet he must needs follow the example of 
other Scotch poets, and pen Epistles in Verse, Burns 
did, Ferg..son did, Ramsay did, and so, of course, musi 
he; he could not be a poet else. So he set to work 
industriously, and wrote Poetical Epistles to his cronies, 
the earliest of the nine which survive being addressed to 
his friend K»ng under the date of May, 1802. It was 
followed by others in various measures—one in March. 
1804, to James Barr ; another ia June of the same year. 
to James Scadlock ; a third in June, 1805, to William 
Thomson ; a fourth in January, 1806, to William Wylie; 
a fifth in February of the same year, to Alexander Bor- 
land; a sixth in August of the same year, to James 
Buchanan ; and the last in 18V7, to Robert Allan. Three 
of the eight persons to whom these Epistles were ad- 
dressed—Kivg, Scadlock and Allan—were bards; the 
fourth, Buchanan, was a ructic naturalist, with a taste 
for antiquities. Tanaahiil flattered aud encouraged these 
men, and was flattered and encouraged by them in turn, 
and by others as well; for about this time his name was 
somehow waited to London, and he was invited to con- 
tribute to one of its periodicals. That he was too pro- 
vincial to understand what was expected from him was 
apparent from the nature of the four poems which he 
furnished, three of which were worse than indifferent. 
one beiug a melodramatic imitation of Mouk Lewis, 
another a chiidish attempt at asoanet on Sincerity, the 
third a worthless dirge on the funeral of Burs, the last 
“the Braes o’ Gleniffer,” which Smith considered the 
best of his songs. He arranged an air to it, a complhi- 
ment that was likewise bestowed upon it by another 
Scotch composer, a Mr. Ross, organist, of Aberdeen, 
with whom Taunnahill had some musical dealings. 

Contented with his humble position, which he might 
have bet:ered by becoming the foreman, or overseer, of 
4n establishment in Paisley, Tannahill plied the shuttle 
in his mother’s cotiage, and wrote Epistles and sungs 
until nearly thirty-three, when, having a stock of manu- 
Script on hand, he resolved to publish a volume. His 
Proposals of subscription were scon filled up by his 
friends and admirers, and an edition of nine hundred 
Copies was brought out at Paisley in the summer of 1807. 
It was entitled ** TheSol.ier’s Revurn. A Scottish Loter- 
lude, in two Acts, With other Poems aud Songs, Chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect,” and made a little volume of one 
hundred and seventy-six pages, to which Tannabill pre- 
fixed this modest advertisement : 

“The Author of the following Poems, from a hope that 
they possess some little merit, has ventured to publish 
them ; yet, fully sensible of tnat blinding partiality with 
Which writers are apt to view their own productions, he 
offers them to the Public with unfeigned diffidence. When 
the man of taste and imagination reads them he will no 

find many passages that might have been better, but 
Censure may be qualified with the remembrance that 
they are the effusions of an unlettered Mechanic, whose 
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hopes, as a poet, extend no further than to be reckoned re- 
spectable among the minor Bards of his country.” 

Of this volume, which has b: come scarce, not much need 
be said here, since most of its contents have been re- 
printed. It was what might have been expected 
from an unlettered Scotch weaver, who certainly ven- 
tured beyond his depth in the Interlude, which was 
undertaken, he said, ‘ by desire of the late Mr. Archibald 
Pollock, Comedian,” but who was fairly in the swim with 
his country’s bards in his songs, of which there were be- 
tween thirty and forty, the best being ‘‘The Braes o 
Gleniffe:” and ‘‘ The Lass o’ Arranteenie.” 

Tannahill’s little book, the whole edition of which was 
exhausted in a few weeks, is said to have achieved a 
degree of popularity attained by no similar collection of 
verse since the days of Burns, and to bave reached the 
classes who were best fitted to appreciate its quality. His 
songs were greatly liked. 

‘“‘ He could searcely enter a company met for amusement 

without hearing one of them sung. But of all the proofs 
of their popularity, be often declared that the most grate- 
ful to his feelings was the having his musings interrupted, 
during a solitary walk, by the voice of a country girl,in an 
adjoiving field, whom he overheard singing by herself, a 
song of his own, * We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon 
burnside.’” 
(This song, by the way, appeared in the first act of his 
Interlude, which, he wrote to his friend King, was not 
reckoned worth much.) That he was delighted with the 
popularity of his songs was known among his friends, to 
one of whom he wrote the year before his death : 

‘* Perhaps, the highest pleasure ever I derived from these 
things, has been in hearing. as [ walked down the pave- 
ment at night,a girl within-doors, rattling away at some 
one of them.” 

Despite the reputation which he now enjoyed, Tanna- 
hill preserved a level head, and pursued the even tenor 
of his way, sticking to his loom, which afforded him and 
his mother a sufficient livelihood, and corresponding as 
aforetime with his poetical and musical comrades, cor- 
recting the compositions of the one, and seeking assist- 
ance from the other in the collection of old melodies, 
which he had greatly at heart. 

One of his 1easons for desiring these old airs was to 
write new words to them, through which words, if they 
should chance to be good, he hope i to have the honor of 
appeariog in what he described as the most respectable 
work of the kind that had ever b en published in 
Britain. Tnis was the ‘Select Melodies” of George 
Cfhomson, to which Burns had contributed freely. He 
opened a Correspondence with Mr. Tuomson, to whom 
he sent the words he had written to an air taken down 
from the lips of an old Irishwoman, who saxg a native 
song to it. which he said was in praise of the green 
woods of Treugh ; but the words did not suit Thomson, 
who was nothing if not critical, so he rejected them. 
Tannahill wrote him a second letter, in which he 
acknowledged the justness of his criti_ism, aad expresseu 
a willingness to submit to his judgments ; but he gained 
nothing by his humility, for, write as he might, his vers 
was not to the taste of Thomson. Taunanill was dis- 
couraged at being thus repulsed, more discouraged, no 
doubt, than his censor meant he should be, fur he proba- 
bly wrote what he thought carelessly, without consider- 
ing the possible couseyuences. They were disastrous, 
since they led him to distrust himself, and Jamentable, 
since they added to the melaucholy which had now 
overtaken him. His constitution, which was never a 
strong one, had a tendency to comsumption, of which 
his father and three brothers had died, and he becaine 
the victim of a morbid sensibility, taking offense where 
none was intended. 

“Other circumstances combined to depress his mind. 
Several of his printed pieces had been severely, and perhaps 
justly, censured, and he become convinced that his volume 
had beea prematurely givea to the world. Having re- 
solved, therefore, to endeavor to establish more securely his 
character as a poet, he projected the publication, in a 
bandsome form, of a volume of his songs with their melo- 
dies which he had collected. Smith promised to arrange 
them with an accompaniment for the piano-forte, and au- 
other friend (Andrew Blaikie) offered to engrave the work 
on very liberal terms; but, unfortunately, the intention 
of publishing in this form was abandoned as being too 
expensive. He then prepared for the press a new and care- 
fully corrected edition of his poems and songs, the manu- 
script of which was sent to the late: Mr. Constable, of 
Edinburgh. Uniortunately, that enterprising publisher 
was in London at the time, and when written toon the 
subject, answered, that he had more new works ou hand 
than he could undertake that season; accordingly the 
manuscript was returned.” 

With the exception of Robert Archibald Smith, Tan- 
nahill’s list of arq taintances haiso far been confined 
to tenth-rate versitiers aud tifth-rate musiciaas ; but now, 
when he was least prepared for it, a gleam of poetic 
light flashed into his darkened life in the person 
of James Hogg, who came to Paisley in order to visit 
him. It was a flying visit, for they spent ouly one night 
together, but it was anexviting one, as those of us who 
remember what Hogg was can imagine. [He was jubi- 
lant about himself and the poets whom he had met— 
Walter Scott, Hector MacNeil, Thomas Campbell, and 
other Scottish worthies; but Tannahill was very sad, for 
tho he accompanied the shepherd on foot halfway to Glas- 
gow, he grasped his hand at parting, and exclaimed, with 





tears in his eyes: ‘* Farewell, we shall never meet again ! 
Farewell, I shall never see you more!” 

After this his mind was unsettled. He imagined that 
his best friends were trying to injure him, and was pos- 
sessed with the fear that his claims to genius were dis- 
puted. His health grew worse ; his eyes sunk, his face 
was pallid, and his body emaciated. What he wrote was 
strange and incoherent. At last he ceased to write, 
and destroyed his manuscripts, committing every scrap 
of paper upon which he could lay his hands to the flames. 
He may have been, and probably was, well cared for ; 
but he could not have been well watched, for one day he 
strayed off to Glasgow. and calied upon his friend Bor- 
land, who was so struck by his mental derangement that 
he sent him back to his relatives at Paisley. 


“* Apparently tranquiliized, he retired to rest, and was 
left for the night ; but suspicions having been excited in 
about an hour afterward, it was discovered that he had 
stolen out unperceised. Search was made in every direc- 
tion, and by the dawn of the morning the coat of the poet 
was discovered lyiug at the side of the tunnel of the neigh- 
boring brook, pointing out but too surely whcre his body 
was to be found.”’ 


Such was the life and such the death of Robert Tan- 
nahill, who perished on May 17th, 1810, in his thirty- 
sixth year. Poor Tannahill! 

New YorE Crry. 
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MR. REID'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Tue Hon. W. T. Dorsin, Anderson, Ind. 

Dear Sir: When the nomination with which the National Con- 
vention had honored me was formally announced by your com- 
mittee, 1 accepted it atonce. In doing so I accepted also the 
principles set forth in the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
as the basis of its appeal to the popular suffrage. 

To do other or less than this is, toany honorable man, an im- 
possibility. A political party is an association of citizens seeking 
to have the Government conducted in accordance with its views, 
and presenting candidates whom it strives to elect for that pur- 
pose. To accept its nomination without intending to carry out 
its prinelples wuuld be as dishonorable and as criminal as to pro- 
cure goods under false pretenses. 

There will be no misunderstanding as to the purposes of the 
Republican Party in this contest, and no doubt as to the attitude 
of its candidates. What it intends it has set forth in language 
that caunot be mistaken ; and they will strive, by all the lawful 
means in their power, to enforce its plainly expressed will. Since 
my interview with your committee, further reflection and care- 
ful attention to the arguments on both sides in the current pub- 
lic discussion have confirmed my belief in the wisdom of the 
Republican declarations, as well as in the lucid candor with 
which they have been presented. 

The party platforms, so-called, are more important this year 
than usual. Both the leading candidates have once commanded 
the approval of the American people in its highest form of ex- 
pression. Attention is therefore concentrated less on the men 
themselves and more on the principles each is put forward to 
represent, and would, in case of election, be required to carry 
out. 

The declarations of our opponents demand a still closer 
scrutiny, since their victory now would give them the first oppor- 
tunity they have had since 1859 to putin practice their policy. 
Never since that date have they had contrui at once both in the 
executive and legislative departments of the Government. This 
year the election of a President clearly carries with it majorities 
in both Houses of Congress. 

It is obvious that, in the common judgment of the people in all 
parts of the country, the really vital issues which this year divide 
parties and demand a popular decision, are those relating to the 
tariff andthe currency. Fortunately both sides have stated their 
positions on these subjects with directncss, simplicity and frank- 
ness. The issues thus made between the rival candidates for the 
popular suffrage are specially sharp and distinct. 





ATTITUDE OF THE PARTIES ON THE TARIFF. 


We favor a protective tariff, and, when in full power, made the 
present one. Our orponents favor a tariff for revenue only and 
promise the repeal of the present one. 

We maintain that the tariff should cover the difference in the 
cost of the home and foreign product caused by the difference in 
the home and foreign wages for the labor employed upon it. Our 
opponents distinctly repudiated the proposition that American 
wages should be considered in the matter, and declared instead 
that a tariff levied for anything but revenue only was unconstitu- 
tional. As the London Times of September 28th very uaturally 
remarked: * This pulicy, if fairly and logically carried out, is not 
to be distinguished from free trade in the practical form in which 
we are familiar with it. ... If protective duties are unconstitu- 
tional, as was asserted at Chicago, no financial legerdemain can 
produce any other readjustment than that which would natu- 
rally follow the removal of all imposts tending to bolster up par- 
ticular branches of industry and commerce.” 

Should the American people now choose the Republican candi- 
dates, the present tariff would stand, or, when amended, would 
only be so change as to insure a closer conformity in practice to 
the principles on which it was made. If our opponents should be 
chosen their Congress is pledged to the repeal of the present tar- 
iff and to the adoption of one arranged for revenue only, and 
their Executive is pledged to the doctrine that a tariff having 
regard also for American wazes is unconstitutional ; so that the 
only new one that could escap2 the Presidential veto must be of 
the kind which the London Times considers equivalent to free 
trade. 

We maintain that the present tariff has worked well; that it 
has developed American manufactures, steadied and increased 
American wages, and promoted the general prosperity. Our 
opponents deuy that there has been any increase of prosperity 
under the present tariff, declare that wages have been reduced, 
and denounce the Republican policy, which, as they say, fosters 
no other industry so much as that of the Sheriff. 

We favor the system by which, when we think the country 
ready tor the reduction or abolition of duties, we insist upon get- 
ting corresponding and reciprocal advantages from foreign coun- 
tries as the condition of their enjoying these advantages in our 
owu markets. Our opponents denounce this reciprocity as a sham, 
and therefore infereutially. pledge themselves to its repeal. 

The sharp issues thus presented for the decision of the American 
people cover more comprehensively and more specifically than 
ever before the whole range of considerations relating toa pro=- 
tective tariff—its constitutionality, its expediency. its relation to 
wages, its practical workings, and the question whether, as it is 
from time to time reduced, we should throw away the advantages 
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thus extended to foreign nations or should get something in return 
for them. 

The constitutionality of a protective tariff has heretofore been 
thought established. A tariff bill avowedly for “the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures * was carried through the 
First Congress by James Madison, and was signed by George 
Washington. Athird of a century later Andrew Jackson, in a 
message to Congress (December 7th, 1830), maintaining the con- 
stitutionality of the protective system, said: “In this conclusion 
Iam confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended the exercise of this right under tbe Constitution, 
as by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued acquies- 
cence of the States, and the general understanding of the people.’ 
To this testimony from the men who made the Constitution, and 
from the father of the modern Democratic Party, may be added 
that of the latest high authority of the party on constitutional law, 
the Hon. George Ticknor Curtis, who has recently said : “* In come 
mon with many other Democrats,I cannot subscribe to the doc- 
trine that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. . . . In draft- 
ing and voting for this resolution, the members either showed 
dense ignorance of American political history or they mani- 
fested a purpose to win votes by deceiving the voters. I cannot, 
at the bidding of these gentlemen, unlearn the lessons of my 
whole life. . . If I cannot claim to be an authority on such 
subjects, I can point out toothers the true sources from which to 
derive interpretations of the Constitution. . . . Theyare to be 
found in the interpretations given by the First Congress, by 
Washington's Administration, and by the succeeding adminis- 
trations of Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams and Jack- 
son.” 

MAGNIFICENT RESULTS UNDER A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


The expediency of a protective tariff has been vindicated by 
the experience of the past thirty years—the most wonderful 
period of financial success over unheard-of difficulties in the rec- 
ord of modern civilization. Under it and by its aid the Repub- 
lican management of our finances has resulted in the largest, 
payment of a national debt in the shortest time known to history 
and in the simultaneous development of the industries of the 
country and the prosperity of the people onascale without a 
parallel. Eight years ago, in a masterly public paper, James G. 
Blaine catled attention to the revelations of the United States 
census as to the net results of the labor and savings of the Amer- 
ican people under the system of a protective tariff. The * true 
value ” of all the property in the United States, excluding slaves, 
was set down in the census of 1860 at $14,000,000,000—that being 
what there was to show for the toil of 250 years. With the success 
of the Republican Party that year the Republican protective 
policy which has since prevailed was introduced. In the census 
of 1880 the true value of the property in the United States was set 
down at $44,000,000,000—making an increase in these twenty years 
of Republican protection of $30,000,000,000, or over double the en- 
tire growth in the previous 250 years. We are now able to carry 
the comparison ten years further, through the disclosures of an- 
other decennial census. It appears that the property of the 
United States has been stiil further increased in the last ten 
years by $14,000,000,000, making a total increase in the thirty years 
of Republican rule and a Republican protective tariff of $44,000,- 
000,000, against the $14,000,000,000 earned in the previous 250 years. 


INCREASED WAGES, PRODUCTION AND PROSPERITY UNDER THE 
PRESENT TARIFF. 


Our opponents join issue with us directly and positively on the 
effects of the present tariff. They deny that there has been any 
increase of prosperity under it, declare that wages have been re- 
duced, and denounce our policy, saying with a sneer it fosters no 
industry so much as that of the Sheriff. It has been a fortunate 
circumstance for an impartial public, which desires, above all, to 
ascertain the exact facts concerning such an assertion, that in 
the regular course of their official duty a number of Democratic 
officers have since been required to report the statistics in their 
several departments bearing upon this subject. Such reports 
have been made successively by the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, the Bank Commissioner and the Board of Equalization 

of the *tate of New York, by the Chairman of the Savings Bank 
Commission and the Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Massachusetts, by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Statistics 
of New Jersey and by others. All these reports tend to show an 
increase during the year 1891, under the present tariff, in wages, 


in the value of products, in the deposits in savings banks, or in. 


* building and loan associations, and in the value of real and per- 
sonal property as fixed for purposes, not of speculation, but of 
taxation. In the State of New York alone these Democratic re- 
ports, all presented since the adoption of the Democratic plat- 
form, show the following results: 

Net increase Of WAGOS.........0cccrccccccccsvcccccess 
Netincrease of production...............c.cseeeeceees 
Increase of savings bank deposits ...........0....0008 18,755,448 27 


It is obvious that the new trade thus opened, particularly with 
our neighbors in Central and South America, is sure of a wide 
and far-reaching development. This trade lizs at our doors, and 
is with peoples naturally inclined to friendly commercial rela- 
tions with us through kindred interests and political aspirations. 
It involves largely the exchange of products peculiar to each 
country and needed by the other; it‘opens new markets for our 
cereals and vast fields for the use of our machinery and manufac- 
tures; and it must naturally bring with it also an annual increase 
of miscellaneous business between us and them, outside the arti- 
cles directly affected by the treaties. In short, it reclaims Amer- 
ican business which should belong to us, but has heretofore cross- 
ed the Atiantic, and brings it to our ports. To abandon this sys- 
tem, which is absolutely equitable to ‘both sides, which costs us 
nothing, and which brings such results, would be madness; while 
to denounce it as a sham is as unpatriotic,as it is untruthful. It 
is for the people, who are so generally benefited by it already, and 
who must see its promise for the future, to decide whether they 
should now intrust the care of it to the party which threatens the 
one and does the other. 


ATTITUDE OF EACH PARTY ON THE CURRENCY. 


On the subject of the currency, the issue between the Repub- 

licar. Party and its opponents is almost as sharply defined as on 

the tariff. We demand that every dollar, paper, silver og gold, 

shall be made and kept as good as any other dollar. Our oppo- 

nents, while professing the same desire, demand that the National 

bank currency shall be broken down by the repeal of the ten per 

cent. tax on the issues of State banks. The lamented Garfield 

proudly claimed, in 1880, that our paper currency is now as nation- 

alas the flag, and everywhere equal to coin. The proposal of our 

opponents is to sectionalize it again, and thus return to the State 

bank system under which it was rarely equal to coin, was often 

at a ruinous discount, and often worthless. No human being ever 

lost a dollar or a cent by the note of a National bank, solvent or 

otherwise. The losses by State bank notes have beeu counted by 

tens of millions, have touched all classes, and reached every cor- 

ner of the country. Itis true that the gradual payment of the 

Government bonds may require some change in the securities de- 

manded asa guaranty for the National bank notes. The party 

which devised the system and made it a magnificent success may 

be relied upon to meet that emergency when it arises; and the 

one party that assuredly could not be relied upon in the matter 

is the party which has now formally proposed, as its remedy for 

the difficulty, a return to the semi-barbarous condition of the het- 

erogeneous State bank issues before the War. 

There is good reason to hope for some practical union of effort 

for a common solution of the silver problem, with an increased 

use of silver, through tne renewed International Silver Confer- 

ence, which the wise policy of the present Administration bas 

secured from the leading commercial nations of the world. But 

in any event, the country has learned, in all such questions, to 

trust the financial skill and integrity of the Republican Party 

and to distrust its opponents. The Republican Party, in raising 

the funds for prosecuting the war for the Union, in devising the 

National banking system, in resuming specie payments,in paying 

the debt.in providing the great sums required for giving just 

pensions to the soldiers, and in its whole policy for the past thirty 

years, has shown the greatest financial ability and achivved the 

greatest financial successes attained during the centuryin any 

part of the world,and has, therefore, a right to claim the popular 

confidence now.. The Democratic Party has opposed it in whole 

or in part atevery one of these successful steps, and has en- 
couraged in turn every financial heresy of the same period, from 
fiat money and the payment of the bonds in greenbacks to the 
substitution of State for National bank notes; and it has, there- 
fore, no right to claim the popular confidence now on this 
subject. 

It is a statement which no candid and competent business 
authority, whatever his political tendencies, can deny, that the 
adoption now of the policy avowed by our opponents in their 
declaration of principles as to the repeal of the present tariff, the 
passage of a tariff for revenue only, and the substitution of State 
bank for National currency, would give an immediate and dis- 
astrous shock to business. 


THE CANDIDATE CANNOT HELP GOING WITH HIS PARTY. 


Butwe are sometimes told that they do not mean what they 
say. Ifso,could the people wisely intrust power to a party which 
does not mean to keep its promises, and appeals for popular sup- 
port with an admitted lie upon its lips? At other times we are 
told that their candidate neither believes their platform nor would 
dream of carrying it out, and that, therefore, there is no danger. 
We put no such aspersion upon their candidate To hold the 
nomination under such circumstances would be an act not only 
of treachery to the party whose standard he bears, but of folly 
besides—since the country could not help seeing that an effort 
wasin progress to deceive it, as to either the policy of the party 
or the purpose of the candidate. Above all things the American 
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These official Democratic refutations of the Democratic denial 
that the country is prosperous are confirmed by the personal ex- 
perience and observation of the people at large. They know that 
their own regions are not suffering from general calamities, and 
that in their communities other industries are more prosperous 
than that of the sheriff; and they may be left to form their own 
opinions of the degree of trust and power they should now give to 
a party thus eager to calumniate the country. 
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RESULTS OF “SHAM RECIPROCITY.” 


The market ofthe United States is the largest and best in the 
world, because our people, in proportion to their means and 
numbers, are the largest purchasers. The reciprocity policy so 
far adopted by the Republican Party simply provides that where 
we now take off duties and give foreign products free access to 
this market, we shall stipulate for corresponding advantages to 
our products in their markets. How an intelligent and candid 
American can object to this is incomprehensible ; but the Demo- 
cratic Party has formally denounced it as a sham. At the close 
of the fiscal year, in June last, it had been in operation but a few 
months, and under all the disadvantages attending the opening 
of new lines of trade in foreign countries. Yet even then it had 
increased our trade with the foreign countries to which it had 
been applied nearly one-fourth. The exact increase was twenty- 
three and seventy-eight hundredths (23.78) per cent.! 

Since then there has been a still greater increase, amounting on 
September Ist—the latest date to which the official statistics are 
yet available—to twenty-seven and six-tenths (27.6) per cent. The 
total values of our domestic exports to the’ countries with which 
we have reciprocal treaties since these have been in force down 
to August 3ist, 1832, amount to $104,406,519. The total values of 
our domestic exports to the same countries for the corresponding 
period of the year before these reciprocity treaties amounted to 
$81,837,282. The net value of the sham reciprocity, therefore, to 
the United States, in this brief time and during its infancy, was 
$22,560,284, 


there is no danger from the triumph of our opponents since their 
candidate will refuse to carry out their principles. He could not 
with credit, and he could not anyway, because the power would 
rest, not with him, but with Congress. 

ATTEMPT TO SHIFT THE ISSUE TO AN ALLEGED FORCE BILL. 
These questions of tariff and the currency are of vital and in- 
stant importance to the whoie country and to all its people. The 
radical changes, amounting to an absolute reversal of policy, 
urged in this time of great prosperity and general contentment, 
would affect the earnings of every factory, the wages of employ- 
ment of every operative, the markets of every farmer, the trans- 
actions of every business man, and, in a word, the well-being of 
every citizen of the Republic. The attempt to change this issue 
and divert attention from these pressing questions Of the hour to 
an alleged Force bill scarcely calls for notice. The very title of 
the bill referred to proclaimed its object to be to prevent the use 
of force at elections; it failed any way, and the Southern white 
men who were lately its chief, as they were its most interest:d 
opponents, now begin to wish it revived, to protect them from 
being themselves counted out of elections they have fairly won— 
as the other day in Alabama—by their own white fellow-Demo- 
crats. 

It is well, however, to say that the denunciation in the Demo- 
cratic platform of the principle that the Federal Government 
may supervise the election of Federal officers is grotesque. That 
principle has been long recognized ; it has been sustained by the 
courts; it now stands undisputed on the statute book, and fit was 
enforced at recent elections by Grover Cleveland, then President 
of the United States, through his order of October 5th, 1886, to Mr. 
Garland, his Attorney-General. 
But it is not to be disguised that the recent clamor against this 
principle, if it means anything, means a purpose to nullify the 
fourteenth and fifteenth articles of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

SHIPPING. 
The revival of American shipping isa subject of great and 
growing importance. The Republican Party has taken successful 
steps to this end, and the resolutions of its Convention only con- 
firm its devotion to a principle on which its practice has already 
been wise and efficient. The Democratic resolutions say nothing 
on the subject, and it is fair to say that the Democratic Party 
takes no interest init. Its only desire is that we should buy our 
ships abroad, just as through the whole tariff contests it wished 
us to buy our iron and cloths, and cotton goods and glassware and 
pottery and tin abroad. 
In addressing to you, in accordance with usage, these observa- 
tions, I have preferred to confine them to the questions of policy, 
of present and commanding importance, on which the positions 
of the two parties are absolutely antagonistic. But I take this 
opportunity torepeat my adhesion to the resolutions of your Con- 
vention as a whole. 
ONE GOOD TERM DESERVES ANOTHER. 


The Administration of President Harrison has been generally 
recognized as honest, able and safe. Considering the number of 
important subjects, of both foreign and domestic policy, it has 
been compelled to deal with, and the satisfaction that has at- 
tended the results, it may indeed be p d brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Abroad it has adjusted difficult questions with consid- 
eration for weak nations and with courteous but resolute firm- 
ness to the most powerful. It has protected the honor of the flag 
and the rights of our citizens; has preserved the peace and se- 
cured the further application of its principle of international 
arbitration ; has removed long standing prohibitions on unjust 
charges of unhealthfulness against our food products; bas opened 
new markets with our neighbors and promoted a closer inter 
course. At home it has refunded a portion of the remaining debt 
at the lowest rate ever commanded by any nation in the civil- 
ized world; has largely strengthened and improved our Navy; 
has greatly enlarged the free list at our Customs Houses, and re. 
mitted over one hundred millions of duties on a single article in 
admitting sugar free. Not to enumerate further, it may be fairly 
said that the present condition of the country and the general 
public confidence in the Administration combine to form the 
strongest protest against subjecting the people to the shock and 
needless risk inevitable in such a change. A sudden reversal of 
policy is not what either the suggestions of ordinary business 
prudence or the obvious and general contentment of the people 
call for. 

I believe your declaration of principles and your renomination 
of a prudent, spotiess and successful President will command the 
popular approval at the polls, and will, under God, inure to the 
continued benefit of our country. 

Very respectfully yours, 
OPHIR FapM, N. Y., October 18th, 1892. 
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peoplelike plain dealing, despise men who have not the courage 
of their convictions and repudiate those who try to deceive them. 
It is impossible that any candidate in this contest can for one in- 
stant have intended to occupy a position so unworthy. 

Furthermore, the duty of carrying out the plain purpose de- 
cided by an overwhelming majority in the highest Democratic 
tribunal would devolve, not upon the President, but upon the 
Congress to be elected by his party, which promises a repeal of 
the present tariff, which demands a tariff for revenue only, and 
pronounces any other unconstitutional, and proposes to abandon 
the National bank currency in favor of that issued by State 
banks. 

NO FULL DEMOCRATIC CONTROL SINCE 1859. 


The danger has never before been so great. The Democratic 
Party has often threatened the peace or the prosperity of the 
country, but within the memory of this generation it has never 
had the power to carry out its purposes. As has been already 
remarked, when it had a President he was held in check by a 
Republican Cougress; and when a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives was elected it was still held in check by a Republican 
Senate. Not for one hour since March, 1859, has the Democratic 
Party had power to control the legislation and direct the policy 
of the United States Government. On the comparatively recent 
occasion when it elected the only President it has chosen since 
James Buchanan, it did not succeed in securing a majority in the 
Senate, and was therefore quite unable to enact such legislation 
as is now proposed. It has been sometimes said: *“‘ You predicted 
all manner of disasters when Mr. Cleveland was elected, but 
nothing happened.” A good many regrettable things did happen, 
tho the worst could not, because the hands of the party were tied 
in Congress. But the present political situation makes it plain to 
every observer that a Democratic victory in the States which 
they must now carry in order to elect a President would also in- 
sure them enough new Senators to reverse the present slender 
majority in the United States Senate. If they elect a President 
this time they will clearly have both the House and the Senate 
too, and will thus be placed in absolute control for the first time 
since 1850, with nothing to prevent their carrying out the threats 
they have made against both the present tariff and the present 
currency. It is as idle, therefore, as it is slanderous to say that 
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THE ARTIST'S SIGNATURE. 
BY FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 


THE signatures of artists, especially of those employed 
by the illustrated press, are not without interest; for they 
not only, so to speak, set the stamp of genuineness upon 
the drawing, but they even in themselves frequently dis- 
close not a little of the artist’s individuality and style. 
Fictitious signatures would seem to offer special points of 
attraction to those interested, for they afford glimpses even 
into the private life of the artist. The queerest and most 
trivial causes have often led to the adoption of these pseu- 
donyms; and among the French caricaturists, for instance, 
who are especially addicted to their use, the name itself in 
many cases already fvureshadows the wit of the signer. 

Some of these “noms de plume,” or rather, ‘‘ de crayon,” 
are, of course, quite well known, like that of Hablot Knight 
Browne, the talented illustrator of Dickens’s works, who 
put the signature *‘ Phiz’”’ under his drawings, which were 
executed ina dashing style that had always a taste of 
humorous exaggeration. Another English caricaturist, 
whose name is known to all the old readers of Punch, was 
John Leech, who, in the early days of his career, had the 
witty notion of putting a bottle containing a leech—such 
as were sold by the druggists—under his drawings. His 
“Children of the Mobility,” a lithographed series of ex 
cellent character sketches, were all signed in this way. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, on the other hand, 
serstched a pair of spectacles under some of his sketches, 
Alfred Concanen signed his spirited lithographic drawings 
“ A, Con.”’, and Alfred Henry Forrester was known in the 
fields of literature and art as “ Alfred Crowquill.”” A 
similar name, “ Alfrvd Croquis,” was adopted by the 
Irish painter, Daniel Maclise, for his series of portrait 
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sketches in pen-and-ink, which appeared in Frazer’s 
Magazine, during 1890-’38, and which seem to have cer- 
tainly done as much as his more ambitious work toward 
the perpetuation of hig memory. Even William Hogarth, 
-it seems, used a pseudonym at one time, for in a certain 
collection of caricatures we find him posing as ‘‘ Giles Grin- 
again.” The cartoons in “ Vanity Fair” are always signed 
with fictitious names, like “Spy,” “Ape,” ete., “Go,” for 
instance, standing for Karl Gédecker. And yet two more 
of Punch’s staff—Richard Doyle, who frequently signed 
with a sort of monogram of his name (RD), on top of which 
a comical little bird was perched (which gained for him the 
nickname “ Dicky Doyle” from his punning friends), and 
P. Atkinson, who for years amused the public by clever 
little thumb-nail sketches, which purported to be by 
“* Dumb Crambo Junior.” 

The Germans usually sign their full names, or content 
themselves with asimple abreviation. Thus, Karl Elder 
von Stur, a caricaturist whose name is familiar to readers 
of comic papers like Die Bombe and Der Floh, in Vienna, 
and who, for a season or two, did clever work on Puck for 
Joseph Keppler, who had imported him for the purpose, 
and Carl Stauber, who for years furnished the famous 
Fliegende Buitter and other papers with drawings that were 
as weak as they were pretty—both signed the first two let 
ters of their names, “ St.”’ ‘ 

The French artists, on the other hand, are distinguished 

by a remarkable inventiveness in this respect, and, in the 
comic press especially,a large number of amusing and 
witty pseudonyms arefound. The best known of these is 
probably that of Paul Suipice Chevallier, t. ¢., ‘*‘Gavarni.” 
Chevallier, who had been doing some fashion-plates, ven- 
tured to send a couple of water-colors to the Salon. 
Through a mistake of the cataloger, the name of the place 
from which they were sent, Gavarnie, was taken for that 
of the artist, and they appeared in the list as the work of 
Monsieur Gavarni. And the artist adopted the name, to 
make it famous. His parents called him Hippolyte, and 
his earliest drawings for the fashion journals were, in 
fact, signed ‘‘H. C.’’; “le Chevallier de Gavarni” wasa 
title given to him by some punning frieods. Another very 
familiar name is that of Amédée de Noé, who called him 
self ‘Cham,’ Noé and Cham being the French for Noah 
and Ham respectively. Ignace Isidore Gérard, whose illus- 
trations for béranger’s works, for the “‘ Petites Miséres de 
la vie Humaine,” and for various fables, were executed 
with almost painful exactness, put “ J. J. Grandville,” “J. 
J. Grandv.,” or “J. J. G.”” under his drawings. Louis Alex- 
ander Gosset de Guines,one of the brightest lights in the an- 
nals of French caricature, was knowa to the public as 
“André Gill.” His ambition to excel as a dramatist and a 
painter was evidently not satisfied to the extent desired, 
and this fact, no doubt, contributed toward driving him 
into insanity. Emile Planat, so long identified with La Vie 
Parisienne, assumed the name “ Marcelin,” and Sabatier 
and Géruzez contributed to the same paper under the 
names “Leo Saba” and “Crafty.” Henri Meilhac used to 
draw for the Journal Amusant over the signature “ Talin,” 
and Henri de Montaut calls himself “Hy ’’ and “H.de Hem.” 
Bataille, Paul Lecreux, Liquier, and Georges Meusnier 
veil their identity under the names “ Sapeck,” “ Jacques 
France,” “ Trick’? and “ Trock,” and ‘“‘ Karl Robert,” re- 
spectively. Louis Morel Retz adopted the name of a favor- 
ite hunting dog, ‘‘Stop’’; Gustave Felix Tournachon calls 
himself “ Nadar’’; and ‘‘ Mars,” whose dainty, graceful 
drawings of infantile and feminine subjects are almost as 
well known in this country and in England as in France, 
is Maurice Bonvoisin in private life. Then we have, among 
Charivart’s artists, Renard, who reverses his name and 
makes it “‘ Draner,’”’ and Henri Maigrot, who is responsible 
for the clever little sketches signed ‘‘ Henriot’’ and “* Pif.”’ 
And so the list might no doubt be extended considerably ; 
but there are two more who deserve special mention: 
Albert d’Arnoux, who became famous as “‘ Bertall,”’ being 
noted for the elegance and finish of his pen drawings, and 
Jean Frangois Maurice Arnauld Dudevant, who adopted 
the second half of his mother’s pseudonym, and called 
himself ‘‘ Maurice Dudevant.’”’ Dudevant, who died re- 
cently, issued a well-illustrated and valuable work, in two 
volumes, on the pantomimic representations of Italy, en- 
titled “ Masques et Buffons.” ~ 


known generally outside of the profession that the name 
“Victor,” under some of the cartoons in Judge, stands for 
Victor Gillam, a younger brother of T. Bernard Gillam, the 
chief artist of that paper. The name Victor was adopted so 
as to avoid a preponderance of the name of Gillam in the 
artistic portion of Judge. 

The many pseudonyms have given rise to some queer 
and ludicrous blunders. Thus Nagler, the compiler of the 
famous old “‘ Ktinstler-Lexicon,” mixes up H. K. Browne 
(“ Phiz”) with Robert Seymour, the original illustrator of 
Dickens, and calls him “ Seymur Phiz,” while Quérard, 
usually so trustworthy, assures us in his ** Superchertes Ut- 
téraires” that “‘ Phiz” is the name used by two English 
caricaturists, Hablot and Browne. But the best of all 
comes from the above-quoted Nagler, who makes this as- 
tonishing contribution to art-bistory: “Cruikshank, 
George, a celebrated English caricaturist, whose real name 
is Simon Pure.”” Mr. Nagler was evidently not familiar 
with the idioms of “ English as she spoke.” 


_ 





MR. FREDERICK KEPPEL, of 20 East Sixteenth Street, is 
arrangivg for his annual exhibition of high-class Ameri- 
can afid foreign water-colors, that this year promises no- 
table interest, as last season. As to several exhibitors, the 
examples will be of a most special character. Mr. Kep- 
pel has in his care at present some interesting water-color 
work, in the way of landscapes by Jourdain ; and also one 
or two especially charming ones by Palianti, a painter not 
commonly known here, but whose treatment of foliage and 
of atmostpheric effects somewhat strikingly suggests 
Corot. The same connoisseur has just received one partic- 
ular addition to bis selection of etchings of the first rank, 
which will hardly be surpassed in interest during the 
season—Rajon’s ‘Tennyson, at Seventy,” a portrait 
unusual, even from Rajon, in its faithfulness of likeness 
and in the perfect distinction of its artistic qualities. A 
companion piece to its artist’s study of Mr. Darwin. The 
poet is shown seated in halflife size, and about in half 
length ; in profile and in an attitude at once unstudied, dig 
nified and beautifully characteristic. Mr. F. G. Stephens, 
Rajoo’s biographer, ranks the portrait as “‘ simply one of 
the finest specimens of modern draughtsmansbip.” The 
portrait was not in existence when Mr. Hamerton wrote 
his chef d’cewvre ; or, doubtless, Mr. Hamerton would sim- 
ilarly esteem it. Mr. Keppel himself recalls the fact that 
approximately at the same date when the drawing by 
Rajon must have been executed, he otserved Mr. Tennyson 
during much of a lovg oratorio performance in London, 
seated next the Princess Louise, in the identical attitude 
of the work, and thus adds his personal appreciation of 
its fidelity to life. 








Sanitary. 
RACE QUESTIONS AND HEALTH. 
IMMIGRATION. 
iL. 


THE influence of immigration is everywhere apparent in 
the United States; yet it is a difficult subject of study 
and especially in its bearings on health and disease. Itis 
first of all noticeable that it is of a very different type 
from that which characterized original set lements in 
Europe, and very different in the last century in our own 
country from that which characterized our first and second 
centuries. 

Even in the old civilizations we can see marks of the 
original variety of settlement as to physical organization. 
The Celt and the Scot are still somewhat distiuct. There 
are racial lines still between Belfast and Cork. The won- 
derful Irish skeleton in the-Museum of Trinity College did 

not represent more than one phase of its early population. 
Limerick on the coast still shows the Spanish blood in some 
of its people as well as in its houses. In our earliest 
pioneers we did have the wheat of three kingdoms, but the 
motives that impel to migration now are totally different 
from those of Puritan or Cavalier times and bring us a very 
different type of physical life. 

Up to a certain degree the hardy life of those who are 








The Spanish artist Alenza put ‘“ AZ4” under his charac- 
ter-sketches in ‘‘ Los Espafioles pintados por si mismos,” a 
work similar in plan, but inferior in execution, to the well- 
known “‘ Les Francais peints par ewx-mémes.”’ 

Among our American artists we also find a number who 
use noms de guerre, altho they usually put their real 
names under their productions. There’s Augustus Hop- 
pin, for instance, the well-known illustrator and author, 
who, when he was turning out cartoons for T. W. Strong’s 
Yankee Notions in the early fifties, perpetrated a pictorial 
pun every time he drew his signature, which consisted of a 
pair of “ hoppin’ ”’ legs inclosed by an oval. In that same 
comic monthly we first meet with the “triangle” of the 
late Frank Bellew, who for many years had a considerable 
share in amusing the public, and whose son, Frank W. P. 
Bellew, is known to the readers of our comic papers as 
“Chip.” David Hunter Strother, who, like Hoppin and 
Bellew, belonged to the ever-increasing class of artist- 
authors, wrote and illustrated sketches of Virginia life and 
character, which appeared in Harper’s Magazine as the 
work of “‘ Porte Crayon.”” James Wells Champney signs 
“Champ,” Livingston Hopkins, now chief artist of the 
Sydney (Australia) Bulletin, ‘‘ Hop,” and E. Zimmermann 
“Zim.” The cause for thus signing only a portion of the 
name may perhaps be-found in the American’s economical 
handling of time and his consequent love for abbreviations. 

It is probably not known to many that Constantin de 
Grimm, who has become so well known in this country as 
& newspaper artist, signed his work ‘von Grimm,” when he 
was working for the German journals in the seventies. The 
“de” was nodoubt adopted on hisarrival in France, and was 
retained when James Gordon Bennett “imported” him 
during the campaign of 1884 to draw caricatures for the 

Evening Telegram on a large salary, Nor is it probably 


within certain limits. In some races the rule seems to be 
just the other way, while of some it is true that the settle- 
ment and intermarriage of the feeble or the diseased tends 
more to renovate stock because of racial differences. 
Besides intermarriage of different nationalities. and espe- 
cially with the first and second generation of immigrants, 
takes place to a comparatively small degree. In fact, there 
is a great tendency to settle in their own communities or 
sections, so much so that there are whole townships or 
counties that are almost Swedish, or German, or Irish, and 
many & Russian or Italian quarter as separate as if it 
were Chinese. Some years since we had occasion to drive 
on Official business through a series of farms from two to 
twenty miles from Reading, Penn. In calling upon twelve 
farmers we found it necessary to use an interpreter with 
ten; yet these were the Pennsylvania Dutch of a former 
generation. The relation of this separateness and immi- 
gration on national interests as to health is clearly shown 
not only in the large proportion of foreigners or of the 
children of the foreign born in almshouses, asylums., etc.. 
but in the congested tenement population of cities. These 
who were brought up in one or two-roomed houses in Glas- 
gow or Liverpool, in Ireland or Russia or elsewhere, ure not 
disturbed at being crowded in New York, or at least sub- 
mit to conditions unfavorable to health often without felt 
protest. 

There are quantities of tenements and flats that almost 
represent single nationalities, of which parents or children 
were foreign born. They are surely not to blame for hav- 
tng been foreigners ; but we are to blame for not American- 
izing them and for not compelling them to be in conditions 
for health superior to those common in their own country 
If we cannot thus Americanize them we ought not to make 
of them citizens unless more fully to accomplish this re- 
sult. One only needs to go to the Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics on Mott Street, and run overthe returns of tene- 
ment-house mortality, to find how large a proportion of 
deaths are of the children of those who were boru abroad. 
In our enumeration of race questions, as related to health, 
we should have made a heading of “‘ Tenement Crowding,” 
except that it really is included in a broad view of immi- 
gration. Race deterioration and disease for the nation are 
so involved that our national legislators, in guarding the 
health and vitality of the country, cannot afford to be 
so negligent. Indeed, the subject is needing study and 
action from the evidence of the past and in wise forecast 
for the future, on a far more skillful scale than legislation 
has yet attempted. 








School and College. 


THE NEW BEREA. A FORECAST. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 





THERE are providential institutions, in a special sense— 
institutions which are special providences. The college at 
Berea, Ky., is a special providence, as much so as Oberlin, 
or the early Christian Academy in the School of Tyrannus. 
It was providential that John G. Fee should be a man of 
one idea, and should be willing to die and to live forit. It 
was providential that he took it into the woods of the Blue 
Ridge, at Berea, and planted it ; and that he found in his 
pioneer associate, the Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, a man after his 
own heart, also of one idea, ready to water and watch and 
nurse it. It was providential that teachers were found for 
it, and students, and donors to equipit with buildings and 
endowments. President Fairchild was a providential man, 
if there was one such man among all those who laid down 
their lives to reconstruct the South on God’s great unalter- 
able lines. His life is there, built forever into the college, 
the town and all that region of blue grass and Blue Ridge, 
in the noble State of his adoption. 

A donor of avy good institution is a providental fact. 
A donor to an antislavery school is a special and extraor- 
dinary fact, and, above all, an antislavery school in a 
Southern State of such advanced ideas as Berea represents 
and stands for. The list of donors of an institution like 
Berea exhibits what a vonjunction of divine and human 
elements ! 





poor and have to toil leads to physical vigor; but when it 
comes to lead to excessive toil, to the cheapest and coarsest 
foods and to very limited means, the deterioration of 
physical power is rapid. 

Even where it does not tell on the individual father or 
mother, by reason of their inherited vitality, it often does 
tell on offspring. When to this we add the fact that from 
these conditions we easily pass from poverty to penury and 
to thriftlessness, and find from this grade of population the 
very great proportion of those who go to the almshouse, 
the jail, or the asylum, and an equally large class that are 
below par in health, we see what a vast realm of illness 
presents itself to the study of the social thinker. It is high 
time that for national health and vigor we put in operation 
some laws as to decrease of immigration and as to the type 
of immigrants to be received. We plead in behalf of Amer- 
ican life and health that the National Government should 
take strong hold of this subject. The tendency to legislate, 
as shown in Congressional bills, is good, but they have been 
somewhat crude, and show that no statesman has summar- 
ized the facts or presented them with force in their due re- 
lations. It is not only that paupers and lunatics should be 
excluded. A limitation as to property is valuable, chiefly 
asit tells of thrift and so of health and vigor. The exam- 
ination should not be had here but under direction of our 
consulate in the various countries, and a clean bill of health 
in anew sense, having something to do with the acceptance 
of a new citizen, who has no claim to come for permanency 
if he is likely to be only a consumer and has neither the 
promise nor potency of effective life. 

It is argued by some that the amalgamation of races 
tends toa strong and healthy population, and that from 
this source we are to expect some counterbalance of ad- 
vantage from our mixed nationality. This is only true 





Patiently built up name by name, each name represent- 
ing convictions like bed rock—convictions to bank on and 
build on. These donors have given year by year, for ten, 
twenty, thirty years, till a powerful center of illumina- 
tion and reconstruction has been created. They are the 
visible capital of the college ; they are its Provideuce. 

1t was a providential fact that the donors to Berea Col- 
lege, who had iuvested in it prayers, convictions and money, 
till its campus was planted with buildings that 
cost $100,000, and its endowment was much more, 
should interest themselves actively in its management, 
when it was not satisfactorily administered, and seek to 
arrest the injurious tendencies which threatened it and to 
perpetuate and widen its usefulness. It is providential 
that they succeeded; that certain changes have taken 
place in the institution, and that new assurances have 
been given to the donors and to all good men in Kentucky 
and elsewhere that it is to be true to its charteras a Chris- 
tian, undenominational, anti-sectarian college for the 
white and colored races. The most significant of these 
changes is the election to the presidency of Prof. Wm. G. 
Frost, lately of Oberlin. President Frost has some unu- 
sual adaptations for the work in Berea, quite apart from 
his proficiency as a teacher, and his accomplishments as a 
scholar. He is a reformer. He is an orator. He is an 
evangelist. He isa politician of the high type of Garfield. 
He is an enthusiast. Heisa born leader. With a proper 
support from the donors, old and new, the following 
things may be expected for Berea, under the administra- 
tion of President Frost: Students will be drawn to it from 
both sides of the Ohio River. Its three hundred and fifty 
students will soon be five hundred and then a thousand. 
The present departments will be re-enforced. New depart- 
ments will be opened. The mountain region will be, as 
never thus far, annexed, molded, transformed. The dis 
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tinction between mountain white and blue grass white 
will dissolve and disappear. Here again it will be true that 
the mountain man shall possess the land. 

Endowments and equipments will be enlarged. What 
can be more confidently looked for than this: that the old 
donors will be true to their providential trust, and furnish 
ample funds for large and increasing needs, and that new 
donors will be found who will appreciate this magnificent 
opportunity to give to the only college in all the South es- 
tablished for both races without distinction. Berea wants 
funds for scientific equipment, for a manual labor depart- 
ment, for a biblical school, for scholarships. It wants a 
hundred thousand dollars. Between the ogeans there is 
not a better place to put a hundred thousand dollars for 
Christian education than Berea, and there never was a 
more timely time than now. 
CLEVELAND, O. 








Biblical Research. 


LATE ASSYRIOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 


(From his Presidential Address before the Assyriologicail Subsec- 
tion of the Oriental Congress.] 


[ HAVE lately come across a curious example of what I may call 
the solidarity of the literary culture which existed in the ancient 
Oriental world before the irruption of the Hittites in the fifteenth 
century, before our era separated the Semites cf the east from 
the Semites of the west, and shattered the old traditions of Baby- 
lonian infinence in Syria and Palestine. Among the tablets found 
at Tel el-Amarna are fragments relating to a Babylonian myth, 
about which Dr. Zimmern has written an interesting article: 

“* Where the pataeenet part of the tablet begins * says the Ger- 
man scholar,“ we find Adapa, son of the Ea, fishing in 
mid-sea. The waters lie round yy him “—m and smooth. en 
the south wind , and causes sea to sweep over Adapa. 
Nay at this, Adapa threatens the south wind, * I shall break 

y wi 

The narrative then continues literally as follows: 

** As he spoke thus with his mouth, the wings of the south wind 
were broken. For seven days the south wind 5; ty ane pon onmoes 
the Jand. Then Anu of the heavens) ressed his 
messenger Llabrat : * W. zpee the south wind not doen 4 across the 
land these seven days?’ His messe nger, the oe ee hark answered 
him: ‘ My lord, Feeney the son of the hath broken the 
wings tay the south wind.’ When aon oe these words he cried 
ow el 

The lines which follow are somewhat mutilated. They relate 
how Anu commands Adapa to be brought before his throne to 
give account of himself, and how Ea gives his son the necessary 
instructions safely to pass the trial before Anu. Accordingly Ea 
arrays his son Adapa in a mourning garment, and says to him: 

“When thou risest up to Heaven and reachest the gate of Anu 
the god Tammuz and the god Gis-zida will stand at the gate of 
Anu; they will see thee and = out: ‘Help, Lord! For whom 
dost thou —,* Oo ime or whom hast thou put on this 

s have gone out from our land 
are pche two 





offer the food of death. 
offer thee. Drink it not. t 
on. Oil will the ise not 
the c that 1 have given thee; mark well these ‘words that I 
have spoken unto thee. 


Then the messenger of Anu arrived : 


* Adapa nee broken the wings of the south wind. Bring him 
before me 


The . which follows is again mutilated. It tells how the 
messenger of Anu conducted Adapa to Heaven. The text con- 
tinues: 


“ When he had risen up to Heaven_and had reached the gate 
of Anu, the Tammuz and the god Gis-zida stood at the gate 
of Anu. When they saw Adape they called ont. ‘Help, Lord ! 
For whom dost thou mourn, Adapa? 52 whom hast thou put on 
this mourning garment?’ *Two Wee have gone Sat from t 
land, and therefore do I wear this mourning garment.’ “Who 

die — from tbe “and?” The 
the god Gis-zi —s = aoe Meapee' and 
their voices ya lamentation. 





rd, in mid-sea 1 was catching fish house of 
“9 lard. while still and smooth lay the waters around me. Then 
rose the south wind and dipped me into the waters.’” 

Then follow some more fragmentary lines, in which Adapa re- 
lates how he broke the wings of the south wind in his heart’s hot 
anger * 

“Then the god Tammuz and the god Gis-zida speak a word of 
kindness to Anu ; bis heart is softened and he says: * Why did Ea 
permita sinful man to page the innermost parts of Heaven and 
earth? He oe bim and gave him renown, but we—what 

unto mr * Let f food of life be oR ered, to him so 


shali we gran’ 
tat lap Sane @1 cat Then food of life 7 offered to him, but he 
ate not. Water of life wasoffered to him, but he drank not. A 
to him, and he put i i was offered 


garment was offered 
him, an he anointed himself. 
m him and raised his voice in lamentation : : dapa, 
wom in atest thou not? The gift of life cannot now be thine. 
* I remembered the words of my lord, which he agose to me: 
Eat not, drink not. but —T on garment and anoint thyself.’ 
And Anu let him return tohis try.” 
Dr. Zimmern points out the analogy which exists between the 
prohibition to eat and drink the food and water of life, which to 
Adapa would have become the food and water of death, and the 


words of Genesis: 


ive forever; there- 


d 
fore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden to till 


the ground from whence he was taken.” 

The analogy becomes the greater when we remember that Edin 
wasthe Babylonian name of the plain of Babylonia, and that an 
old hymn. which I have translated in my Hibbert Lectures on 
the Religion of the Kabylonians, tells us that it was in the gar- 
den of Eridu, the holy city of the god Ea, that the sacred tree 
was planted. 

The portion of the tablet has been lost which contained the be- 
ginning ofthe story of Adapa, or Adama, as the name may also 
be read. But where the archive chamber of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
fails us, the library of Nineveh has eome to our assistance. Some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago I copied an unnumbered fragment 
of a cuneiform tabiet in the Britisn Museum. The fragment has 
been found at Kouyunjik, the site of the ancient Nineveh, and 
for many years the mutilated condition of it prevented me from 
discovering what it was about. When, however, the legend of 
Adapa was discovered at Tel el-Amarna, and the text of it pub- 
lished and made available for study, the nature of the fragment 
I had copied became clear at once. It was anearlier portion of 
the same legend, and told us who Adapa or Adama was. He was 


Here is a translation of the fragment in question : 


“(* Why art thou sit said [Anu] to him, and he looked 
Cwans art oot  ¥ ng he pe aap _ ae | Tose up; ont 


u Jabenn y ant and the gods of 
eaven Tes eee as an = apy (else 
there was) answered accordingly whic 


like the command of Auu whoever (was) a’ prophet 

[rep lowest part Heaven to the Theht 
of Heaven. He (i.e., Adapa) looked and beheld the pene ot 
nim what pao had made 
ering m; he (removed 7] what Ka had made his nourish- 
ment, [and] his dominion he appointed for future days for a 
name. . . . * Adapa(is)the seed uf mankind. . , manand 
one oo duh _ 





It would seem from this that Adapa had originally been cre- 
ated by Ea like one of the lower animals, and that it was not 
until Anu interfered that man was raised into an upright pos- 
ture,and provided with food and raiment suitable to his new 
condition. At the same time he was given dominion over other 
beings * for future days.” 

It is impossible not to be struck by certain similarities between 
the account thus given of Adapa and certain passages in the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, we read in the Book of Job 
that, when the world wascreated, * the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”” On the other 
hand, we are told in the Book of Genesis that man was made to 
“have dominion over . , - every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth”; and that after the fall the Lord God made 
* coats of skins” for Adam and his wife. 

Letters and legends, however, were not the only contents of 
the archive chamber of the Pharaohs at Tel el-Amarna. Last 
winter Dr. Flinders etrie discovered there, on the site of what 
may be termed the Egyptian Foreign Office, fragments of dic- 
tionaries and lists of cuneiform characters. One at least of the 
dictionaries, it would seem, was compiled by ‘order of the King 
of Egypt.” It appears to be a sort of comparative vocabulary of 
three different languages, the first being Babylonian, in which 
the meaning of the words belonging to the other two is explained. 
Another of the dictionaries is important, as itshows that Sume- 
rian, the old non-Semitic language of Chaldea, must still have 
been spoken at thetime when it wasdrawn up. Not only are the 
Sumerian words contained in it expressed by their ideographic 

equivalents, but their pronunciation is also given. Thus the 
word which, we are informed, signified * slaughter” is not only 
written ileograpically, butis also spelled out phonetically, ga-az- 
ga-az. Wemay, therefore, conclude that Dr. Oppert and myself 
have been right in maintaining that the Sumerian language did 
not become extinct until a compar. tively late period. 

But it must not be supposed that Assyrian decipherment sheds 
light only on those earlier ages of history of which all memory 
seemed to have been forgotten. Even the historian of the Greek 
world in the days of Alexander’s successors is beginning to be in- 
debted to the labors of the Assyriologist. Numerous tablets ex- 
ist in the British Museum which belong to the era of the Seleu- 
cide and the Arsacide, many of which have been copied and 
published by Dr. Strassmaier. One of these, which he published 
@ year ago,* ought to be specially interesting to the historian of 
the Greek kingdom of Seleukos. It refersto the peopling of the 
“royal city ’ of Seleukia, if not to its foundation, as well as to 
a war which is otherwise unnoticed in history. 

The tablet is dated in “ the 37th year of Antiochus and Seleukos 

the kings”—that is to say, in B.c. 275. In the previous year it is 
said that the king had collected his troops and had gone to the 
country of ’Sapardu. ’Saparuu was in the neighborhood of the 
Black Sea, and is mentioned in the prophecies of Obadiah under 
the name of Sepharad. From the present text it would seem that 
it corresponded to the Bithynia and Galatia of classical geogra- 
phy. However this may be, Antiochus left a garrison there, in 
order to face the Egyptian army at the ford of the river Rfdu. 
The Egyptian forces, however, crossed the stream. A few days 
afterward the Governor of Babylonia transferred his property, 
himself and his daughters \o Babylon and Seleukia, ** the royal 
city,” and “20 elephants which the Governor of Bakhia had sent 
to the king were brotght to the ford of the river to meet him.” 
The royal body-guard was left in Babylonia “ from the beginning 
to the end of the month.” The following month was the first of 
the new year, and at the commencement of it Seleukos marched 
to “the ford of the river.”” Throughout the year prices in Baby- 
lon and the neighboring cities were calculated according to the 
standard of the “ Ionians,”’ or Greeks, and there was much sick- 
ness in the country. 
The first event which marked the beginning of the new year 
was the return of “the governors of Babylonia and the royal 
body-guard, which had gone to’Sapardu to meet the king the 
previous year, to Seleukia, the royal city, which lies upon the 
Tigris.” On the 12th day of the month the inhabitants of Babylon 
were transported to the new city of Seleukia. Corn was distrib- 
uted to the people of Babylon, Borsippa and Cutha, and a royal 
paiace was built at Seleukia. Bricks, also, were made above and 
below Babylon in order to build a temple, apparently in the same 
place. The temple bore the name of E-Sagila, like the ancient 
temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon which had been destroyed by 
the Persian kings. 








Science. 





ON the Pac‘fic Coast there is a spider which builds its 
house, so to speak, in a very peculiar manner, and is, 
therefore, styled the California turret builder. It mines 
into the ground more or less perpendicularly to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, and from a quarter toa half inchin 
diameter. The size of the house varies, according to the 
sex and maturity. This burrow is lined with silk through- 
out, and the nest of a full-grown female will have a 
turret three inches in hight above the surface of 
the ground. The material of the turret is made of 
whatever vegetation may be in the vicinity, woven together 
with silk. It has a wide rauge over California, the turrets 
presenting a pleasing variation on account of the different 
materials with which they are made. In the rainy season 
they dig out and enlarge these tubes; but they do not 
then carry off or scatter the earth, but utirize it by build- 
ing another earthen turret, reminding one, when finished, 
of a miniature vase in terra cotta, without a lid or covering 
of any kind. The sexes occupy different nests; but the 
newly hatched yuung are always found with the mother at 
the bottom of her burrow, which is more roomy at the 
base than at the opening. It is closely allied to the trap- 
door spider of other regions, but is smaller and differs in 
other respects. It is sometimes confused with the Califor- 
nia tarantula; but Professor Rivers, from whose paper 
the above facts are gathered, states that all the larger 








netenly the son of Ea,the god of culture, he was also the first 
man. 


*In the “ Zeitschrift fir Assyriolopic,” vi, 3, Dp. 285, 236. 
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spiders, in various parts of the Union, go popularly as 
tarantulas. The California turret building spider does 
_not make a nest with a trap-door. 


..In some recent experiments at the soirée of the Royal 
Society of England, an electric current of 65 volts and 15 - 
amperes, altercating 130 times a second, was passed through 
the primary of a large induction coil, when an arching 
flame, consisting chiefly of burning nitrogen, issued from 
each of the secondary poles, meeting at the center. 
After the flame had started, by drawing the poles apart, a 
bridge of flame of 212 millimeters was produced. The flame 
did not strike across if the terminals were more than 46 
millimeters apart. The flame could easily be extinguished 
‘by the breath, and could be relighted by a taper. No lines 
were observable by the spectroscope in this flame of nitro- 
gen, the spectrum being faint and continuous. The tem- 
perature, however, was a little higher than that of a good 
blow-pipe flame, fine platinum wire being melted init. A 
strong odor of nitrous acid was obtained, and when pro- 
duced in a close globe red gases rapidly filled the interior. 
Professor Crooks states that the flame of burning nitro- 
gen produced hy exciting the induction coil by means of an 
alternating current was first observed by Mr.Spooti iswoode 
in 1880. 


....-A very curious experiment has recently been made 
by Professor Spring which seems to indicate that metals 
may exist in a gaseous state at temperatures below their 
melting points. On heating leaflets of silver, platinum 
and gold to 150° C. with concentrated hvdrochleric acid in 
sealed tubes, the metals dissolved and the chlorides were 
formed, but on cooling, the hydrogen, which had been 
liberated, reduced them, and the metals were deposited on 
the sides of the tube in microscopic crystals. It is a fair 
assumption that in this case even the platinum may have 
existed some time as a liquid before taking the crystal- 
line form, 








Personals. 


LORD TENNYSON was buried October 12thin Westminster 
Abbey with simple but impressive services. On the day 
before the body was removed from Aldworth to St. Faith’s 
Chapel at Westminster. There was noceremony connected 
with it ; and it was only by accident that the people along 
the route learned that the plain van carried the body of the 
greatest English poet of this century. The next day the 
doors of the Abbey were flung open at ten o’clock for 
ticket holders, tno an immense mass of people had been 
gathering for hours before that time. There were many 
beau iful flowers in the Jerusalem Chamber, including 
two hundred superb wreaths and crosses. Among the 
most noticeable was a wreath sent by Mrs. Gladstone for 
her husband and herself composed of sweet-smelling leaves 
from Hawarden, gathered and arranged by Mrs. Gladstone 
herself. The Queen also sent a wreath of laurel leaves and 
an everlasting metallic wreath with the letters V. R. I. in 
gilt, and the words ‘A tribute of affectionate regard and 
true admiration from the Sovereign.’’ At twelve o’clock 
the processiin was formed in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
{it was headed by the officials of the Abbey, then 
came the coffin, the pallbearers marching on either 
side. They were Henry White, Secretary of the American 
Legation, representing Minister Robert T. Lincoln, who 
was on his way to this country ; Lord Salisbury, the Very 
Rev. Henry Montagu Butler, Sir James Paget, Lord Rose- 
bery, and Professor Froude. Then followed the chief 
mourners, the household servants, representatives of the 
Queen, and many notables. The choi sang the last poem 
written by Lord Tennyson, ‘‘ The Silent Voice,” the music 
of which was composed by Lady T+nnyson, to whom the 
poem was dedicat d only ten days before the funeral, and 
consisted of ten lines, beginning: 

“ When the dumb hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead.” 
The services lasted an hour. As soon as the service was 
concluded there wasa great rush tothe grave, and it re- 
quired a number of policemen to prevent the crowd from 
pressing too hard. Onlvthe Union Jack and wreaths of 
the family were allowed to remain at the grave. The 


pack: t placed in the coffin before the ld was fasteoed down 

contained the volume of ee which the poet held 

in his hand whew he was dyi a or he processio followi g 

the chief mourners numbe persons, including the 

t Swinbu'ne, several <n the head masters of 
ton and Marlborough and the Duc d’Aumale. 


...-M. Alphonse Rothschild, the head of the Paris branch 
of the great house, has been interviewed by one of the edi- 
tors of the Figaro as to his views on the labor question. 
The baron is described as of middle hight, spare in figure, 
with long silvery hair, and whiskers and mustache, also 
white high cheekbones, a somewhat long nose, and a pair 
of remarkably bright and expressive blue eyes. He denied 
that there is any real social crisis in Paris ; that the work- 
men in general are contented and pay little attention to 
the agitators ; that it is the idle and incompetent who are 
seeking the eight hours a day. Capital, he says, is like 
water; if you try to lay violent hands upon it it escapes 
through your fingers ; if you treat it gently it will accom- 
plish all manner of useful ends. In answer to the question 
whether he thought there would be always the rich and the 
poor, he replied by asking his questioner whether he did 
not think there would be always healthy people and in- 
valids. He believed that if Jewish capitalists were at- 
tacked that would mean a general assault on capital, 
which would only bring ruin to the country where it was 
attempted. In answer to the question whether he did not 


consider himself the happiest, as he was supposed to be the 
richest, man on earth, he smiled and ——. : “ Certainly, if 
there were no advant ee a th wealth, one 
would not give one’s self so much trouble to get it. - 
ha ess is another affair. At bottom, 

only real thing, is in work.” 
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BY E, IRENAXUS STEVENSON. 


Toone or more distinguished affairs that may be taken 
as dignified conclusions of a musical season’s course the 
city is accustomed. But it is a question when has occurred 
quite so notable an opening of a season here as what may 
stand for it, the concert given in reception of Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak by the National Conservatory of Music, on Friday 
even ng. The audience crowded every part of the Music 
Hall and included hundreds of well-known people in art, 
letters and society. Constant was the enthusiasm for the 
exceptionally fine orchestral performance of some new 
music by the guest of honor, and for the participation of 
Dr. Dvorak as coniuctor as well as composer. These 
things gave together plenty of material for good feeling to 
expend itself as warmly as itdid. The singing of what 
serves as our national air, faute de mieux, Mr. George 
William Warren directiug in it the superbly good orches- 
tra (largely from thé Philharmonic’s membership) and 
excellent chorus, opened the program, the audience join- 
ing with the choir. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
followed with an oration, ‘‘The Two Worlds’ ; the New 
World of Columbus and the New World of Music,”’ con- 
cluding it with a happy allusion to the old saying that by 
the Bohemian child, in its cradle, isla d on the one hand a 
rifle, on the other a violin bow, that it may make its own 
chance election of becoming marksman or fiddler; the 
speaker congratulating the musical world and the 
United States that Dr. Dvorak did not choose the 
rifle. The oration over, Mr, Anton Seidl conducted 
as fine a performance of Listz’s ‘* Tasso” as has ever been 
heard under his baton or from New York’s best orchestral 
material, with all that that high praise signifies; and he 
deservedly was recalled twice after it. Dr. Dvorak was re- 
ceived with two or three salvos of applause, and that sort 
of tribute was augmenced in appreciative fervor as bis 
share in the concert continued. His new triple Overture 
‘Nature, Life, Love,’ might better be called a symphony 
on three detached subjects. Evident as wus the working 
out ofan emotional topic in each movement, its purely 
musical qualities will be apt to transcend its topicality be 
fore even the average Metropolitan audience. Tne wealth 
of compressed melodic and harmonic stuff put into the 
score, its superabundaut vigor and decisiveness of workman- 
ship, the mighty voice and scope of contemporary instru- 
mentation evoked from it, are traits as once characteristic 
of composer and of his and our time. Oace more one 
feels sure that Antonin Dvorak is one of the not too many 
living men who in undertaking to say something always 
have something to say, sometbing to be said in a way to ar- 
rest even the most jaded attention; and tnat he always 
does so. Of the triple Overture more another time— 
enough now toobserve that it should rank amung his most 
popular works, and thatif it is thematically decidedly 
more suggestive uf some extra-Bohemian writers than 
his pagés usually are (Grieg and Krug to be mentioned) its 
splendor of workmanship is Dvorak in theabstract. After 
the Overture, the composer and conductor was thrice re- 
called ; and the same applause and more given him and his 
new ** le Deum,” aiso led by him, in which Mme. de Vere- 
Sapio, Mr. Emil Fischer and the chorus bore part. The 
“Te Deum” is an uncommon example of ecclesias- 
tical musicas Dr. Dvorak illustratesit—in its musical spirit 
suggestive of his Requiem, but ascore in which, naturally, 
the ideas are clearer, more consolidated, and used with 
sharper edges, but not lessforcibly. It moves rapidly and 
with the step of a giant. Solos are a brief business; 
scarcely more than versicles a: d responses, except for two 
beautiful ones, the ‘‘Te Ergo” for the soprano and the 
baritone’s “Tu Patris.” It is amply melodious; but often 
its melody, as its treatment, is neither that of the accepved 
ecciesiastical pattern nor yet strictly secular to our ears ; its 
spirit that of Dvorak’s race and uational art. Contrasts 
are frequent and emphatic, orchestral color rich and varied. 
The compelling, the ever and again titanic power of Dvo- 
rak’s musical mind says its say in every page. In such 
music he reminds of the opening episode on which Waipole 
built his ‘Castle of Otranto.”” Tne mystic helmet has fallen 
down before us. The ‘Te Deum” finishes with an Ascription 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra (by the by, not a canon- 
ical ending), sustaining its impressiveness sonorously. 
The work consumes about twenty-five minutes only. Its 
conclusion the other night evoked long-repeated applause, 
demonstrations for conductor and for the singers concerned 
in its brilliant initial hearing, under special conditions. 
It is to be hoped that with such astarting out Dr. Dvorak’s 
connection with the generous and enterprising institution 
over which he ha; come to preside may be nothing but to 
its furtuer repute and success. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra (its twelfth season in 
its own city has just reached its third week with the usual 
success) will give its series of [hursday evening concerts in 
this city on the dates November 3d, December 8th, January 
12th, February 9th and March 16th; and in Brooklyn, 
under the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s auspices, its 
rehearsal and concert dat-s will be the Friday afternoons 
and Saturday nights, November 4th-5th, December 9th- 
10th, January 18th-14th, February 10th-lith, March 17th- 
18th. Mr. Nikisch’s first New York program will be 
Tschaikowsky’s Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’; 
Weber’s ‘‘ Oberon” aria ‘‘ Ocean, thou monster’’; Berlioz’s 
“Queen Mab” Scherzo ; Liszt s “ Lorelei’ song and, Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony. Brooklyn’s opening program 
will include Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntala’’ Overture and 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, in E minor, two “ Tris- 
tan” excerpts for orchestra, and the same vocal numbers. 
tine Emma Juch will be the soloist here and in Brooklyn, 





the by, this orchestra has accepted the invitation of the 
Word 8 Fair, and will give several Chicago concerts dur- 


. Otto Floersheim, the well-known musical editor of 
br city, has decided on a permanent residence at Berli 
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DOMESTIC. 
THE DEDICATION OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE dedicatory ceremonies of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition began October 19th. The decorators had al- 
ready been at work all over the city,and the prominent build- 
ings presented a pleasing appearance with flags and por- 
traits and adornments of many kinds. ‘he invited guests, 
high officials of Government, representatives of foreign 
cuuntries, gathered and were met by various companies 
and introduced to the city. The school children had their 
exercises in the schools, altho no union or concentration 
of the pupils was attempted. On Thursday, the 20th, came 
the great parade, when 75,000 men marched in line in the 
view of at least 1,200,000 people. The parade was con- 
ducted in the most satisfactory manner, which was largely 
due to the efficient work of the police force. The different 
Governors of the States led their contingents, and received 
warm greetings, irrespective of politics. One beautiful 
sight was on the east side of the Federal Building, where a 
thousand little giris were arranged in the shape and draped 
in thecolors of the American flag. As theregiments passed 
by they waved their flags and gavea cheer that was warmly 
acknowledged on every hand. The Indian boys from the in- 
dustrial school at Ca: lisle attracted considerable attention ; 
then followed organizations including 8,000 men of the 
patriotic order of the Sons of America, the Chicago Hus- 
sars, different Turner societies, 1,200 S:ots with bagpipes 
and plaids, Croatian and Polish societies and Catholic 
orders of many kinds. The weather was admirable, a 
trifle cool for the spectators, but not for those in line. 
Friday, the 21st, was the crowning day, when 125,000 per- 
sons gathered in the Hall of Manufacturers to witness the 
formal dedication of the Exposition. The program was 
perhaps too long, so that the ceremonies in the Hall of 
Manufacturers and Liberal Arts were delayed until late 
in theafternoon ; but otherwise everytbing passed off with 
great success. In the morning there wasa military parade, 
in the afternoon occurred the dedication in Machinery Hall, 
and in the evening there were fireworks on the grounds of 
the Exposition and exercises in the Auditorium. About ten 
o’clock in the morning the desirable seats in the great 
Machinery Hall, covering more than thirty acres of ground, 
and so great that two structures, each as big as Madison 
Square Garden could be placed init with room to spare, 
had been taken by the 50,000 people who were to sit upon 
the benches and the 60,000 who were to occupy the chairs, 
leaving space for 10,000 to 15,000 in the aisles. The cere- 
monies, however, did not commence until three o’clock in 
the afternoon. A little after that time the judges of the 
Supreme Court and members of the Cabinet descended to 
the front row of the platform ; then came the diplomatic 
corps and the Governors of the States with their staffs. 
Many of these were greeted with applause, but Governor 
McKinley’s reception amounted to an ovation. The cere- 
monies opened with the march composed for the occasion 
by Professor J. R. Paine, of Cambridge. The immense size of 
the building and the fact that it was simply impossible to 
keep so vast an audience perfectly still, drowned the voices 
of the speakers, so that probably not one was heard more 
than a hundred feet away from where he stood. One re- 
sult was that many of them shortened their speeches. 
Following the Columbian march came the prayer 
by Bishop Fowler, of California, the introductory ad- 
dress by Director-General Davis and addresses of wel- 
come by Mayor Washburne, of Chicago; then followed 
the dedicatory ode by Miss Monroe, and an address 
by Mrs. Potter Palmer, on the work of the Board of 
Lady Managers. The tender of the buildings by 
the President of the World’s Columbian Exposition to 
the President of the World’s Columbian Commission, pre- 
ceded their tender to the President of the United States for 
dedication ‘“‘of the buildings and ground to humanity.” 
Vice President Morton expressed the grief of all at the en- 
forced absence of President Harrison, but showed in his 
brief address how well he could perform the duties of the 
occasion. The Hallelujah chorus from the ‘ Messiah” 
followed, and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, advanced to 
deliver the dedicatory oration; this is turn was foliowed 
by national songs, ‘The Star Spangled Bauner” and 
** Hail Columbia,’’ and then Chauncey M. Depew delivered 
the Columbus oration. Cardinal Gibbons offered prayer, 
and the Rev. H. C. McCook, of Philadelpbia. pronounced 
the benediction. 








.-Columbus Day was celebrated in different parts of 
the country with appropriate exercises. Generally they 
consisted of exercises in connection with the schools. There 
were parades and addresses by prominent persons In 
Brooklyn there were about 20,000 boys and girls under the 
direction of the Catholic priests of the city, and a parade 
of police and soldiers, alsoa dedication of the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Arch. There were similar exercises in the city of 
Newark and other places in New Jersey. In Pittsburg 
30,000 children took part in the planting of trees in the 
Columbus Grove on Taursday, the parade taking place oo 
Friday. there were appropriate exercises also in Cincin- 
nati, Schenectady, Newburg, Troy and many other cities 
through the Middle States. 


.... The annual report of Major-General Schofield, of the 
War Department, shows the discipline of the Army and 
the sta'e of military instruction throughont the service to 
be in a highly satisfactory condition. ‘Ihe report calls at- 
tention to tne fact that domestic violence in some States 
has rendered necessary the use of military force in support 
of the civil authority, and the result reflects honor upon the 
National Guard organizajion of the country. He reports 
a substantial beginning in the fortification and armaments 
of the seacoast, assuming that ‘his recent Legislavure has 
established a settled public policy to be steadily adhered 
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no foreign nation will venture todisturb the peace of this 
country. 


---Mr. Cleveland having been invited to attend the 
dedication ceremonies at Chicago, wrote a note on October 
18th, declining the invitation. While. expressing his 
thanks for the courtesy, and saying that could he go there 
simply as a private citizen he would be proud to attend, 
but that und r the circumstances of the candidature of 
the Presidency, and in view of the fact that President Har- 
rison could not be there, b ing detained on account of 
severe family affliction, he did not feel that it would be 
courteous for him to be present. 


.-The steamer “ City of Paris,” of the Jnman line, has 
broken all records for a trip, a day’s run, and average 
speed. It made the westward voyage from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in five days, fourteen hours and twenty-four 
minutes, one hour and thirty-four minutes faster than her 
own record made last July. Her average speed was 2070 
knots, being ,22 faster than her previous voyage. The fast- 
est run for twenty-four hours was 520 miles. Previous to 
that, her own record had been 519 miles, and that of the 
“Tc utonic” of the White Star line, 517 miles. 


..Mrs. President. Harrison continued throughout the 
week to grow more feeble, and on Sunday, October 23d, it 
seemed doubtful whether she could live through the night. 
She rallied, however, but on Monday the disease was 
making rapid progres: and she suffered from extreme de- 
pression and exhaustion. The President and members of 
the family had little repose. The doctor was with Mrs. 
Harrison throughout the morning and stated that it was 
scarcely possible that she shouid survive through the day. 


.-The new treaty between the United States Govern- 
ment and Spain has at last been completed, the signatures 
having been exchanged. News has been received at Wash- 
ington from Madrid that the arrangement has been con- 
sidered favorable to Spain. In view of the fact that no one 
questions its beneficial influence upon this country, the 
State Department feels great satisfaction at the result 
which seems to indicate a long life to the new treaty. 


..»-The city of Stamford in Connecticut celebrated her 
quarter millennialanniversary on October 19th. There 
were a large number of visitors present, and over 5,000 
marched in the procession, which required two hours to 
pass the reviewing stand. The city was profusely deco- 
rated, and there were addresses by prominent perzons. 


..Several of the State headquarters at Chicago were 
dedicated on October 22nd. At the dedication of the New 
York Building there were addresses by Chauncey M. 
Depew, Governor Flower and Archbishop Corngan. The 
Ohio, Massachusetts. Iowa, Rhode Island and Kansas 
buildings were also dedicated 


..Ex-Secretary Redfield Proctor has been elec‘ed by 
the Vermont Legislature to succeed Mr. Edmunds in the 
United States Senate. 


FOREIGN. 


.. The victories of General Crespo in Venezuela have 
thoroughly demoralized the Government Party, and they 
have virtually given up the contest. It was reported in 
the Venezuelan Consulate that the Minister had tendered 
his resignation and had sent a letter to that effect to 
Venezuela. The President and his Cabinet have written 
that they intended to leave the country for Martinique. 
The steamship ‘‘ South Portland,’’ about which there was 
discussion recently, is reported as having arrived at Trin- 
idad some time since, having dcubtless delivered her 
army to the revolutionists at La Guayra. It is said that 
the revolutionists only occupied about one fourth of the 
country, the richest and most valuable portion, how- 
ever. The Government officers still hold several ports of 
entry. Both the Consul at New York and the Minister 
at Washington will keep their positions until regularly 
replaced. 

..-The French Chamber of Deputies opened October 
18th, and the question of the Carmaux strike came up. 
Premier Loutet defended the policy the Governmect had 
pursued, declaring that the only solution of the difficulty 
was a law making arbitration compulsory in such disputes. 
A radical deputy suggested as a preferable course the 
Government ownership of the mines. Subsequent. to this 
the strike committee had agreed to submit the matters 
under dispute to arbitration. The resolve was reached 
after aclose debate. It is probabie that work will be re- 
commenced this week. In general the men have expressed 
their entire satisfaction with thedecision of the committee. 

..The Russian journalsreport officially the capture of 
six vessels in the Pacific Ocean, at towns eighteen to twen- 
ty miles from the Russian coast. Some, who had evi- 
dently from their papers not been within the prescribed 
limit, werereleased. It is claimed that the conduct of the 
Russian officers was entirely blameless, and that there was 
no ill-treatment of the people. On the other hand, the 
officer of one of the schooners that was captured claims 
that Captain Deleveron, of the Russian cruiser, which took 
his vessel, had been pronounced insane and discharged 
from command. 


.. There has been a disastrous flood in China, caused by 
the Yeliow River bursting its banks. It was reported that 
a number of towns had been washed away; but as the 
water advanced slowly the people had time to escape. 


..There has beon a continuous series of rioting in 
Cre e, the Turkish troops having suffered heavily. The 
Bishop of Sphakia intervened to set le the troubles. 


.. There has been abnormally cold weather throughout 
England, severe snowstorms in the north of the Kingdom, 
and heavy gales iu the North Sea, 


..It has been-agreed to settle the financial difficulties 
in Brazil by withdrawing a portion of the outstanding 
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MR. REID'S ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr. WHITELAW REID’s letter of acceptance appears 
within just three weeks of the date of the election. It 
seems a little late; but the Vice Presidential candidates 
have to wait for the Presidential letters to appear, and 
Mr. Cleveland’s associate has not yet given histo the pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Reid’s letter, which we feel moved to publish in 
full, is a worthy companion to that of General Harrison. 
It is a calm and dignified but powerful presentation of 
the issues of the campaign, which Mr. Reid regards as 
clear and well-defined. The great questions are, of 
course, the Tariff and the Currency, and in his letter the 
Republican Vice Presidential candidate shows the 
voters of the country what is involved in an indorse- 
ment of the Democratic ticket and platform. The 
Democratic candidates, if they are elected, are 
pledged by the platform they have accepted to substi- 
tute for a Protective Tariff, a tariff for revenue only. In 
the process of Tariff revision or repeal they are required 
by their platform to ignore the claims either of capital or 
labor to consideration. The party has declared that a pro- 
tective tariff is unconstitutional. A tariff for revenue only 
is a tariff with the Free Trade principle substituted for 
the Protective. Mr: Reid quotes from the London Times, 
of September 28th, a few sentences, showing that the 
Democratic policy, ‘‘if fairly and logically carried out, 
is not to be distinguished from Free Trade in the practi- 
cal form in which we are familiar with it.” All the 
avowed Free Traders in the country are in the Demo- 
cratic Party. They are there because they believe that 
Protection has its firmest opponent in the Chicago 
platform and candidates. Mr. Cleveland is admired by 
them for his attitude on this subject, and they are 
perfectly willing to trust him and his party to 
carry out their wishes. The voter must choose between 
the parties and their policies in this most momentous 
matter. What the Republican Party stands for has been 
under test for thirty years. Mr. Reid gives some statis- 
tics indicating how we have prospered under.it. The 
true value of all the property in the United States has 
increased in the thirty years, under Republican rule and 
a Republican tariff, from $14,000,000,000 to $58,000,000,000 
—a net increase of $44,000,000,000. Itis such facts as 
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these that Republicans appeal to when they ask that 
their policy of Protection be approved and maintained. 

The currency question Mr. Reid discttsses with great 
clearness and force. Our splendid paper currency the 
Democrats propose to “‘ sectionalize.” Consider the sig- 
nificance of these facts which no one will dispute : 

“No human being ever lost a dollar or a cent by the note 

of a National bank, solvent or otherwise. The losses by 
State bank notes have been counted by tens of millions, 
have touched all classes, and reached every corner of the 
country. It is true that the gradual payment of the Gov- 
ernment bonds may require some change in the securities 
demanded as a guaranty for the National bank notes. The 
party which devised the system and made it a magnificent 
success may be relied upon to meet that emergency when it 
arises ; and the one party that assuredly could not be re- 
lied upon in the matter is the party which has now for- 
mally proposed, as its remedy for the difficulty, a return to 
the semi-barbarous condition of the heterogeneous State 
bank issues before the War.” 
Those whose memory antedates the War will bear wit- 
ness to the truth of Mr. Reid’s statement that the Dem- 
ocratic Party has ‘‘encouraged in turn every financial 
heresy,” and opposed every step taken by the Republic- 
an Party in the record of the past thirty years. Is 
such a party entitled to the public confidence? 

The Democratic Party has been the party of opposition 
almost continuously since 1860. It opposes Reciprocity, 
which has added upward of $22,500,000 to our imports, 
it opposes the present high tide of prosperity by its 
calamity cry, opposes our national currency, and wants 
to overturn the best and most successful Administration 
we have had since Lincoln’s, to tinker with the best cur- 
rency the world has seen, and to disturb the most pros- 
perous conditions any nation ever had. 

Mr. Reid has proved his eminent fitness for the high 
position for which he has been named. If called by any 
untoward event to occupy the Presidential chair he 
would do this great country no discredit. This is a con- 
sideration of great moment. Mr. Henry C. Lea, an In- 
dependent, told us last week the risk we run if Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Cleveland’s associate, should be called to 
the chief place. Mr. Reid will be needed as presiding 
officer of the Senate. His casting vote might determine 
the fate of a free silver bill. He isa gentleman of un- 
spotted character, splendid record and large ability. 
His letter shows his statesmanship. Harrison and 
Reid represent the flower of American citizenship. Let 
them be honored, so that the world may honor their 
nation. 


CONGREGATIONALISM ACCORDING TO DR. 
ROSS. 








WE published last week the report prepared by A. 
Hastings Ross, D.D., of a committee of the Congrega- 
tional National Council on the Relations of the Benevo- 
lent Societies to the Churches. This report, putin type a 
month before the meeting of the Council, was made 
somewhat untimely by the practical action on the subject 
taken at the meeting of the American Board at Chicago, 
and which evidently was not anticipated. The action, 
approved by the American Board, looked to the nomina- 
tion by the representative Congregational bedies in the 
several States of men who should be elected by the Cor- 
porate Members, at the annual meeting of the Board, 
which can be done under its present charter. Dr. Ross’s 
plan was more radical, if not more practical, and in the 
discussion upon it which followed before the Council of 
Minneapolis members of his own committee, as President 
Northrop and Dr. Braéford, deserted it, and expressed 
themselves satisfied with what was granted at Chicago ; 
and the Council itself overwhelmingly took that view. 
But Dr. Ross and a number of his disciples were not sat- 
isfied, and would have much preferred the report as he 
had prepared it. 

Dr. Ross begins with the assumption that it is utterly 
un-Congregational to have a benevolent society which 
appeals to the churches not under the direct government 
of the churches. He, therefore, proposed to divide the 
societies into two departments, Homeand Foreign. The 
American Board would compose the Foreign depart- 
ment, and its charter should be changed, so that it 
should be governed by delegates elected, on a fair system 
of apportionment, by the State bodies. It should be 
election and not nomination, and the present Corporate 
Members would cease to elect their successors. The 
Home department would include the six other societies. 
The delegates would be chosen in the same way, but to 
be delegates—the same men—to all six societies, which 
societies should meet at the same time and place, and 
the same delegates would vote to-day as the governing 
body of the American Home Missionary Society, to- 
morrow of the American Missionary Association, the 
next day of the Church Building Society, and so on 
through the week. Some of the committees, and we 
suppose Dr. Ross, would prefer to include the American 
Board in the same plan, and have the same delegates, 
elected by the State bodies, govern all the seven socie- 
ties, and also constitute the National Council. 

The plan by nomination, approved at the meeting of 
the Board, and the plan by election, strenuously insisted 
on by Dr. Ross, agree perfectly in their practical results. 
They both equally secure representation of the churches. 
We suppose it is mere nonsense to suggest that the Cor- 
porate Board might refuse to elect the men nominated by 





the State bodies. The plan by nomination secures 
everything desired by the dozens of State bodies that 
have asked representation ; but the other plan was pre- 
ferred by its author because it favors his primary as- 
sumption that a society, in erder to be Congregational, 
must be under the immediate management of the 
churches. He says: 


‘““To nominate merely and not to elect, implies that a 
voluntary society supported by the churches is equal or 
superior to the churches, having both the right and the 
authority to confirm or reject their nominations at pleas- 
ure. The assumption of such right and authority is radi- 
cally repugnant to the independence of our churches, .. . 
In the matter of control, churches, not money, should be 
the electoral unit.” 


This is very dogmatic ; but still more dogmatically does 
Dr. Ross present his sole and only plan in a little leaflet 
which he distributed at Minneapolis. The plan of nomi- 
nation is, he says, ‘‘ repugnant to the constitutive princi- 
ple of our [Congregational] polity.” The right of the 
churches “to manage all their affairs as they see best is 
unconditional”; the plan of ‘‘employing voluntary in- 
stead of ecclesiastical agencies” makes ‘our agents our 
masters.” ‘The churches are, be says, in ‘“‘ thralldom” to 
the societies, are in ‘“‘ bondage,” have suffered “ the loss 
of independence”; ‘‘the men who control the work of 
the churches should be elected by the churches”; indeed 
—and words cannot go further—the plan of nominating 
men to be elected by the Board, “surrenders, so far 
forth, the sole principle that makes us Congregational- 
ists.” 

It is just a little odd to hear the authority of the as- 
sociated churches proclaimed as the sole principle of 
Congregationalists. Congregationalism is not the name 
of that theory. The freedom of the individual has gen- 
erally been supposed to be a superior constitutive princi- 
ple. 

Dr. Ross assumes, without trying to prove it, that no 
society can be Congregational that is not governed by 
delegated representatives of associated churches. What 
possible basis is there for this assumption? A philoso- 
pher of the inductive school would ask what are the 
facts bearing on the subject, and he would soon learn 
that there have been about as many ways of managing a 
Congregational society as the mind of man could invent, 
all equally Congregational, for Congregationalism gives 
liberty. The one sort of society which Dr. Ross says is 
the only Congregational sort, is the only one which Con- 
gregationalism has not yet adopted, which is not yet 
born, but is like the lion in Milton’s description of the 
creation, still ‘‘ pawing to get free its hinder parts.” 

The control of a society by delegates ecclesiastically 
elected may give one form of Congregational ‘society, 
but to make it the only form would be against precedent 
and principle. The theory denies liberty, proclaims 
uniformity and tends to tyranny. It declares that Con- 
gregationalism can use but one type. It has not the wis- 
dom of the woman who thanked the Lord he had not 
made everything butternut color. Speaking of the 
mandatory rubrics of the Episcopal service, Dr. Storrs 
once said: ‘If anybody tells me I must, then I won't ; 
and if anybody tells me I sha’n’t, then I will.” This 
theory gives liberty to but one sort of society, and that 
one as yet untried. Congregationalists have hitherto 
asserted their liberty in organizing their societies on such 
models as those who formed and supported them pre- 
ferred. 

A society governed on Dr. Ross’s plan must be the 
society of the majority; it cannot be the society of a 
minority. But societies by no means always represent 
the majority of the denominations that support them, 
Even the American Board was first the society of a few 
enthusiasts, just as the American Missionary Association 
was the society of the antislavery fanatics, and did not 
expect general indorsement until after the War had 
done its full missionary work. Societies have their 
special constituents, just as newspapers and seminaries 
do. The Congregationalist and The Advance are both 
Congregational papers; but they represent different 
ideas and appeal to different people, as did, at an earlier 
date, The Congregationalist and The Puritan Recorder. 
So Hartford and New Haven Seminaries both appeal to 
the churches for support, are both unquestionably Con- 
gregational institutions, but represent the free diversity 
of their denomination, and could not be put under the 
same directorate without destroying their individuality. 

What an extraordinary proposition this is of one set of 
voting members for six or even seven societies! It seeks an 
absolute uniformity of policy. If one society has asome- 
what different policy from another, it subordinates the 
weaker to the stronger, and tempts the societies to enter 
the ecclesiastical arena to see which shall capture the del- 
egates and get the victory. It would end in resistance 
and the creation of new societies en the voluntary plan. 
We do not mean to say that the government of a society 
by ecclesiastical machinery is not one good way, and 
may even be one possible Congregational way ; but to 
impose it upon the churches as the only way is un-Con- 
gregational, unhistorical and tyrannous. The plan has 
been evolved, like the German professor’s camel, out of 
the studious buzzing of an intra-revolving brain, and not 
out of any Baconian investigation of the history and con- 
ditions of the churches concerned. The National Council 
did wisely to be satisfied with the substance, without 
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adding to it what would be merely: an indorsement of 


the Ross theory of Congregationalism, lest one good cus- 
_ tom should corrupt the world. 
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THE BUSINESS VIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Wuat politicians say concerning the issues involved 
in the present campaign may be subject to some dis- 
count. They may exaggerate the importance of the 
issues involved, or lay more stress upon some particular 
question than its importance justifies. But everybody 
has learned to trust the judgment of business men—men 
who are not drawn into politics for the sake of politics. 
but whose party duties are limited to the proper exercise 
of the functions of citizenship. They know whether the 
result of the policy of the Administration for the preced- 
ing four/years has been hurtful or helpful to the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and whether the propositions 
of the party in opposition are likely to be damaging or 
otherwise to the prosperity of the future. Especially is 
their judgment of weight when they come forward to 
deny the representations of those Democratic orators 
who insist that the condition of affairs is calamitous, and 
that if the country would have real prosperity the policy 
of its Administration must be revolutionized. 

Mr. Darwin R. James isa representative merchant of 
New York City. He has been long enough in business to 
be widely known, and has had experience eucugh in legis- 
lation as a member of Congress to qualify him to ex- 
press an intelligent opinion upon the issues involved in 
the present election. We hope that no voter will fail to 
read his article, beginning on the first page. He says 
that he has, during the past summer, traveled all through 
the northern half of the country, and everywhere he finds 
that our manufacturing interests are in the most flour- 
ishing condition. Factories, he says, are ‘‘ overwhelmed 
with orders for goods.” Our railroads report a larger 
tonnage, the clearing houses show a great increase in the 
volume of trade, and the comparatively small number 
of failures among business firms shows that we are now 
enjoying a ‘‘ remarkable degree of commercial prosper- 
ity.” As a further indication of good times, the labor 
troubles have been fewer than usual. 

Mr. James is fully satisfied of the wisdom of the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff. Its good effect, he says, has surprised 
even its friends. Instead of restricting our commerce it 
has increased it ; instead of bringing disaster upon our 
markets we find ourselves on the ‘‘ high tide of industry 
and prosperity.” When our Democratic opponents say 
that such prosperity as we have is in spite of our protect- 
ive tariff, is it not quite possible that they are mistaken 
in believing that the repeal of that tariff will bring 
greater prosperity? It seems to us that the argument 
they offer is a pretty poor one. The fact that all our 
commercial interests so rapidly adjusted themselves to 
the changes in the tariff proves that Protection has no 
disastrous element in it. Our commercial career since 
Protection became our settled policy has been of unex- 
ampled splendor, The history of the periods when low 
tariff or free trade prevailed is not such as to encourage 
us to believe that actual disaster would not come upon 
us if we take the advice of the Democratic Party and 
adopt as our policy a tariff for revenue only. 

‘“‘There is nothing,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ that business 
men dread so much as a change in the national policy of 
government.” This being so we do not understand how 
the Democratic candidates can reasonably expect the 
support of the business interests of the country. The 
policy which they propose is clearly a revolutionary 
one. If they succeed in obtaining control of the Admin- 
istration and of both Houses of Congress, the country 
would be for months in dread suspense as to the changes 
to be enacted in the Tariff. Capital would be anxious, 
and become extremely censervative; new enterprises 
would not be undertaken, and all business ventures 
would be conducted with great caution. We should 
have, at least, a year of suspense, which would be very 
trying to all our industries, and then we should have to 
try the effects of a radical departure from the policy that 
has prevailed for the last thirty years. Is this necessary? 
is it wise? If business were stagnant, if we had had 
four years of distress, if our producers and our markets 
and our labor were in a suffering, condition, a change of 
policy might be advocated with some show of reason ; 
but to inaugurate a radical change under the present 
conditions seems a wicked jeopardizing of unequaled 
success. 

Mr. James speaks in the highest terms of President 
Harrison. Heis a man who has proved his fitness for 
high office, a man of large views, and a man who “‘in- 
spires confidence” as a thorough American representing 
‘* American citizenship better” than any man now before 
the public. Mr. James considers him the ‘‘ best equipped 
man for the position of Chief Executive” that we have 
had since Mr. Lincoln. 

What Mr. James says from the business point of view 
is well re-enforced by Mr. Sherer, the Manager of the 
New York Clearing House, from the financial point of 
view. What he says about the Democratic policy re- 
specting State bank issues cannot be treated lightly. 
Upon this point alone, if no other issues were involved, 
Mr. Sherer would feel that he must vote for the re-elec- 
tion of General Harrison. He says that ‘among the 
conservative financiers of New York” the ‘ general 











sentiment is that it would be wise, from a business point 
of view, to continue the present Administration for an- 
other term.” If there is any argument that tells heavily 
for the other side we are not acquainted with it. 





BISHOP GAINES ON THE SOUTHERN 
QUESTION. 


A SHORT time ago Bishop Brown, one of the bishops of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in an open 
letter announced his disappointment at the failure of the 
Republican Party to protect the colored people of the 
South in their legal rights, and his intention of support- 
ing the Democratic ticket. It is not unnatural, perhaps, 
that some of our colored friends should feel that the 





party has net done all that it ought to do or could do to | 


secure their rights to them, But that any of them 
should think that they have a better friend in the Dem- 
ocratic Party is a most singular conclusion ; and we feel 
quite sure that the number who reach this conclusion 
will be very small. We have a letter from Bishop W. J. 
Gaines, of Georgia, which we heartily commend to all 
our colored friends. He does not see, he says, how the 
Republican Party is chargeable with any such culpable 
neglect as Bishop Brown indicates, So far as the violent 
acts of mobs are concerned, he shows clearly enough 
that it is impossible, under the Constitution as it is, for 
Congress to give the colored people any protection. 
These acts of violence, he says, are committed by mobs 
and are committed in defiance of State and municipal 
laws. The difficulty is not with the laws, but with pub- 
lic opinion, which ‘‘ directly upholds or winks at these 
outrages.” Bishop Gaines continues : 


The remedy must come from within rather than without. 
When public opinion both at home and abroad scorns and 
deprecates these evils as it should, then it will remove 
one of the greatest scandals of ourage. There are thou- 
sands of Democrats in the South who sincerely deplore this 
national scandal. I know them, I have talked with them. 
But the misfortune is, they will not, or they do not, bring 
their influences to bear against a violent public oppression. 
If many of the liberal Southern Democrats had as much 
moral courage as they have physical bravery, these evils 
would be speedily corrected ; for when it comes to physical 
and animal bravery and prowess, the Southern people have 
few equals and no superiors. But what we need is the 
moral nerve and force to cultivate a public local sentiment 
in favor of equal rights to all, special privileges‘to none, 
and absolute justice to humanity regardless of color. 

Under the leadership of the New York Sun, the Bour- 
bon Democrats are now seeking to accomplish what Mr. 
Bayard said in the Forty-second Congress ; ‘‘ But whenever 
that party (Republican) shall go down, as go down it will 
at some time not long in the future, that will be the end of 
the political power of Negroes among white men on this 
continent.’’ If Mr. Cleveland is elected, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah will be admitted as States, and Mr. Bay. 
ard’s prediction will be fully verified. If Mr. Harrison is 
elected the solid South will break of its own weight before 
1896, and in 1896 Blaine, Lincoln or McKinley as Republic- 
an candidate for President, will carry at least three South- 
ern States. The Bourbon Democratic leaders well know 
that they cannot hold the South solid for more than four 
years longer under a Republican Administration, and 
therefore their frantic appeals about the ‘Force bill,” 
Negro domination, etc., are all buncombe. If Harrison 
and Reid carry the country next November, the process of 
disintegration already begun will have leavened the whole 
lump by 1896. 

I am emphatically opposed to any harsh and drastic 
legislation aimed at the South as it solidifies them instantly 
and is exactly what the Bourbon leaders want. Ifthe 
North will only elect General Harrison, with the ac- 
credited knowledge he now has of the situation, and his 
ripe experience, the solid South will disappear. Then 
there may be divisions among whites and black North and 
South along the lines of financial and industrial issues. The 
election of Mr. Cleveland by the South and the awful Tam- 
many Hall I regard as a calamity to good government. 


Editorial Votes. 


THE poems this week are unusually interesting. Jobn 
B. Tabb has one of his epigrammatic quatrains addressed 
to Alfred Tennyson; Mrs. B. Dimond bewails the bacteria 
and bacilli that have taken the place of nymph and dryad ; 
Bliss Carman sings the Buccaneer Bee, and Katherine N. 
Huger has a rhyme after the manner of Bret Harte. 
Among communications, Dr. Cuyler begins with a charac- 
teristic religious article on ‘What we Find in Jesus,” 
after which the Hon. Darwin R. James tells from a busi- 
ness point of view, and William Sherer, Manager of the 
New York Clearing House, from a financial point of view, 
why Harrison should be re-elected ; Mrs. Lillie describes 
Tennyson’s home life; Mr. Stoddard Dewey continues the 
true story of Columbus and Pinzon ; Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
tells the story of the life and death of the poet Tannahill ; 
Frank Linstow White writes about Artists’ Signatures ; 
George R. Leavitt, D.D., has a word to say about the New 
Berea; Prof. A. H. Sayce tells the Babylonian myth of the 
creation of man; Dr. Groff speaks of impurities in butter 
and milk; Mr. G. E. Walsh reports about the wheat crop, 
and Katherine Armstrong tells housewives how to use 
remnants. We print Whitelaw Reid’s letter of acceptance 
in full, and publish stories by Sarah E. Ober and Mary 
Barstow, 








AS we goto press the life of Mrs. Harrison is slowly 
ebbing away. Itis only measured by hours. She is sur- 
rounded by her family and friends. The President has been 
constant in his attendance at her bedside, neglecting every- 
thing but the most imperative duties of State. In these dark. 
hours he has the sympathy of all hearts. The greatest 
sorrow of his life is at his door. He will bear it with the 
fortitude which the Christian faith gives, and will be up- 
held by the earnest prayers of the nation. 


ONE of our daily papers last week reported that the 
question of closing the Chicago Exposition on Sunday had 
been finally settled ; but a full account of the meeting of 
the Commissioners does not bear out the statement. What 
was done at the meeting of the Commission was this: A 
number of petitions for and against Sunday closing were 
presented, and it had been intended to devote one session to 
the discussion of the question, but as other business was 
pressing Commissioner Hundly, of Alabama, suggested 
that the hearing on the question be indefinitely postponed. 
He said that the directory had not yet decided upon the 
rules for the Exposition and a discussion upon that point 
now would be premature. Commissioner Harris, of Vir- 
ginia, offered a resolution calling upon the directors to 
state whether they had or had not accepted the appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 made by Congress on condition that the 
Fair be closed on Sunday. These two resolutions were 
adopted, the general opinion being that as the appropria- 
tion had been accepted the condition must be observed. 
Another Commissioner, in order to secure a test vote, 
offered a resolution to the effect that as the “ toiling mil- 
lions of America are determined to be allowed one day of 
the week to see the wonders of the world, and that day the 
Sabbath,” the Commission petition Congress to rescind 
its action against Sunday opening. This resolution was 
laid on the table, without a count vote. While, therefore, 
the question is not finally settled all the present indica- 
tions are that the condition of the appropriation by Con- 
gress will be complied with. But until the matter is 
definitely and finally decided it would be a mistake on the 
part of those who are opposed to Sunday opening to relax 
their efforts or cease to forward petitions. There should 
be no relaxation of the opposition until the question is 
properly determined. 


Wuat the Synod of New York has done with reference 
to the Briggs case before the New York Presbytery is to 
refuse to interfere in any way at the present stage of the 
trial. The complaint to the Synod was taken on behalf of 
Dr. Briggs against the ruling of the Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery to the effect that the dismissal of the case against 
Professor Briggs did not necessarily put an end to the 
Prosecuting Committee. That committee was really ac- 
cording to the ruling, an independent body representing 
the Presbyterian Church. This is the view which the Gen- 
eral Assembly seemed to take of the matter when it in- 
structed the Presbytery to proceed with the trial of the ac- 
cused professor. The Synod does not say whether the 
Prosecuting Committee has or has not a legal standing 
under the Constitution of the Church. It neither accepts 
nor dismisses the complaint, but simply declares that it is 
inexpedient to take action at present, holding that the 
complainants have not yet exhausted their rights in the 
Presbytery, and that after action has been had in the Pres- 
bytery the complainants will still have opportunity, by ap- 
peal or complaint, to bring their case again before the 
Synod. This seems tous to be the correct judicial view to 
take of the matter. While partisans may try to make it 
appear that the sentiment of the Synod is for or against 
Dr. Briggs, we prefer simply to believe that the Synod did 
not look at the matter from a partisan standpoint at all, 
but judged the matter fairly according to the Constitution 
of the Church. If the friends of Dr. Briggs went to the 
Synod hoping to secure partisan advantage it is quite cer- 
tain that they have failed. The only course left to the 
Presbytery now is to proceed to dispose of the case. 


THE Archbishops of the Roman Cathvlic Church in the 
United States will meet in council in Baltimore, under the 
presidency of Cardinal Gibbons. It has been reported in 
the papers that the school question, so vigorously discuss- 
ed in the Church, will be a chief topic; but this we do not 
believe. The Cardinal would, doubtless, repress any dis- 
cussion of that subject which has been settled by the Pope 
in his decision ‘‘Tolerari Potest.”” What can be, and 
doubtless will be, discussed is the religious instruction of 
Catholic children in the public schools. The parochia, 
schools of New York City, for example, provide for the 
icstruction of only thirty thousand children out of four 
times as many Catholic children of school age. The rest are 
in the public schools, or not at school at all. The religious 
justruction of these children is often very imperfect. It is 
possible to gather them for such instruction in the churches 
on Saturday and Sunday. More than this can be done bya 
zealous and faithful pastor. Dr. McGlynn, before he was 
excommunicated, felt thisso deeply that he gathered all the 
children of his immense parish every morning, before 
school, and had them taught their religious duties; but 
this is more than most priests could well accomplish. 


HERE is this from a Catholic paper : 


“The Alumni of the College of Our Lady of Angels gave a dinner 
at Hartford, Conn.,on September 27th. ‘The clergymen largely 
predominated,’ says The Telegram’s report. They had sherry, 
claret, Roman punch, Pommery Sec and cognac—and ‘the cler- 
gymen largely predominated "—of course. No wonder but one 
priest of Hartford is known as a Prohibitionist—and a strange 
being he must be thought; and the reunion ended by the sing- 
ing of ‘ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’ and I guess they all were; but 
it wasn’t the Prohib. priest they sang of. 

“The Pope seid,‘ Let priests shine as models of total absti- 
nence.’ 





* What if he did ? 
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And the same Catholic editor has the courage to criticise 
the Cardinal himself and his newspaper organ : 
“ Archbishop Carroll once issued a Pastoral to Catholics asking 


them ‘to take an interest in the Lottery for building the Cathe- 
dral at Baltimore.’ 

“Now The Mirror, under the direct jurisdiction of the Cardi- 
nal, the successor of Archbishop Carroll, could not go in the 
mail if it published a lottery ad. or even the drawings at a 
Church Fair. 


“But it prints Rum ads., and the Cardinal favors licensing 
saloons if they pay High. 

“There are some people who think I am a crank for saying that 
a successor of the Cardinal will present as great a contrast to 


that course as his attitude on Lottery does to Archbishop Car- 
roll’s.” 


MAY we say one word to those of our readers who take 
no interest in the tariff discussion, and who insist that 
there is little practical difference between the two parties 
as to how the main income of the nation shall be obtained ? 
Now, leaving that question one side, if it has been made too 
prominent, what are the other chief issues? One is the 
financial one. Which of the two great parties can best be 
trusted against free silver or irresponsible paper currency ? 
There is no question on that subject. However many soft 
money Republicans there may be, there are twice as many 
Democrats, as everybody knows who has watched either 
the current of popular opinion or the votes of Congress. 
Northern Republicans are safer for sound money than 
Southern Democrats; and President Harrison will not 
have the task of resisting the sentiment of his party which 
Mr. Cleveland would have were he elected; and no one 
doubts that Mr. Harrison is an inflexible advocate 
of an honest dollar. Then another thing to be con- 
sidered is the Indian question. Let any one contrast 
the shocking condition of the Indian management under 
Mr, Cleveland with the energy with which, under Mr. 
Harrison, the policy of allotment and education and citi- 
zenship has been pressed, so that now we see the final ab- 
sorption of the Indians in our people as a consummation 
near at hand. Who wants this advance imperiled ? Then 
there is the policy of Reciprocity, for which those who 
make so much of an impossible free trade might have a 
good word, and which, under Mr. Harrison and Mr. Blaine, 
has been a marked feature of this Administration. Does 
it not deserve some approval from those who forget that, 
if the McKinley law has raised the tariff on wool, cutlery 
and tin plate, it has put a hundred articles on the free list, 
among which our friends, some of them college professors, 
may remember are the books in German and French which 
they have toimport. Then, what is to be said of the atti- 
tude of the two parties toward a free and full ballot ? 
This may not, again, be a National question, but it isa 
State question, and one of tremendous importance, and 
have we no duty of sympathy with those in the Southern 
States who are trying to secure an honest vote without 
suppression? Or is it the part of a patriot to say that the 
Negroes are ignorant and their vote ought to be sup- 
pressed? Let our hesitating friends who have no love for 
the Republican policy of Protection, consider the other 
important matters involved, and vote accordingly. These 
points we commend to a number of professors in Amherst 
College who have been persuaded to take the questionable 
course of signing an appeal in behalf of Mr. Cleveland, 
not as individuals with others, but as members of a college 
faculty. This is a sort of innovation which snould not be 
imitated. 


Mr. JAMES G. BLAINE in addition to his recent speech at 

Ophir Farm, strongly commending the Republican ticket 
and platform to the support of the voters of the country, 
has published an article in the November number of The 
North American Review, just issued, in which he analyzes 
and compares the letters of President Harrison and Mr. 
Cleveland, commending the one andcondemning the other. 
Of President Harrison’s letter he says that ‘‘ perhaps none 
of his predecessors has made so exhaustive and none a 
more clear presentation of the questions involved.”’ He se- 
verely criticises Mr. Cleveland’s letter, charging him with 
departing from the position of his party platform on 
the question of Free Trade, and controverts his utterances 
on the currency question. Mr Blaine, of course, does not 
omit to speak in high terms of reciprocity, with the pro- 
posal of which he is generally credited. There is, we sup- 
pose, no question that he advanced the proposition while 
the McKinley bill was pending and did all he could to have 
it adopted. In this he had the hearty co-operation of Presi- 
dent Harrison, as is indicated by Mr. Darwin R. James in 
his article on another page. Mr. James says that he knows 
that the President urged Senators and others to support 
it. While Mr. Blaine has not been particularly active in 
the present campaign it must be remembered that he was 
scarcely more so in that of 1888. His utterances show that 
he is keenly desirous of the success of the Republican 
Party, the party to which he has given his whole public 
life, and the party which has honored him as it has honored 
no living American. 


WE do not feel called upon to add much in the way of 
comment to what we said last week about the decision of 
the Supreme Court at Washington on the Michigan elec- 
toral case. The case came to the Court on appeal from the 


decision of the Supreme Court of Michigan, holding that’ 


what is known as the Miner Electoral Law, providing that 
the Presidential Electors of that State shall be elected by 
Congressional districts, is constitutional. There was very 
little in reality to make up a case before the Court at 
Washington in opposition to this decision. The language 
of the Constitution is very plain-on this point, and it is 
simply reviving a practice that was more or less general in 
the first third of the present century. The State of Michi- 
gan has clearly the right to choose ita Presidential Electors 
by congress‘onal districts. The Legislature of the State, 
made Democratic by accident, returned to this old prac- 
tice in order to gain four or five votes for its national can- 
didates, If there had been the least probability of the 








cratic State where it might chance to have temporary 
control of the Legislature. 


THE Democratic papers and the Catholic papers which 
are in sympathy with Father Stephan in his attacks upon 


calculated to stir up Catholic prejudice against the Harri- 
son Administration. Not only are all the old stories, which 
have been told so many times and answered so many times, 
reiterated ad nauseam against the Commissioner, but 
many new ones have been invented, most of them without 
even a shadow of foundation in fact. It is apparently 
hoped, by these continued assaults, to influence some Cath- 
olic voters in Connecticut, New York, Indiana and some of 
the Western States. The controversy of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions against the Indian Bureau is 
well understood by the public, and there is absolutely 
nothivg new to be said regarding it. The Indian Bureau 
has vindicated itself against the charge of unfairness in 
its dealings with Catholics, and has shown conclusively 
that these people have received not only fair but generous 
treatment in the matter of distributing funds for contract 
schools. The secret report written by Father Stephan for 
private circulation has come to be thoroughly known, and 
has reacted against its author and his friends. Many of 
the most fair-minded Catholics have repudiated this fresh 
assault, and denounce it as unjust and impolitic. This 
effort on the part of Father Stephan and his co-workers to 
force into this political contest a sectarian question, is 
looked upon with great alarm by many conservative peo- 
ple; and it is felt that the issue of it mus-, of necessity, be 
harmful. Religious controversies are always bitter, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that they should enter into 
American politics. That they bave done so in this case is 
clearly and unmistakably the fault of the friends of the 
Catholic Indian Bureau, and whatever results may grow 
out of it will be chargeable directly to them. 


LAST week we had to chronicle the Columbian celebra- 
tian in New York; this week even more public interest 
has been drawn to the exercises in Chicago, as they in- 
cluded the dedication of the buildings of the great Exposi- 
tion and the gathering of the representatives of the 
National Government and of the States, as well as of the 
organizations and congresses connected with the Exposi- 
tion. Every one regretted the absence of President 
Harrison and deeply sympathized with him in its cause. 
The building in which the dedicatory exercises were held 
contained the largest collection of people that has 
ever gathered under one roof, and never before has 
one voice been heard by so many. To be sure, most of the 
addresses were but a pantomim: to many of those present, 
and we find it hard to believe that even Mr. Depew’s ora- 
tion could be heard by the hundred thousand people who 
are said to have been able to catch the words. The 
addresses of Vice President Morton, Mr. Depew, Colonel 
Watterson, Archbishop Ireland and other speakers were, 
if not fresh on so old a theme as Columbus, at least worthy. 
While as a spectacular display the procession on the streets 
may not have excelled what has been seen elsewhere, yet 
the representation of distinguished men, of judges. gov- 
ernors and legislators, made it superior to anything seen 
since the great Washington Centennial in this city. The 
grandeur of the preparations for the Exposition impressed 
all the visitors from abroad. The buildings are incom- 
parably superior to anything ever provided for a World’s 
Fair, and everything seems to be in such a condition of 
forwardness as called out universal admiration. 

“ Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equaled in all their glories to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.” 


Pres. D. W. FIsHER, of Hanover College, Ind., gives 
us information which throws some light on the possible 
origin of American races. He says: 


One of the recent graduates of Hanover College, W. T. Lopp, 


myself, says of last winter : 


“No thaws during the winter, and ice blocked in the strait. 
This has always been doubted by whalers. Eskimos have told 
them that they sometimes crossed the strait on ice, but they have 
never believed them. Last February and March our Eskimos had 
a tobacco famine. Two parties (five men) went with dog sleds to 

Cape, on the Siberian coast, and traded 
and marten ski 


upon the origin of the 


fact which he has narrated above. 


ests have made a loud call for his presence in this country 








State going Democratic, it would not have thought of such 
an expedient. It was simply a measure to beat the Repub- 
licans and get a number of votes in a regular Republican 
State. It was thoroughly partisan ; it ought to open the 
eyes of the people of Michigan to the real character of the 
party that resorts to such tricks to secure advantage. We 
should be very much ashamed of the Republican Party if 
it had resorted to such a partisan dodge in any Demo- 


the Indian Bureau, are very active in disseminating matter 


for the past two years has been in charge of the Mission School 
for the Eskimos, at Port Clarence, Alaska, on the American side 
of Bering Strait. A letter under date of August 8ist, 1892, to 


some beaver, otter 
ns for Russian tobacco, and returned safely. It 
is only during an occasional winter that they can do this. But 
every summer they make several trips in their big wolves skin 
boats—forty feet long. These observations may throw some light 
Prehistoric Races of America.” 


Mr. Lopp is in every way a reliable man; and it would 
seem to be a , ity not to give to the public the important 


THE retirement of Mr. Hirsch from the United States 
Legation at Constantinople is matter of regret to all in- 
terested in missions in the Turkish Empire; It is well 
known that Mr. Hirsch’s continuance tere for the past 
year has been at no little personal sacrifice. Private inter- 


but he has remained at his post in order-that he might, so 
far as possible, complete the work which he had begun. 
The position of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Sublime Porte is not the most attractive 
one in the diplomatic service; but it has had’the good 
fortune to be filled by a succession of able men of high 














character. Mr. Hirsch has kept the record of the Legation 
up to the highest mark. It is especially pleasant that one 
of a different faith should be so strong a supporter of 
mission interests, as it gives convincing proof, on the one 
hand, of his own impartiality, and on the other shows 
conclusively that the claims made by the missionaries in 
Turkey upon our Government are thoroughly legitimate. 
The Anvual Meeting of the mission held at Constantinople 
last May passed resolutions expressing their obligations to 
Mr. Hirsch; and the Societies in this country have in- 
formed the Department of State of their appreciation of 
his conscientious work. Mr. Hirsch leaves the Legation 
with the sincere regard of all with whom he has come in 
contact—the Turkish Government, the American citizens 
resident in that Empire, the Department of State, and the 
President at Washington. 





The Toronto World says that annexation to the United 
‘States can never come without strife, that Canadians will 
fight sooner than be annexed. Well, who wants them to 
be annexed ? We do not ask it. We believe in the Cana- 
dians; we like the people; they are just the sort of people 
we would be proud to have citizens of the United States 
either this side the border or the other ; but we do not want 
their country and ours to become one undera republican 
form of government until they-want it. When they want 
it—and we think they will, for they have good sense—then 
we shall welcome them most cordially; but that will be 
when the majority of them want to come, and that major- 
ity will be able to do all the fighting necessary to accom- 
plish their wishes, which will be very little. Annexationists 
in Canada need have no fear of threats of fighting. Says 
The Toronto World: 

“Few realize how near that strife is to-day. For Canadians, 
or men who profess to be Canadians, are to-day arguing in pub- 
lic for annexation; and others are justifying the annexationists 
in their conduct. They are declaring that Sir Oliver Mowat in 
dismissing Elgin Myers as County Crown Attorney, an office on 
taking which he made oath of loyalty to the Queen and to main- 
tain Canadian institutions, is interfering with ‘the freedom of 
speech’; that Elgin Myers is not disloyal, but that Sir Oliver is a 
jingo; and that any and every Canadian ought to be free to get 
up and argue in publicin favor of wiping the name of Canada 
off the map of North America, and to proclaim that Canadian 
institutions are a dismal failure. A number of Liberal papers 
that have hitherto professed to follow Sir Oliver Mowat are say- 
ing these very things, notably the Norfolk Reformer, the Berlin 
Telegraph, the Goderich Signal; the Toronto Globe is trying to say 
the same thing in roundabout terms; there are other men like 
Elgin Myers in the service of the Ontario Government who are 
drawing big salaries and fees for little work,and are not only sym- 
pathizing with Myers, but inciting him and other madcaps to still 
more reckless acts. The Riordon-Bunting combination gnd the 
organs they control are engaged in the same nefarious and 
traitorous business. They are endeavoring to promote a feeling 
of discontent, to take advantage of every little incident to mag- 
nify the States and Yankee institutions, and to ridicule Canadian 
law and the Canadian form of government.” 

If things are in this shape annexation is nearer than we 
had thought. Perhaps we Americaus do not take interest 
enough in the politics of that magnificent people on our 
northern border. Perhaps we are not as much interested 
as we ought to be in encouraging their desire for a closer 
union. It would be a magnificent country which should 
extend from the Arctic to the Gulf. 


.... We can hardly find words for our congratulations to 
Trinity Church, Boston, which has secured Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald, of the Church of the Ascension in this city, 
as successor to Phillips Brooks. Dr. Donald will preserve 
the liberal traditions of that pulpit. He came from an en- 
thusiastically Congregational family, and when his love for 
the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, and that love only took 
him into the Episcopal Church, he did not, like so many 
converts, spurn with his heel the legitimacy of the religious 
order he had forsaken. The part he took in the council of 
installation and ordination at Plymouth Church will be 
remembered. He is a generous-hearted man, utterly un- 
conventional in his instincts, a born hater of shams, full of 
generous feelings, and an admirable preacher. He is not 
the man to go back on the fellowship which Phillips Brooks 
gave in so many ways to the other churches of Boston. He 
is, like his neighbor, Dr. Parkhurst, a graduate and trustee 
of Amherst College. 


....Speaking of the proposition which, like all similar 
propositions for Church union, has our expressed sym- 
pathy, for union of the Congregationalists and Free Bap- 
tists, The Watchman says: 

“ Congregationalists could scarcely expect that the people with 

whom they were asked to unite would give up their practice of 
immersion, or regard with complacency the sprinkling of adult 
believers or of ious infants, as a substitute for the baptism 
of the New Testament.” 
But The Watchman can hardly help knowing that this 
was never asked. No one has ever suggested that in such 
a union either side should change their practice. The 
Free Baptists would continue to practice immersion and 
to reject infant baptism. A denomination may be wide 
enough to fellowship both views on these subjects; and this 
is what more than one Congregational National Council 
bas had in mind in its extended hand. 


...»-Many of our Catholic exchanges are giving hints to 
voters that the way to get rid of the present Indian policy 
is to get rid of the present Administration. They do this 
on sectarian grounds. They try to make it appear that 
General Morgan discriminates against Catholic schools 
among the Indians. This is a very unwise policy for the 
Roman Catholic Church, That Church cannot afford to 
invite a sectarian war. It has its full rights and stands 
on the same plane before the Constitution as all other de- 
; | nominations. If it is going to introduce sectarian ques- 
tions into the campaign and make it appear that the nomi- 
nees of the Democratic Party will be more favorable to 
their demands than those of the Republican Party it may 
find that it is wielding a two-edged sword. We hate sec- 
tarian wars. We have always tried to prevent them. We 
warn our Catholic friends to beware how they provoke one. 
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.... We hope no one will imagine that the discussions in 
_ the Presbyterian Church, any more than among the Con- 
gregationalists, can possibly result in a division of the 
Church. That could happen over smaller issues in the time 
of Albert Barnes and Lyman Beecher, but we are not now 
living in the thirties. It is the outside secular papers, 
especially those that haveno love for Christian faith, that 
talk of division. Professor Briggs and Professor Smith 
may be convicted or acquitted, but neither side will 
leave the Church. We are learning that the Church must 
be large enough for those who have a good hope of grace 
and glory. It is a very instructive fact that those in the 
Church never threaten such a division as was in everybody’s 
thought when friction arose a generation or two ago. 


.... There are to be three candidates for the Mayoralty in 
this city. The Republicans have nominated a German, Mr. 
Einstein, Tammany has nominated Mr. Gilroy, and the 
anti-Tammany Democrats have nominated Mr. Quinn. 
Commissioner Gilroy is one of the best of the Tammany 
men, but however thoroughly qualified a man may be for 
the position if he is a representative of Tammany he will 
not make the kind of Mayor that the city ought to have. 
Of course the bulk of the Democratic vote will go to Mr. 
Gilroy ; but a considerable number of Democrats who be 
lieve that the Tammany of to-day is more corrupt than 
the Tammany of Tweed, wil] do what they can to elect Mr. 
Quinn. 


.---It is gratifying to learn that with all the difficulties 
which the Turkish Government has been putting in the 
way of Christian schools and of mission work, no objec- 
tion has been raised to the rebuilding of Aintab College. 
This is, no doubt, due in part to the high character of its 
standing as a school, and in part to the very wide and 
powerful influence exerted by the beneficent work done in 
the Azariah Smith Hospital connected with it, and which 

- it is hoped in the near future may be developed into a fully 
equipped medical school. President Fuller ought to be 
able to secure a full endowment on his approaching visit 
to this country. 


....We are glad to see that an effort is making by the 
Unitarians of Boston to arouse themselves t6 a sense of 
their duty to give the Gospel to the unenlightened. A 
large meeting with that object was held last Sunday even- 
ing in Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Church. Once more they 
reminded themselves of their shortcomings, and it was 
stated as a fact that the fifteen Congregational churches of 
the city of Worcester give more in a year for missionary 
purposes than all the four hundred and fifty Unitarian So- 
cieties in the country. 


....A letter of the Mother Superior of the St. Peter's 
Mission, about the treatment of her school by the Indian 
Commissioner, was the occasion of some of the bitterest 
attacks made in some of our Catholic papers on the Admin- 
istration. We wonder if they wil! find time before the 
election to mention the fact that the Mother Superior has 
been deposed by the proper Catholic authorities, and that 
Bishop Brondel, of Helena, Mon, has sent to Commis- 
sioner Morgan his sincere regret for her uofortunate letter. 


...A South Carolina correspondent is good enough to 
correct the statement, to which we gave credit on the basis 
of a telegraphic report from Charleston, that a Negro girl 
thirteen years old was hanged in Columbus lately for mur- 
der, and that Governor Tillman refused to commute the 
sentence. She was sixteen years old, we are informed, a 
woman in years and development, and the crime was pre- 
meditated and most revolting. Even so, such an execution 
would hardly have taken place in many of our States. 


.... We can hardly give too much praise to The Advance 
for its full report of the meeting of the American Board, a 
report nearly as full as ourown. But the effort so nearly 
overtaxed it that it could not repeat the feat the next week 
for the meeting of the Council, but only attempted, like 
The Congregationalist, a condensed report. A complete 
report of the two chief discussions will not be found in any 
paper of the denomination, but only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


....The extraordinary proposition that was made by a 
committee to the Congregational National Council, that 
the same men should be chosen delegates to the National 
Council and also to be the voting members of all of the 
Congregational societies, would be not a mere evasion, but 
a contradiction of the Constitution of the Council, which 
declares that it shall never assume any legislative func- 
tions. 


....The nomination for Comptroller in Brooklyn is one 
of more than ordinary importance this year. A great 
issue is involved, as the Mail and Express has made plain, 
and thatis the overthrow of a corrupt ring. The Republic- 
an nominee, Mr. Camden C, Dike, is heartily indorsed by 
taxpayers, and we hope he will be elected. It would bea 
great thing for Brooklyn and Brooklyn’s finances. 


....One of the most significant signs of the times has 
been the recent Bulgarian Exhibition at Philippopolis, for 
the representation of the products of Bulgaria and foreign 
countries. Prince Ferdinand and the Government did 
their best to make it popular, bringing up companies of 


peasants from remote villages, that they might thus in 
crease the educational value of the occasion. 


....dudge Gresham, we are glad to say, has contradicted 
the statement that he proposes to support the Democratic 
candidates. He says that the report that he had decided to 
do 80 was wholly unauthorized. Wecould not understand 
) ow such a report could be true, and we are glad to have it 


contradicted on the authority of Judge Gresham himself. 


....The out-and-out Free Traders are all found in the 
Recently when a friend expressed sur- 


Democratic Party. 


‘ prise to Rowland Hazard, of Rhode Island, that he 


should be on the Democratic ticket as one of the electors 
for that State; he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, I have always been 


a free trader.” 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
THIRD WEEK. 
BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON. 


ELEVENTH DAY—MONDAY, OCTOBER 17ru. 
THE Rev. Dr. Nelson, of Western New York, the Secre- 
tary of the Joint Commission on a new Hymnal, read the 
report of the Committee. This was an amended report, 
con aining many suggestions made to the Commission since 
the publication of its report. The report closed with res- 
olutions adopting the new Hymnal as finally amended. An 
earnest and excited discussion followed, on the question 
whether the proposed Hymnal should be adopted by asingle 
vote, or should be considered by the house in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Pending the decision on this point, a 
message from tne House of Bishops was received announc- 
ing that it had adopted the proposed Hymnal as amended 
with a few trifling additional amendmezxts. It was at once 
moved to concur in the message of the House of Bishops. 
Various attemps were made to stave off this motion, but in 
vain. and it was carried by the following vote: Clerical, 
52 dioceses voting, yea, 31; nay, 13; divided, 8. Lay, 43 dio- 
ceses voting, yea, 29; may 13; divided, 1. 

This adoption of a new Hymnal in a couple of hours sur- 
prised everybody, but was doubtless due to the fear that 
the debate on the report would be interminable. The new 
Hymnal will contain 679 hymns and 32 doxologies, and 
is generally believed to be a great improvement on the 
present Hymnal. 

The afternoon session was largely devoted to a debate on 
Dr. Huntington’s resolutions. The first Article of the 
Constitution, as amended, would set forth the declaration 
that the Church accepts the Scriptures as containing the 
Word of God, and that the Creeds known as the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene, are the faith of the Church. The present 
first Article would be joined to the second Article. The 
following clause would be added to the eighth Article: 
“But nothing in this Article shall be so construed as to re- 
strain the Bishop of a Diocese,or of a Missionary jurisdiction,from 
taking under his spiritual oversight congregations of Christian 
people whose ministers shall have received Episcopal ordination, 
and who themselves accepting the two Creeds, shall agree to 
worship according to such form or directory as the said Bishop 
shall himself set forth and authorize for use ; provided such form 
or directory contain orenjoin nothing contrary to the doctrine of 
this Church, asset forth in the first Article of the Constitution, 
and that it require, in connection with the administration of the 
Sacraments of Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord, the unfail- 
ing use of the words and elements ordained by Christ himself.” 
This last amendment excited the most interest and the 
most apprehension on the part of the deputies. Eloquent 
speeches were made in favor of the amendme: ts by the 
Drs Huntington, who urged them as a step toward Chris- 
tian unity, Cathell, of Indiana, Prall, of Michigan, Elli- 
ott, of Maryland, and Lightner, of Delaware ; and against 
the amendments by the Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, 
who gave the reasons why he did not sign the majority re- 
port, Dr. Jewell of Milwaukee, Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, 
Mr. Burgwein, of Pittsburg, Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, 
ad others. Pending a vote on the question the House 
stood adjourned. 


TWELFTH DAY—TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18TH. 
The session to-day was marked by debates on Dr. Hun- 
tington’s amendment, and on the question whether the 
Board of Missions should assume the care and responsibil- 
ity of the Rev. Dr. William B. Gordon’s missionary work 
in Mexico. John H. Stiness, of Rhode Island, moved for 
the appointment of a joint commission to consist of seven 
bishops, seven presbyters and seven laymen, to prepare, 
and report at the next Convention, a standard Bible, to 
consist of the Oxford edition of the King James Ver-ion, 
the Apocryphal books and such verbal changes as are de- 
sirable. Placed on thecalendar at Mr. Stiness’s request. 
The report of the committee in favor of Saratoga, N. Y.. 
as the place for holding the next General Convention, was 
taken up and debated. Resolutions substituting Minneap- 
olis and Denver were offered, and the House finally voted 
for Denver. Dr. Huntington’s amendments to the Consti- 
tution were taken up. Dr. Kedney, of Minnesota, doubted 
the wisdom of so amending the Constitution. His argu- 
ment dealt largely with the theological aspect of the case. 
The Rev. Dr. Alsop, of Long Island, made a strong 
and fervent plea for the amendments. This Church 
sh uld show that she is ready and willing to receive all 
who are willing to come toher. The Rev. Dr. McKim, of 
Maryland, also made an eloquent speech in favor of the 
amendments. Theissue, he said, rose above the mere scope 
of legislative enactment, and attained to the dignity of 
Christian statesmanship. The Rev. Dr. Stone, of Pennsyl- 
vania, made a strong argument against the amendments. 
The four Lambeth articles, he said, as well as the articles 
evolved by the Chicago Convention, were only the expres- 
sion of the bishops, and not of the whole Church. 

Among the other speakers were the Rev. Drs. Coit, of 
New Hampsbire, and Kinloch Nelson, of Virginia. The de- 
bate was a most brilliant one and ona high plane. It was 
also noticeable that the speakers were not divided on par- 
ty lines, High and Low churchmen being found on each 
side. Pending further discussion on the subject, the hour 
for recess arrived. 

In the afternoon the two houses sat together asthe Board 
of Missions, the galleries of the church being completely 
filled, as it was known that the Rev. William B. Gordon, 
a missionary of the Church in Mexico during the last six 











attention. 
in Mexico, Dr. Satterlee, of New York, offered a resolution 


bility of Mr. Gordon’s work. © 





years, would speak. His address was listened to with close 
On behalf of. the Advisory Committee for Church Work 


that the Board of Missions assume the care and responsi- 


the ground that the work in Mexico had not commended 
itself to the Church, and that the sending of missionaries 
into Mexico, by the formal sanction of the Church, would 
bean unwarrantable intrusion into the jurisdiction of a 
Church whose orders are recognized by the Episcopal 
Church. He offered a substitute to the resolution, that the 
question be postponed until the General Convention shall 
decide the status of the c»se. 

The sensation of the day was Bishop Doane’s speech, in 
which he assailed with all his eloquence and vigor Bishop 
Paret’s theory of intrusion. He said: 

“The Board of Missions has committed itself by resolution to 
foster the work of the mission in Mexico. I cannot see where 
the General Convention has the power to answer the question 
asked of it—that is, for the Board of Missions. We do not need 
to adopt a policy, but to carry on the one wehave. The condition 


of affairs in Mexico justifies our work there; we are in duty 
bound to carry it on.” 


THIRTEENTH DAY—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19rTa. 


The debates on the Mexican question, and Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s resolutions were continued, and a compromise resolu- 
tion in regard to the former question was adopted. When 
the session was opened, Judge Bancroft Davis, of Mary- 
land, of the Committee on Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, read a report recommending to the House not to 
consent to the division of the Diocese of Tennessee. Judge 
Bennett, of Massachusetts, read the dissenting views of 
the minority. The point at issue was whether or not six 
clergymen have been canonically resident for one year in 
the proposed new diocese. After a discursive debate the 
report of the minority was adopted. 

The two houses having disagreed as to the place of hold- 
ing the next General Convention, a Joint Committee of 
Conference, which had been appointed, reported through 
Dr. Alsop, of Long Island, that it had agreed on San Fran- 
cisco The report of the committee was adopted by a vote 
of 173 to 101. 

At 2:30 the two houses met together as the Board of Mis- 
sions, Bishop Williams presiding. 

Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, read a report of the work 
done by the Woman’s Auxiliary, in which that important 
agency of missionary effort was warmly praised. 

Dr. Huntington, of New York, read a memorial from the 
League for the Protection of American Institutions, and 
offered the following resolutions in connection with the 
subject matter of the memorial : 

* Resolved, That in the judement of the Board of Missions, sub- 
sidies from the Treasury of the United States to aid in the Indian 
missionary work should not be sought nor accepted by this 
Church, and the Board of Managers is requested to act in accord- 
ance with this resolution. 

* Resolved, That the effort to be made to secure an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, now pending in Congress, making it 
unlawful for any State to pledge its credit or to appropriate 
money raised by taxation for the purpose of founding or main- 
taining any institution, society or undertaking which may be 
wholly or in part under ecclesiastical control has the cordial sym - 
pathy and approval of this Board.” 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The questioa of Mexican Missions was then taken up, 
Bishop Seymour leading with an earnest speech in favor 
of Bishop Paret’s substitute, to postpone the question for 
three years. Bishop Williams followed. The question 
was put on Bishop Paret’s substitute, and it was lost by 
a vote of 174 to 112. Bishop Doane then offered an 
amendment to the original resolution, to the effect that 
the Board of Missions warmly commends the work in 
Mexico already recognized by it, without binding itself to 
supportit. Bishop Paret offered an amendment that the 
Board shall appropriate no money for the mission except 
what is specifically contributed for that purpose. This 
was adopted, and the Board adjourned. At 8 Pp. M. the 
House of Deputies met for an evening session. Dr. Schuy- 
ler, of Newark, read the report of the Committee on Memo- 
rials of Deceased Members. Debate on Dr. Huntington’s 
amendments was then resumed, Drs. Jones, of Ohio, and 
Gailor, of Tennessee, making speeches in favor of them. 
The House then adjourned. 


FOURTEENTH DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 201TH 


At to-day’s session a compromise was reached in regard 
to Dr. Huntington’s resolutions, after an unfortunate epi- 
sode, in which he was charged with sbarp practice. The 
House of Bishops created a new missionary jurisdiction in 
the State of Washington, Early in the session Dr. Hun- 
tington’s resolutions were called up ds the order of the day. 
It was voted to limit speeches to five minutes, giving Mr. 
Faude, the mover of the substitute, and Dr. Huntington 
himself fifteen minutes each in which to close. It was also 
voted to take the vote at 12:45 p.m. Dr. Davenport, of 
Tennessee, opposed the resolutions. He said: 

“*I am opposed to publishing the banns of marriage between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and any other Church until I learn 
that the bride elect has given her consent. We have already 
made our proposal ; we have received no consent. The real point 
of dangerin these amendments is the varying construction that 
may be placed upon them. Why is the term ‘ historic episcopate’ 
used therein? There is not an opinion written by any prominent 
man outside the Church that does not tie a string to this term.” 

Then ensued a variegated debate, which often strayed 

far beyond the question. The Rev. T. W. Cain, the colored 
deputy from Texas, arose to speak just as the Chair de- 
clared the debate closed. In orderthat Mr. Cain might not 
be shutout, Dr. Huntington generously gave him five min- 
utes of his, Dr. Huntington’s, time, and everybody, includ- 
ing Dr. Huntington, laughed when Mr. Cain proceeded to 
denounce vigorously Dr. Huntington’s resolutions. 

The Rev. John J. Faude then spoke in favor of his substi- 
tute, asking the House to take no action. He said: 

“ We should on this question have a thoroughly united Church, 
and weare not so at this time. There should also be a thorough 
understanding between this Church and this country and the 
Anglican Church of England. There has been a remarkable ab- 
sence of anything like bitterness in this discussion, and for this 
we should be thankful. There have, however, been anxious 





Bishop Paret, of Maryland, opposed the resolution, on 


hearts in this convention concerning what action this body woule 
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take. The real way to reunite Christendom is to reunite our- 
selves.’ 

When Dr. Huntington arose to speak the drop of the tra- 
ditional pin could have been heard. He said in part: 

“T am so deeply persuaded that the hand of Almighty God is in 
this work for unity that I care little for the fate of these amend- 
ments. I cannot go over the details of the debate and answer the 
arguments in full. 

“T shall classify them under three heads—dangerous, incongru- 
ous and superfluous. The delegate from Milwaukee has used 
some strong terms, such as covert, hidden, etc. Had that deputy 
been, like the most of us, cradled in this religion, some of the 
kindness and charitableness of the Anglican creed might have 
crept into his speech. 

“ It is said that the measure, if adopted, would introduce some- 
thing incongruous in the Creed, uniting cloth of frieze with cloth 
of gold. Attaching this creed to our Constitution is simply a re- 
turn to the ancient precedent, to which we return after eighteen 
centuries. I have been accused of radicalism ; but I hold that my 
radicalism, as compared with tbat of the gentleman from Mil- 
waukee, is as the moonlight to the sunlight, as the water unto 
wine. 

* I am now prepared to offer a:concession to my opponents. It 
is a resolution of recommittal to the committee, with the instruc- 
tions to that committee to report a resolution ai the earliest pos- 
sible moment on the same subject that is more likely to meet the 
approval of all the members of this Convention.” 


The motion to recommit was then adopted, and Dr. 
Huntington at once arose to present the report of the com- 
mittee on the question recommended to it. This took 
everybody by surprise, as obviously the committee had not 
mei, and Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, and others called 
out “‘Sharp practice.” Dr. Huntington sprang to bis feet 
and called for a ruling of the Chair on these words, at the 
same time explaining that at its last meeting the commit- 
tee, anticipating some such outcome as this, had author- 
ized him to offer the resolution he held in his hand, asa 
concession in the interests of harmony. ‘ My honor is im- 
peached,”’ he declared, ‘‘ and I ask the members of the com- 
mittee to make their statements in regard to the matter.” 
They then did so, declaring that Dr. Huctington had accu- 
rately represented their action. A scene of great confusion 
ensued and many’members attempted to be heard on the 
question. At this point the hour for recess arrived, to the 
great relief of all, While most of the members acquitted 
Dr. Huntington of the charge of sharp practice, they felt 
that he had committed an error of judgment in presenting 
the report as he did, instead of waiting until the committee 
could meet and formally consider the question agaiv. 

After recess this mistake was remedied, for Dr. Hun- 
tington then presented the same resolution as the report of 
the committee, which had formally approved it in a meet- 
ing in the interim, and at the same time apologized to the 
House for his technical error, committed only through his 
desire to expedite the business of the House. Mr. Biddle 
then withdrew his words. The resolution was as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the House of Bishops concurring, the General 
Convention accept as its own the so-called Lambeth-Chicago 
platform on the subject of Church unity, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution be requested to report to 
the next General Convention what change, if any, this platform 
makes in the organic law of the Church.” 


A long and involved debate followed which it is not 
necessary to give in detail. The outcome of it all was 
that the House finally adopted as its own the Chicago- 
Lambeth declaration in regard to Christian unity, with 
one or two verbal changes, but refused to refer it to the 
Joint Commission on the Constitution. This was a com- 
promise in which neither party got just what it wanted. 

The proposition to permit the Revised Version of the 
Bible in churches, asked for by the diocese of Massachu- 
setts, was then taken up, and a discursive and often point- 
less debate ensued. It was finally voted that such permis- 
sive use was inexpedient, and a proposition of Dr. Edward 
Abbott, of Massachusetts, to appoint a joint committee to 
prepare a standard Bible was voted down. 

The whole of the evening session was spent in debating 
a proposition to copyright the new Standard Prayer Book, 
and put a royalty of ten per cent. on it for the benefit of 
aged and infirm clergymen and their families. The prop- 
osition was rejected. 


FIFTEENTH DAY—FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2ist. 


The most important act of to-day’s session was the nomi- 
nation of seven clergymen for seven missionary bishoprics, 
five of which have just been constituted. The nomina- 
tions are as follows: 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory—The Rev. F. K. Brooke, of 
Atchison, Kan. 

Western Colorado—The Rev. Wm. M, Barker, of Duluth, Minn. 

Southern Florida—The Rev. W. ©. Gray, D.D.,of Nashville 
ein Michigan—The Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, of Michigan. 

Yeddo, Japan—The Rev. Thomas A. Tidball, D.D., of Cam- 
den, N. J. : 

China—The Rev. 8S. R. J. Hoyt, of Iowa. 

Spokane, or Eastern Washington—The Rev. L. H. Wells, of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Such a large number of nominations to bishoprics at one 
time is an unprecedented event in the history of the 
Church, and is a suggestive indication of its growth. The 
nominations were almost universally commended as being 
good ones, and little doubt was expressed that they would 
be confirmed by the House of Deputies. 

In recognition of Columbus Day the two houses united 
in a special religious service appropriate to the day in St. 
Paul’s. When the House began its session Dr. Harwood, 
of Connecticut, read a report on the work of the trustees 
of the Fund for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergymen 
and the Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen. 

Dr. Huntington, of New York, rising to a, question of 
privilege, said : ? 

“T wish to make an additional explanation of the parliamenta- 
ry incident of yesterday. During my twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence asa member of this House, if I have acquired a reputation 
for anything, it seems to me it is for fairness to opponents. I 
have never sought in all that time to take advantage of any one. 





The real facts of yesterday’s incident are these: The conciliatory 
and compromise resolutions offered by me at the close of the 
debate were not mine, but were originated by a prominent lay 
deputy upon this floor. When my original resolutions had been 
debated several days, and excited such a great diversity of opin- 
ion, the gentleman referred to came to me and asked me, in the 
name and for the sake of harmony, to withdraw my amendments 
and accept his substitute. I told him that I could not do so, be- 
cause I wished to reply to the speeches of those who opposed my 
amendments. After we had talked the matter over between us, 
and also in committee, the course I pursued was the one recom- 
mended and indorsed by all. If the lay deputy in question will 
reveal himself and confirm this statement, I shall be glad.” 


Mr. Seth Low, of Long Island, thereupon declared that 
he was the deputy in question, and confirmed Dr. Hun- 
tington’s statement. Then Mr.&kipwith Wilmer, of Mary- 
land, made a graceful and feeling speech, declaring that 
Dr. Huntington needed to make no apology, and the inci- 
dent was happily buried. 

The House then took up some proposed amendments to 
canons. A canon ratifying the new Standard Prayer Book 
was adopted, the word “‘ constituted ’’ being dropped, as 
implying that the present Convention pronounced a de- 
cision as to the contents of the Prayer Book. The question 
whether the Ordinal and other special offices, including 
the Articles of Religion, are a part of the Prayer Book, is 
thus left where it was before. The place for holding the 
next General Convention was finally agreed on by both 
houses, Minneapolis being chosen. 

The Joint Committee on a Provincial System was con- 
tinued until the next General Convention. A proposition 
that alterations in the Prayer Book may be made by a two- 
thirds majority of the dioceses present in a General Con- 
vention, instead of by a majority of all the dioceses en- 
titled to representation was defeated. After the transac- 
tion of some other routine business the House was ad- 
journed. 


SIXTEENTH DAY—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22p. 


Already a number of deputies have gone home, their 
places in some cases being filled by alternates, and there is 
talk of an adjournment sine die, on Tuesday next. To- 
day’s session was a short one, and the only business of im- 
portance transacted was the unanimous confirmation of 
the seven bishops elect, by the House of Deputies in execu- 
tive session. 

The House then adjourned. 

The Rev. Dr. William Tatlock, Secretary of the House of 
Bishops, having resigned that office on account of the pres- 
sure of other duties, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, Professor 
of Latin in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., was elected 
to be his successor. The Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, of New 
York, will continue to be the assistant secretary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28D. 


The Episcopal pulpits of Baltimore were again occupied 
by distinguished bishops and clerical deputies, including 
Bishops Potter and Phillips Brooks, and the Rev. Drs. 
Morgan Dix and Huntington, of New York. In the after- 
noon President Seth Low, of Columbia College, New York, 
who still continues his ecclesiastical relations with the Dio- 
cese of Long Island, addressed a large audience of young 
men in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER, 22p. 
By Telegraph to The Independent. 


After the reading of the minutes this morning in the 
House of Deputies, the Rev. J. H. Ranger, of Indiana, on 
behalf of the delegation from that diocese offered a resolu- 
tion asking the President of the House to lead the House 
in a short religious service on behalf of Mrs. Harrison, who 
was reported this morning to be at the point of death. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote, and 
Dr. Hicks used a portion of the Office for the Visitation of 
the Sick. 

Business b2ing resumed Dr. Huntington, on behalf of 
the Committee on Amendments to the Constitution, re- 
ported adversely on Mr. Burgwein’s propositions to rear- 
range the Contents of the Prayer Book in their natural 
sequence and to postpone the issue of the Standard Prayer 
Book until the next Convention. The report was adopted. 
The Chair announced the names of the commission to 
translate the Prayer Book into foreign tongues, among 
them being Professors Thomas Eggleston and Price, of 
Columbia College, New York. Dr. Converse, of Massachu- 
setts,read the report on the state of the Church. During 
the last three years six bishops have died and ten have 
been consecrated ; there are now seventy-two bishops and a 
total of 4;250 clergymen. The total contributions reported 
for the three years amounted to $40,566,529.79. There has 
been an increase of 28 per cent. in the number of ordina- 
tions. 

On an average a church has been built every two days. 
There is now a rectcry for every three churches. There 
has been a gratifying increase in the number of hospitals 
and asylums. The communicants of the Church number 
549,250, and the baptized members are estimated at 2,746,- 
250. There has been an increase in contributions of 21 per 
cent. A great interest in woman’s work hus been devel- 
oped. The training schools for deaconesses in New York 
and Philadelphia deserve the support of the Church. At- 
tention was called to the non-observance of the Lord’s Day, 
and of Friday asa fast day. The importance of teaching 
the Church Catechism was emphasized. The report, which 
was listened to with great attention, was adopted. A 
message from the House of Bishops announced the resig- 
nation of its secretary, Dr. William Tatlock, and the elec- 
tion of Dr. Samuel Hart, of Connecticut, in his place. The 
same gentleman was elected Custodian of the Standard 
Prayer Book. Another message from the House of Bishops 
returned the message from the House of Deputies’ relative 
to the adoption of the Lambeth Declaration on the ground 
that the bishops have already adopted it. Dr. Huntington 

then offered his resolution again, and urged the adoption 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B, DEVINS. 





THE Synod of New York, representing about one-seventh | 
of the presbyteries in the General Assembly, one-sixth of 
the ministers, more than one-fifth of the communicants, 
and contributing about one-third of the money given to 
the work of the leading boards of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, met in Albany on Tuesday evening of last 
week. After the opening sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Asa 8S. 
Fiske. of Ithaca, the Synod was organized with the election 
of the Rev. Dr. Levi Parsons, of Mt. Morris, near Roches- 
ter, as Moderator. This was a conservative step at the 
outset, tho there was no expressed opposition to Dr. Par- 
sons. On Wednesday merning when the committees were 
named it was found that he had appointed the Rev. Dr. L. 
M. Miller, of Ogdensburg, as the chairman of the Judicial 
Committee, the most important one this year. There were 
several liberals on the committee, but the majority were 
known to be conservatives, tho not of a partisan character. 

The Judicial Committee received two complaints from 
Dr. Francis Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
and one from Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, bearing upon the case of 
Professor Briggs in the New York Presbytery. The com- 
plaint of Dr. Shedd was against the action of the Presby- 
tery in dismissing the case, and was in effect the same as 
the appeal of the prosecuting committee which was acted 
upon at Portland by the last General Assembly, when the 
Presbytery was ordered to place Dr. Briggs on trial again. 
As the object for which this complaint was taken had been 
already secured by the complainants, permission was asked 
to withdraw it. After a brief discussion this permission 
was granted ; but not until two or three membe s had ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the course adopted by the con- 
servatives in the Presbytery who had appealed to the 
General Assembly and complained to the Synod, thus en- 
deavoring to reach the same end—the conviction of Dr. 
Briggs—either before the higher court or the highest court. 

One of the complaints which Dr. Brown presented was in 
reference to the refusal of the Presbytery to enter upon its 
minutes a minor motion toward the end of the Briggs 
trial. The other, which was the bone of contention before 
the Synod and upon which decisive action was taken, was 
made against the Presbytery for sustaining (by a vote of 
64 to 57) the following rulings of the moderator last 
November: 

“1, That the committee which prepared charges against Dr. 
Briggs (presented to Presbytery October 5th, 1891) was a commit- 
tee of prosecution under Section 11 of the Revised Book of Dis- 
cipline. 

“2, That thiscommittee wasin the house on the day on which 
the citation was returnable (November 4th, 1891, as aforesaid) as 
an original party. 

“3. That the committee, as an original party, was virtually and 
practically independent of the Presbytery.” 

Against this action complaint was made for six reasons : 
(1) The records of the Presbytery did not show that the 
committee was appointed as a committée of prosecution ; 
(2) the Presbyterian Church was represented in the house 
by the Presbytery itself and not by a committee ; (8) every 
committee appointed by the Presbytery is subject to its 
control ; (4) it was, therefore, competent for the Presbytery 
to discharge the committee on dismissing the case against 
Dr. Briggs, but a motion to this effect was ruled out of 
order by the moderator, and the Presbytery sustained 
him ; (5) the committee, being a creature of the Presbytery, 
had no right to appeal from the decision of that body in 
voting by a large majority (94 to 39) to dismiss the case; 
(6) by this appeal of the committee the Presbytery is com- 
pelled to defend its own action in dismissing the case 
against one of its own committees. The complaint was 
sighed by sixty-seven members of the Presbytery who were 
present and voting when the decision was made, and by 
forty-seven other members of the Presbyterian pastorate 
and eldership of New York City. 

The Judicial Committee presented two reports on these 
complaints, ten members announcing that they were in or- 
der but recommending “‘ that it is inexpedient to take ac- 
tion at the present time for the reason that the highest 
court has taken action covering the points at issue, and the 
lower court is now in process under it.”” The minority— 
four of the fifteen members—agreed with the majority that 
the complaints were in order, but refused to recommend 
any action, preferring to leave that to the Synod. An at- 
tempt was made to substitute the minority report for the 
majority, which would be practically leaving off the 
recommendation. Moderator Parsons ruled this motion 
out of order asthe minority report contained no recom- 
mendation which it was proposed to substitute for that 
presented by the majority. An appeal from his decision 
was taken, but the moderator was sustained by a veto of 
94 to 80. 

The principal address on the reports of the Judicial 
Committee, and indeed the chief one before the Synod at 
its business sessions, was that of Dr. Brown in defense of 
his complaints. He said that the question that came be- 
fore the Synod was this: Since, if the position of your 
complainant be correct, the committee had no existence or 
function apart from the action of the Presbytery 
of New York, and no right of appeal against 
a decision of the Presbytery, does not the action 
of the General Assembly in entertaining the appeal 
finally settle the standing of the Committee in a sense 
adverse to the belief of your complainant, thereby remov- 
ing the complaint from the jurisdiction of this Synod, as a 
matter already disposed of finally by the decision of the 
higher court ? Dr. Brown’s position was that the Synod 
should answer this question in the negative; because the 
question was not formally and directly brought before the 
General Assembly ; because the Assembly did not pass 
upon the matter except by indirection ; because the right 
of prosecuting the complaint before the Synod was express- 
ly reserved before the Assembly by Dr. Briggs, the deferd- 
ant in the case; because the General Assembly cannot de- 
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the Constitution, and because no action of the Assembly 
can destroy the right of complaint. 

Dr. Brown then discussed the duty which the Synod had 
in the matter, especially toward the presbyteries, to see that 
they observe the Constitution of the Church; the duty 
involved in the right of complaint, and the duty to see to 
it that the action of the Assembly be not allowed to deprive 
or give the appearance of depriving the Synod of any of its 
constitutional rights. He said: 

“To throw out the complaint would be practically to acknowl- 
edge that the Synod possesses no right which the Assembly is 
bound to respect. It would practically affirm that a Synod exer- 
cises its functions, not under the Constitution and according 
thereto, but at the pleasure of the General Assembly. It would 
strike a blow at constitutional liberty within our Church, and 
leave the way open to centralization and usurpation.” 

A motion was made, after Dr. Brown’s speech, to adopt 
the majority report without the recommendation, which 
was practically the minority report that had been declared 
out of order. On Friday morning Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, presented an amendment 
to the majority report which was accepted by Dr. Miller, 
the chairman of the committee. It read: 

“In the matter of judicial case No. 3, the committee acknow]l- 
edge the complaint to be in order, but recommend that it is 
inexpedient to take action at the present time for the following 
reasons: 

“1. The case, through the action of the General Assembly and 
of the Presbytery of New York, is again before the Presbytery, 
and the complainants may there have the remedy in their own 
hands. 

“2. In case the remedy there be found insufficient, they will 
afterward have opportunity, by appeal or complaint, to bring the 
case again before the Synod.” 

Dr. Beecher spoke of the great constitutional questions 
involved, and thought that ample time should be given for 
their discussion, and, therefore, it was inexpedient to take 
action on the complaint at the present time. In response 
to an inquiry, after the Synod adjourned, Dr. Beecher said 
that there was no real difference between his amendment 
and the recommendation of the conservative members of 
the committee except this, that the public at large would 
understand, if Dr. Miller’s recommendation had been 
adopted, that the Synod approved the action of the Assem- 
bly in disposing of the case of Dr. Briggs, while his amend- 
ment left that matter in abeyanee. The Synod does not 
express any opinion regarding the action at Portland. 
Dr. Brown and two directors of the Seminary—Dr. Wilton 
Merle Smith and Dr. J. H. McIlvaine—Dr. F. H. Marling, 
of New York, Dr. Richards, of Stamford, N. Y., and others, 
spoke against the new amendment, altho they favored the 
address of Dr. Beecher. Dr. C.S. Robinson, of New York, 
and Dr. T. Ralston Smith, of Buffalo, spoke briefly in favor 
of the conservative action proposed. A vote on Dr. 
Beecher’s amendment was taken, and it was declared 
adopted. Professor Brown called for a rising vote, and a 
hundred and twenty-two men rose in behalf of the amend- 
ment, and forty, including the speakers of the morning , 
who had opposed the amendment, voted in the negative. 
The second complaint of Dr. Brown’s was by vote included 
in this decision. 

An important action, in view of the recent decision of 
the Union Seminary, was the unanimous vote by the 
Synod, without any opposing speeches, recommending “‘ to 
the sympathy and co-operation of the Presbyterian 
churches Union Theological Seminary.’’ When the query 
was made from some of the conservatives why this vote of 
confidence in Union was unanimous, the answer was: 

“The conservatives are men of peace; we don’t want to fight; 
but when a question of doctrine arises that affects the whole 
Presbyterian Church, we will defend the truth as we understand 
it, tho the charge of conservatism, dogmatism, or even ‘ Jesuitical 
expediency,’ to use the expression of a Union Seminary director 
on the floor of the Synod, be raised against us. We love Union 
Seminary; we love her directors; we love her faculty; but we 
cannot allow a professor to teach what we do not think to be right 
views of the Bible without meeting him in the courts of the 
Church.” 

New YorK CIty. eo 


CASE OF PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 











THE Presbytery of Cincinnati held a fully attended and 
important meeting Monday, October 17th, the principal 
business being the presentation by the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee, consisting of William McKibbin, D.D., the Rev. 
Thomas O. Lowe, and Elder D. H. Shields, of the charges 
against Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., of Lane Semi- 
nary. The proceedings were conformed strictly to the 
order of the Book of Discipline, the kindest and most 
brotherly feeling prevailing. The indictment, together 
with the citations of proof, was read by the chairman, Dr. 
McKibbin, after which it was placed in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Smith ; and a motion was passed, ordering the issu- 
ing of the citations in the case, and making these citations 
returnable at a meeting of Presbytery, to be held in the 
First Church, on Monday, November 14th, 1892. 

The first charge with specifications is to the effect that 
Professor Smith published two articles in the New York 
Evangelist, dated respectively, March 17th, 1892, and April 
%th, 1892, in which he “teaches erroneously” that a “‘ doc- 
trinal qualification is only required in the officers of the 
Church at the time of ordination,’ and that “ whether in 
any individual case the Church requires continued adher- 
ence to the doctrinal standards received and adopted at 
ordination, is only to be made known by judicial process.” 

The second charge alleges that in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration ’”’ Professor Smith 
set forth, contrary to the fundamental doctrine of the 
Word of God and the Confession of Faith, that the “ Holy 
Spirit did not so control the inspired writers in their com- 
position of the Holy Scriptures as to make their utterances 
absolutely truthful; i.e., free from error when interpreted 
in their natural and intended sense.” The specifications 


that the inspired author of Chronicles has beer guilty of 
asserting sundry errors of historic fact; that he has been 
guilty of suppressing sundry historic truths ; that he in- 
corporated into his narrative, indorsed by his authority, 
material drawn from unreliable sources ; that the truth of 
history contained in the Book can only be discovered by 
such investigation, discrimination and sifting as is neces- 
sary to the discovery of the truth in histories by uninspired 
and fallible men ; that the truth of events cannot be ascer- 
tained from what the author of Chronicles actually asserts, 
but from what he unwittingly reveals; that the historical 
unreliability of the author of Chronicles is extendéd to 
other inspired writers of the Old Testament; that the his 
toric unreliability charged upon writers of the Old Testa- 
ment is also chargeable, tho in lesser degree, upon the 
writers of the New Testament; that the disclosures of 
religious experience given by the authors of the Psalms are 
not in accord with the mind of the Holy Spirit nor free 
from moral defect ; that the assertions made by the authors 
of the Psalms are not to be relied upon as absolutely true ; 
that the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
are not correctly ascribed to him, and that it is impessible 
that the Old Testament Scriptures should be free from all 
error, whether of doctrine, fact or precept. 

The third charge alleges that in the same pamphlet Pro- 
fessor Smith, while alleging that the Holy Scriptures are 
inspired and an infallible rule of faith and practice, denies 
in fact their inspiration in the sense in which inspiration 
is attributed to the Holy Scriptures by the Holy Scriptures 
themselves and by the Confession of Faith. There are sev- 
eral specifications tinder this charge. 

At the meéting of the Presbyterian Synod of Ohio, 
Delaware, last week, action was taken approving the zeal 
of the Presbytery of Cincinnati “ in presenting to the peo- 
ple of the different churches under its care,” in a pastoral 
letter, the “true doctrine concerning the authority and 
infallibility of the Holy Scriptures and for proceeding to 
exercise its authority to determine whether those who are 
under its care are teaching in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Standards.”” The Synod expressed itself as not sat- 
isfied with the statements of the Rev. S. P. Sprecher, D.D., 
of the Presbytery of Cleveland, and directs the Presbytery 
to correct its action by affording Dr. Sprecher ‘“‘ opportu- 
nity publicly to affirm his belief in the historical accuracy 
of the Holy Scriptures, to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary in the case, and to report to the Synod upon the whole 
case at its next meeting.”” The Synod also called-attention 
to the deliverance of the last General Assembly in refer- 
ence to the Bible as the Word of God, and expressed the 
hope that if any minister within its bounds should pro- 
mulgate dangerous or hurtful doctrine, contrary to the 
Standards, his Presbytery will interpose. 

CINCINNATI, O. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Mills meetings in Omaha are 
being pushed with vigor. In Minneapolis they are also be- 
ing perfected, the Baptist churches uniting cordially with 
those of other denominations. The impression had been 
given that they would hold aloof. At the final decision, 
however, the vote to join with the other churches was 
unanimous. 





....The thirteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance will be held at Au- 
burn, N. Y., October 27th-30th. Papers will be read by 
representatives of Allegheny, Gettysburg, Hamilton, 
Union and Yale Theological Seminaries, and there will be 
addresses by John G. Paton, D.D., of the New Hebrides, 
Bishop Thoburn, of India, Secretaries F. F. Ellinwood and 
Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board, and H. C. Ma- 
bie, of the American Baptisit Missionary Union, Dr. T. 
Harwood Pattison and others. 


....One of the incidents at the Reunion Conferences at 
Grindelwald, which aroused much discussion, was the cel- 
ebration of the Communion by the Bishop of Worcester, 
in which the members of the Conference participated. 
The director, Dr. Lunn, has ‘published a letter, in which he 
shows that the service was in full accordance with the 
views of the Bishop of London. That the celebration was 
in the chapel where the Comference was held was due to 
the neglect of the trustees of the English Church at Grin- 
delwald to provide other place for it. 


....The movement for an International Sunday-school 
Building in connection with the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, which was delayed by the discussion as to the Sun- 
day closing of the Exposition, has received a new impulse 
since the decision of the directors in favor of the closing. 
It is found to be impossible to secure a site within the Ex- 
position grounds, and there are reasons why it is thought 
that it will be as serviceable to have the building outside 
of the grounds, tho near tothem. It is proposed to raise 
$50,000 by contributions from Sunday-schools, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, churches and individuals, to be sent to R. 
W. Hare, 240 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. It is planned to illus- 
trate methods of teaching, general, pioneer and advanced 
methods of work. 


....A few presbyteries have taken action at the fall 
meetings in regard to the overtures from the General As- 
sembly in regard tothe Confession of Faith. Grand Rapids 
answered them in the negative and accompanied the vote 
by an overture stating that as it appears to be impossible 
to secure a satisfactory revision, it seems best to leave the 
old creed as a historic monument, and urging the adoption 
of a new short and scriptural creed. Chemung Presbytery 
also negatived the overtures, and made request for a “‘suc- 
cinct, scriptural and reasonable creed to take the place, for 
official purposes, of the Confession now in use.” Blairs- 
ville declined to answer the overtures on the ground of 
irregularity in their transmission, and urged the appoint 
ment of a committee to present a report more acceptable 
to those who desire to retain the essential features of the 


tion of language. New Brunswick affirmed some over- 
tures, negatived others and deferred the remainder. North 
River negatived the overtures as unsatisfactory to many, 
and urged the adoption of a new and shorter statement of 


belief, especially adopted to the present needs of the 
Churh. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6TH. 
PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON.—Acrts 12: 1-17. 


NotTEs.—‘‘ About that time.”—About A.D. 44, just be- 
fore the death of Herod. “* Herod the king.””—Herod 
Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, nephew of Herod 
Antipas, who killed John the Baptist, and father of the 
Herod Agrippa before whom Paul preached. “ Killed 
James.”’—Probably by beheading him, as it was done with 
the sword, by his authority as Roman Governor, and not 
by stoning, as would have been done under Jewish law. 
** Pleased the Jews.’’—This Herod was very religious, 
after the Jewish way, altho by descent an Edomite, and 
sought popularity. “Four quaternions.”—Probably 
one soldier was chained to him on either side, and two | 
others, called ‘‘the first and the second ward,” or guard, 
occupied the entrance outside the cell. These four made 
one quaternion, and they relieved each other once in three 
hours, which required four quaternions for the four 
watches of the night, and similarly for the day. 
“ After the Passover.” —Better than “ after Easter” of the 
Old Version. The Jews avoided going to a trial at the Pass- 
over, just as they had stayed out of the pretorium for this 
reason when our Lord was on trial. “* Gird thyself.” 
—He was lying with his cloak off. First he fastened his 
girdle about his loose inner garment, then he tied on his 
sandals, and then he leisurely put on hiscloak, or outer gar- 
ment. ‘The tron gate.”’—The outside gate, covered with 
iron plates. “* Went to the house of Mary.”—A woman 
of wealth, who had slaves, like Rhoda, and whose house 
was a favorite home of Jesus probably, and who very likely 
owned the olive garden where Jesus was taken. 
“ Knocked at the door.”—He would have pounded on the 
door, or struck a knocker, and when Rhoda beard it she 
would go to the door, and, without opening, would have 
asked,“‘Whois it ?” Then Peter would answer: “‘It is I,” and 
Rhoda would recognize his voice, because Peter was a fre- 
quent guest at this favorite meeting place of the disciples. 
“To James.”—Because James was the. head of the 
Church. This was James, the brother of our Lord. 
‘Went to another place.”—One that was safer, because 
this was a well-known rendezvous of the believers. : 
Instruction.—James was the first martyr. His brother 
John was the last of ail todie. We cannot even guess why 
God saved Peter and let James die. It is enough to say 
that he did according to his own wisdom. In those days 
God did not generally interpose to save his disciples. They 
were subject generally to the laws of Nature. 

A very religious man may be a very bad maz, if his reli- 
gion is not pure and undefiled. Not all religion isa true re- 
ligion. It may bea dependence on forms instead of a spirit 
of love. Agrippa went to church regularly, spent much 
money on his religion, and wasa cruel, proud and lewd 
man notwithstanding. Such things can be now as well as 
then. 

The Jews who wished to kill Peter, but did not wish to 
defile themselves at the Passover, were another illustration 
of the hypocrisy which deceives one’s self by imagining that 
religion can be divorced from goodness. 

Herod did wrong, committed murder, to please people. 
It is a hateful character that seeks applause by commit- 
ting sin. The applause of such people is rather to be 
avoided. 

There are two great lessons to be learned from this story. 
The first is the power of prayer. Prayer reaches the arm 
of God. The Christians had no other weapon but prayer; 
but this weapon was stronger than all Herod’s army, for it 
could use the omnipotence of God. 

The prayer that was effective was “ earnest.”” Nothing 
succeeds in this world that is not earnest, and nobody need 
to expect success in praying without earnestness, any 
more than in his studies or his daily business. 

The other great lesson is that the power of kings is noth- 
ing compared to the power of God. Herod was one of the 
greatest of the rulers under the Roman Emperor, the Em- 
peror’s favorite, had all the soldiers he wanted, could put 
Peter into prison, chained, under guard of sixteen soldiers ; 
but this was all nothing when God was on the other side. 
Chains dropped ; iron doors opened ; soldiers were para- 
lyzed, and Peter walked, out unmolested, because God was 
stronger than the king; and God heard prayer. 

Then a prayer-meeting is stronger than a king. It is 
better company than a king. It has the King of kings in 
it. 

Notice the deliberation with which the angel attended to 
his business. He paid no attention to the soldiers. He 
had Peter dress himself without haste, and then took him 
quietly out and down the street. What are earthly forces 
to one who depends on heavenly forces ? 

That good woman Mary had a good son, John Mark, 
who wrote the Gospel and who was the favorite companion 
of Paul and Barnabas. Good mothers generally have good 
sons. 

What an example this is of how j 
when their 1 alam answered. They thease ht God eink 

perhaps, persuade the mind of Herod to let Peter go after 
the Passover ; but that God could deliver him just now 
was more than their faith was equal to. Pray earnestly, 
but also believe strongly. ‘ 

It is a very pretty story of Rhoda. Her head was com- 
pletely turned with joy. She must have been a very 
earnest believer. They could notsilence her with unbelief. 
—_ even so she ought not to have left Peter waiting out- 
side. : 

When it was necessa i : 
when delivered Peter did an Sana fest Mag FB ng 
He went and hid himself, depending on his own brains as 
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THE HUGUENOT REFUGEES IN 
ENGLAND.* 


THE learned President of the French 
Protestant Historical Society has given us 
a@ masterly work, which it is not too 
much to say is among the most valuable 
recent additions to the literature pertain- 
ing to the Huguenot refugees for religion’s 
sake. His work is confined to England, 
and the three handsome volumes which 
have appeared constitute, in reality, but 
a first installment of hisresearches. They 
cover the history of the French refugees 
in Great Britain only as far as the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685. The fortunes of the Protestants 
that left France in such great numbers 
afcer that event are reserved for a second 
work, which can hardly be shorter than 
the preseat one. As far as he has gone, 
however, Baron Schickler has discussed 
the subject with a thoroughness that 
leaves nothing to desire. The only pre- 
vious writers that have given particular 
attention to the Huguenot history of 
Eagland who need here be mentioned, are 
John Southerden Burn and David C. A. 
Agoew. Mr. Burn’s octavo volume of 
less than three hundred pages, published 
in 1846, has the merit of being the first 
written on the subject, and is based upon 
examination of the church registers and 
other accessible collections. The Rev, 
Mr. Agnew’s ‘Protestant Exiles from 
France,” which came out originally twenty 
years later, grew in the subsequent edi- 
tions to two quarto -volumes of 
imposing dimensions. Embracing the 
results of still more extensive re 
searches than those of Burn, Agnew’s 
work even more than Burn’s is largely 
taken up with biographical and genealog- 
ical details, and with long lists of the ref- 





“agees that were admitted to denization, 


or naturalization, under successive mon- 
archs. Without in any degree detracting 
from the utility of Agnew’s book, which 
yet remains indispensable to the student 
of the history of particular Huguenot 
families in Eogland, we may say that 
Baron Schickler has given us a history of 
the French-speaking Protestant churches 
of that country on a far better plan, in a 
connected narrative, and with a wealth of 
additional information io gathering which 
he has for many years spared neither 
pains nor expense, It is a truly monu- 
mental work of which its author may 
well be proud. 

The first volume traces the experiences 
of the refugees through the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI, Mary, Elizabeth and James I. 
The second covers the reign of Charles I, 
the Commonwealth, and the reigns of 
Charles II and James II as far as to the 
publication of the revocatory edict of 
Lovis XIV. The last third of this volume 
contains a really valuable history of Prot- 
estantism in the Channel Islands—Guern- 
sey, Jersey, etc.—from its origin down to 
the enforcement of conformity with the 
Church of England. If this portion of 
the work at first sight seems to have little 
connection with the main theme, it finds 
its justification in the circumstance that 
the Channel Islands became a refuge for 
great numbers of Huguenot fugitives 
from France. The third volume is wholly 
taken up with documents illustrative and 
corroborative of the first two volumes. 
These will be found not only of great his- 
torical value but of real interest to the 
curious. 

The conduct of England toward the 
refugees as depicted in these volumes con- 
tains much that is deserving of hearty 
commendation and much also that calls 
for animadversion—happily more of the 
former than of the latter. Even Henry 
VIII, who occasionally executed Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics at one and the 
same time, burning the former alive as 
heretics and hanging the latter as rebels, 
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refused to gratify Francis. by the extradi- 
tion of ‘‘ Lutheran” refugees. The recep- 
tion of the fugitives by Edward and Eliza- 
beth was, for the most part, kindly, and 
the queen, not less than her successors, 
saw with pleasure the prospective en- 
richment of England by the industries 
which they introduced. Little as she was 
inclined to countenance subjects in re- 
sistance to even the most arbitrary exer- 
cise of royal authority, she showed her- 
self very incredulous regarding any sto- 
ries of rebellion invented to prejudice 
her against the Huguenot noblemen 
that sought an asylum in her realms, 
and to induce her to give them up. 
Following the example of Edward (whose 
letters-patent of July 24th, 1550, granting 
to the foreign Protestants the former 
church of the Augustinian monks, is the 
first document in Baron Schickler’s ap- 
pendix), English monarchs made kind 
provision for the religious as well as the 
temporal wants of the distressed refugees. 
They gave money, and still more they 
countenanced generous collections from 
the truly benevolent people of the British 
isles. On the other hand, both the Crown 
and the people were at times too slow to 
receive the Huguenots, many of whom 
were compelled to go to Holland, wherea 
heartier welcome awaited them, or to re- 
main at home until it was too late to emi- 
grate. The debates in the House of Com- 
mons in 1593 (here given Vol. III, pages 
117-124), over a bill to forbid the retailing 
by foreigners of imported foreign goods, 
show that there was a strong prejudice 
against the newcomers, even if they were 
Protestants. Sir Walter Raleigh, by the 
way, was among the most illiberal mem- 
bers of the House, if his remarks were cor- 
rectly reported by his’ contemporaries. 
The greatest annoyance to which the 
Huguenots were subjected, was the deter- 
mination of Archbishop Laud to compel 
the French churches in England to con- 
form to the Established Church. The 
foreign ministers were Jess averse to the 
use of the translation of the English lit- 
urgy than they were to submission to re- 
ordination. They regarded it as an indig- 
nity that, while no new imposition of 
hands was required in the case of con- 
verted Roman Catholic priests, veteran 
servants of the Lord who had labored 
long and honorably in a sister branch of 
the Protestant Church, and had crowned 
their services by manful endurance of per- 
secution, should be asked to seek a fresh 
consecration to their office. 


ain. 


PAUL RABAUT, THE PASTOR OF 
THE DESERT.* 


SEVEN years ago M. Dardier published 
two volumes of the letters of Paul Rabaut 
addressed to Antoine Court iu the years 
1739 to 1755, and entitled them ‘“‘ The Life of 
an Apostle of the ‘Désert.’”’ These letters. 
coming from the great pastor of the re- 
constituted churches of France during a 
period of severe persecution to the man 
who, more than any other, had been the 
agent in the restoration of Protestant- 
ism after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, possessed special interest. Court 
was residing at Lausanne, and superin- 
tended, in a sort of missionary theological 
seminary, the training of such young men 
as France could send him—men willing to 
incur the peril of the gallows and of death 
in the flames for the privilege of going from 
place to place to preach the Gospel to secret 
assemblies and of being continually hunted 
down hy the royal troops. Rabaut stood at 
the head of the devoted men who had in- 
ured themselves to these toils and dangers. 
His correspondence with Court was, in a 
sense, the ecclesiastical history of a time of 
peculiar conditions and not snfrequen‘ ly of 
romantic aiventure. The present collec 
tion of ietters hasa wider range. In effect 
it is alsoa continuation; for it comes down 
forty years farther, or to 1794, the very 
year of the death of Paul Rabaut. The 
writer was in constant communication with 
his fellow-workers throughout the king- 
dom ; and these letters are addressed chiefly 
to them or to the kind friends who, in 
Switzerland or elsewhere, took a lively in- 
terest in their arduous labors. There was 
another struggle no less arduous than the 
reestablishment of Protestantism in 
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which they were engaged. This was 
the effort to recover religious toleration, 


or, still better, to secure religious equal- | 


ity for the proscribed Huguenots. It was 
not that the Government was in the hands 
of men altogether unenlightened and 
bigoted. For many years before 1787, when 
the Edict of Toleration was finally signed 
by Louis XVI, the prime difficulty was 
rather the unwillingness both of the mon- 
arch and of his advisers to repeal the legis- 
lation of the “grand monarque” and there- 
by confess to the world that the Edict of 
1685, which had inflicted untold wretched- 
ness on millions of the most faithful serv- 
ants of the crown, was a stupendous blun- 
der. And, indeed, when Louis XVI was at 
last induced to give to the Protestants the 
boon they had so long sought, or at least 
a part of it—a legal existence, so that their 
births, marriages and deaths could be recog- 
nized—it is established upon good authority 
that the end was not reached without a lit- 
tle strategy. The King was induced to be- 
lieve thatin granting the Protestants some 
amelioration of their hard lot he was only 
doing what Louis XIV had clearly intended 
to do, but had been prevented from accom- 
plishing by the intervention of death. It 
was, therefore. a long and tedious work in 
which Pau! Rabaut bore the most promi- 
nent part. It,brought him into some sin- 
gular situations. This veteran Protestant 
pastor had a price set upon his head. Oc- 
casionally, when the desire to secure his 
arrest became stronger, the number of livres 
offered asa reward for his apprehension was 
enhanced, or, as he himself would jocularly 
say, he became more valuable. Yet the 
very officers of the Government, including 
Cabinet Ministers, did not hesitate to treat 
with this proscribed Huguenot. He was 
viewed asa sort of bishop or popeamong his 
co-religionists and his supportat many a cri- 
sis was thought to be of sufficient importance 
to be sought and obtained. In 1775 the 
Intendant General of Fina:ces sent out a 
circular letter to all the bishops and arch- 
bishops of France with regard to the com- 
motions then raging, known in history as 
“la guerre des farines.” A cupy, which 
is still preserved, was officially directed to 
Paul Rabaut. Indeed, the virulent mani- 
festo which, in 1787, was issued by the 
clergy against the tolerant edict of Louis 
XVI, hints that Paul Rabaut’s house was 
as well known and frequented as the episco- 
pal palace. 

We cannot give even a sketch of the 
rich contents of these letters,now published 
for the first time. They corroborate what 
was previously known of Rabaut’s great 
popularity asa preacher. Iu 1753, during a 
temporary lull in the persecution, he writes 
(March 9th) that on the previous Sunday 
he preached in an ‘‘ assembly ’’ held within 
a mile or two of Nimes, to a congregation 
of fully ten thousand persons, all of them 
from that city. The testimony here given 
to his zeal and efficiency is abundant. In 
theology, if his views were of a type quite 
different from that of the Genevese reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century and more re- 
sembled those of Osterwald, they were 
much farther removed from the so-called 
“liberal” theologians of the present cen- 
tury. He emphasized the person and work 
of Christ. He was greatly drawn to the 
Moravians, and did not conceal his sym- 
pathy with their tenets and practices. 
He refused to circulate the catechism of 
Jacob Vernes because this did not suffi- 
ciently bring into prominence our Lord’s 
divine nature. 

M. Dardier is an admirable editor. His 
illustrative notes are very full and satis- 
factory. They give good evidence of the 
fact that there is probably no man living 
that has studied the particular period here 
covered more thoroughly and to better 
advantage. The documents given in the 
appendix are of uncommon value. 
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The Every Day of Life. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) Would that we had more 
books like this to name to our readers! It 
is one of the best of its kind, and that kind 
very useful and much needed. It is not 
commonplace, tho it deals with common- 
place experiences. It is neither optimistic 
nor pessimistic, but helpful to its readers 
in doing the work and bearing the yoke of 
life. One of the most striking chapters is 
that oo “The Cost of being a Friend,” a 
topic which might be expanded into a pro- 
found illustration of the atonement. The 
book is touched with a strain of quietism 
which suggests some training among the 
Friends. Stirring the Eagle’s Nest and 
Other Practical Discourses. By Theodore 
L.Cuyler,D.D (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25.) This volume tells 
its own story in the title and needs no fur- 
ther commendation, except perbaps to say 











that it.contains an excellent heliotype por- 
trait of the minister who is known to so 
many of our readers as the prince of 
pastors. From the Pulpit to the 
Palm Branch. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.50.) This volume 
is a memorial of the late C. H. Spurgeon, 
and asequel to the sketch entitled “‘ From 
the Usher’s Desk to the Tabernacle Pul- 
pit.”’ It contains ‘‘ Five Memorial Sermons, 
by the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.,’? with 
other interesting memorabilia. The 
People’s Bible; Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture. Thisis Vol. XVII of the popu- 
lar work by Joseph Parker, D.D., Minister 
of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, which has been often noticed in 
our columns. The present number com- 
prises the Books of Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi. It is done in the broad, strong, 
popular and illustrative style which is 
characteristic of the author. Children’s 
R ghts. A Book of Nursery Logic. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston and New York. $1.00.) 
We find more rhetoric in this little book 
than logic. The great good thing in it is 
the earnest appeal it makes for the intelli- 
gent and conscientious administration of 
parental responsibility. Probably there 
never lived a man or woman who was the 
paragon of disciplined perfection required 
to train up a child on the ideals of this 
book. Still there is good in the book. Itis 
interesting, very much in earnest, thick set 
with plums; but it will bear a good dea! of 
sifting.———Sermons on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1893. 
By ttie Monday Club. (Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. $1.25.) This is the 
Eighteenth Series of Expository Sermons 
which have been brought out by this wide- 
awake and intelligent ministerial club 
The sermons have now become almost an 
institution and take their place among the 
reguiar nnd indispensable aids for the Sun- 
day-school teacher. 


The Face of the Deep. A Devotional 
Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Chris- 
tina G. Rossetti. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. E. and J. B. Young 
& Co., New York. $3.00.) Veritably a 
poet’s book ; the work of a poet, and for 
poetic minds, but inspired by a faith that 
rises into the rhapsody of open vision. The 
book is not a commentary in any sense 
recognized hitherto among the makers of 
that kind of sad colored literature. Possi- 
bly in the sense of some transformation of 
the letter into spirit, or of a poetic mind 
sanctified and inspired to reveal the deep 
things of God, this may be a commentary. 
tho made of stuff that poets only know how 
to weave. Such authors do not explain. 
themselves. Miss Rossetti writes of ‘‘ Bible 
history which is less our chronicle of individ. 
uals and nations than our parable of Christ 
and mankind” (p. 195), She says: 

* Abel will speak better things than ever when 

he is lost sight of in Christ. Isaac will be glori- 
fied when, by his submission to death, Christ is 
manifested and remembered. Moses will be 
sufficed when the prophet like unto him super- 
sedes him. Melchizedek and Aaron will vanish 
gloriously when by them Christ stands revealed ; 
so David before his Son and Lord; so Solomon 
before the Sole Builder and Maker. The Paschal 
Lamb, the Scapegoat, will have fulfilled their 
end when they lead a worshiper to Christ; the 
Day of Atonement will avail him to whom it 
shadows forth Good Friday. The Deluge ingulf- 
ing the old world, the eternal fire of the Cities 
of the Plain, the fall of Jericho, of Assyria, of 
Babylon, the rejection of ancient Israel, will 
make wise unto salvation him to whom they 
bring home the final Day of account, aid who 
with condemned Achan gives God the glory, and 
with ruined Manasseh betakes himself to peni- 
tence and prayer.” 
This is magnificent, but it is neither ex- 
position nor commentary. So the book 
through; it flashes with almost supernal 
light, the splendid corruscations of genius 
inspired by faith. There is a line of mystic 
symbolism renning through the whole rhap- 
sody, butit is too objective to be absorbed 
in mystical contemplations except in the 
rapturous objectivity of Dante and Beatrice. 
It is not a bouk of deep spiritual penetra- 
tion. But for lofty flights and soaring far 
and away into the depths of adoring. con- 
templation we have seen nothing like this 
last book of Christina Rossetti. 


The Initials. By the Baroness Tautphoous. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 
$2.50.) We wonder if there are many people 
nowadays who read these long novels. The 
pleasure of a perusal so protracted must 
trickle through a leisure undisturbed by 
any shadow of business care. It seems to 
us that even the idlest days might be better 
spent than in mentally creeping through 
805 pages of sheer mediocrity; but the same 
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time might be worse spent. The Initials is 


a novel of German life: the story is told in 
_aleisurely way, never risiug to any high 
_ degree of interest, never quite losing itself 
in tenuous tediousfess. The descriptions, 
the local coloring and the glimpses of Ger- 
man home life are guod enough. What 
seems weakest in the art is the facility with 
which cholera removes characters no longer 
needed in the story. The publishers have 
issued the book in a style worthy of highest 
praise, and there will be not a few readers 
(if American, well and good) who will won- 
der why the best American novels are not 
clothed like this. The reviewer, however, 
is debarred from philosophizing, and, when 
the final word must come, The Initials is a 
well sustained and rather nicely balanced 
novel, despite its length and the almosi in- 
terminable conversations with which it is 
loaded. It is not sensational, yet a suicide 
reddens its pages,and it is not immoral. 
In its/ pictures of German social life it 
would be charming were it not so prolix. 
After all it may be the day and the hour 
which makes us impatient of this belated 
profusion of words. 





Dr. Bernhard Weiss, who did such bril- 
liantand excellent critical work with the 
text ofthe Apocalypse, has just put forth a 
similar work upon the Catholic Epistles. 
It appears, as did the Apocalypse, in Von 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte und Unter- 
suchungen (Band VIII, Heft 8), and is en- 
titled “Die Katholischen Briefe. Teaxt- 
kritische Untersuchungen und Textherstel- 
lung.” (The Catholic Epistles. Text-criti- 
cal Investigations and Restoration of the 
Text). The work, like his Apocalypse, is 
a great advance on the labors of his 
predecessors, and made in the line which 
properly utilized and continued them. It 
also abounds very greatly ia sound com- 
mon sense, delicate acumen and rich schol- 
arship, and is a work hard to be over- 
praised. The sources are discussed in such 
amanner that avery moderate critic can 
follow, tho the detail is a little tedious toa 
non-expert; and, as we are prepared to 
believe, the restored text depends entirely 
on the better uncials, not, however, be- 
cause the uncials are presumably better, 

. but because, after renewed examination and 
full comparison, the uncials show their 
superiority in these books. The Codex 
Vaticanus (which was wanting for the 
Apocalypse) requires in this work a chapter 
for itself. After the discussion of the ma- 
terials follow the Epistles, with critical 
and literary commentary in footnotes. 
This work marks a great advance in New 
Testament textual criticism, and is to be 
rated as one of the indispensables to the 
biblical scholar. (8vo, pp. vi, 280. Leipzig: 
J.C. Heinrichs.) : 


If the interest in the ‘“‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’’ ever died down after the 
first crop of publications that followed its 
discovery, that interest is certainly reviv- 
ing. The Abbé E. Jacquier, in a theolog- 
ical doctor's thesis presented to the Catholic 
faculty at Lyons, gives text, translation, 
notes, and a pretty extensive bibliography 
of thesubject, in which the Americap works 
are given full weight. It is gratifying, also, 
to flud that this Roman Catholic author, 
while in full sympathy with and obedience 
to his own Church, is fully open to the tes- 
timony of both the New Testament and the 
Didache, and can look at the primitive 
church polity in a fair and historic light. 
His views respecting the composition of the 
Didache itself are that it consists of two 
parts—an earlier manual of teaching and a 
later liturgical addition ; that the author of 
its present form knew the Gospel of Matthew 
and perhaps Luke, the Actsand some of the 
Epistles ; that the document in its present 
form dates from the latter half of the first 
century; that it is a transition document, 
such as would emanate from a state of 
Christian development intermediate be- 
tween the times of the New Testament and 
those of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. 
The chief value of this work is its biblio 
graphic portion, along with its statement 
of the opinions of other writers on the Di- 
dache, and the fact that its look at the 
whole matter is not dazzled by the glare of 
new discovery. (8vo, pp. 273. Lyons: Em- 
manuel Vitte; Paris: Librairie Lethielleux. 
Price, 8 franes.) 


Pauperism; A Picture; and the Endow- 
ment of Old Age: An Argument. By 
Charles Booth. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) Mr. Charles Booth (not 
General Booth) is one of the strongest and 
Tmost trustworthy authorities on English 
pauperism. The statistics used in this 
volume are reprinted from a paper read by 
him before the Royal Statistical Society. 
They are intended to present the facts of 
the situation in such a light as to show the 
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ground on which the various projects for 
the relief of poverty by the endowment of 
old age as proposed by the National Provi- 
dence League, by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons, by Canon Blackley and 
others, rest. This question has not yet 
risen to practical importance in this coun- 
try. It is very sure to do so eventually. 
The core of the projeet is to put all old age 
upon an equal basis, to require by compul- 
sory legislation a moderate sum to be laid 
aside early in life before the age of twenty- 
five. This sum is held by the Government and 
when the person reaches sixty-five repaid in 
a weekly pension of double the value of the 
sum paid for. In case of earlier death the 
rights of the pensioner are provided for. 
There is much to be said for some such a 
scheme as this, and Mr. Charles Booth has 
added not the least of his valuable services 
to the relief of poverty by the thorough and 
many-sided di-cussion of the subject pre- 
sented in this volume. 


America: tts Geographical History, 1492 
-1892. By Wal'er B. Scaife, Ph.D. (Vienna). 
(fhe Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
$1.00.) In this volume we havea series of 
six lectures to graduate students of Johns 
Hopkins with a supplementary discussion 
of the question whether the Rio del Espiritu 
Santo, of the Spanish Geographers, was the 
Mississippi. After elaborate examination 
of the case the author comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Mississippi was not discovered 
by the Spaniard Pineda. He gives his rea- 
sons and leaves us free to stand by the 
received opinion that the honor of the dis- 
covery belongs to De Soto. The best work 
done by the author is in the six lectures 
which form the body of the work, where we 
find, traced in a brief and intelligent man- 
ner, the successive stages of the develop- 
ment of the Atlantic coast line, then the 
development of the geography of the in- 
terior and polar regions, notes on certain 
geographical names, the development of 
our national and State boundaries, and a 
closing lecture on the geographical work of 
the National Government. The volume 
summarizes a vast amount of the most in- 
teresting geographical information. It 
really contains the historico- geographic 
history of the country and its boundaries, 
intelligently presented in a nutshell. The 
old historic maps, reproduced to illus- 
trate the text, are the ones most needed 
and are published in satisfactory form. 

The Story of Columbus. By Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye, with ninety-nine illustra- 
tions, by Allegra Eggleston, edited with an 
introduction by Edward Eggleston (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, in “ De- 
lights of History.”’ Edited by Edward 
Eggleston.) The two sisters who have 
together produced this book under the ex- 
perienced direction of their father, are to be 
congratulated on the result, which is no 
ephemeral publication called out by the 
Columbus centennial, and destined to pass 
from sight with it, but a brief, popular, 
interesting and yet critical volume, just 
such as we should wish to place in the 
hands of a young reader. The literary 
charm of Irving’s Columbus is so great as 
to fairly offset its critical defects. The 
authors ofthis volume have done their best 
to keep it on a high plane of accuracy and 
conscientious work without losing sight of 
their readers. The introductory part partic- 
ularly deserves praise, with its neat repro- 
ductions of Signor Staglieno’s discoveries 
as to the house in which the young Colum- 
bus lived, and sketches of it as it now ap- 
pears, as it was and of the interior sections. 
Throughout the volume the illustrations 
are carefully selected and skillfully made. 
On the whole we have the best impression 
of this book, especially as one to be com- 
mended to young readers. 

Tales of a Garrison Town. By Arthur 
Wentworth Eaton and Craven Langstroth 
Betts. (D. D. Merrill Co., New York. $1 25.) 
We are not as well acquainted with the 
second author in this literary combination as 
with the first. With several of Mr. Eaton’s 
books, particularly with his ‘‘ Heart of the 
Creeds,” his “‘ Acadian Legends” and his 
volume on the English Church in Nova 
Scotia and the Tory Clergy of tbe Revolution 
we are very favorably acquainted. ' he pres- 
ent volume givesno clue to the part of each 
author io the collaboration, tho there is con- 
siderable difference of style in the stories. 
They all have, however, a marked style anda 
good deal of it. The stories are short and in 
cases where the material of the plot is or- 
dinary, are told with so much crisp, literary 
style as to make amends. The most strik- 
ing stories do not come first. They all have 
the local Halifax flavor, and for the most 
part are ‘‘ garrison stories” devoted rather 
to the social sideof militarism and charm- 
ingly provincial in tone. They make a very 





rewdable and entertaining collection. 
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We note for brief mention, The Poets’ 
Corner; or, Haunts and Homes of the 
Poets. By Alice Cockran. Illustrated by 
Allan Berraud, with Introduction by Fred. 
E. Weatherby. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) A very attractive book, of 
graceful descriptions and charming illus- 
trations, done in lithograph by Nister of 
Nuremberg. Guatemala is Bulletin 
No. 32, issued by the “‘ Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics,’ uniform in style and size 
and plan with the previous numbers. 
Joan of .Are, and Other Selections from 
Thomas De Quincey. Edited for the use of 
students, with introduction and explana- 
tory notes, by Henry H. Belfield, Ph.D., 
Director of the Chicago Manual Training 
School. The selections in this compilation 
are ‘‘Joan of Arc,” “‘The English Mail 
Coach” (abridged), ‘‘ Levarra and Our La- 
dies of Sorrow,” and ‘“ Dinner, Real and 
Reported”’ (abridged). (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, New York and Boston.) 


Paddles and Politics down the Danube, 
by Poultney Bigelow, illustrated by the 
author (New York, Charles L. Webster & 
Co., $1.75), has a good deal about paddles and 
a very little about politics init. Mr. Bige- 
low is a pleasing writer, but his ‘‘illustra- 
tions” are the worst we ever saw, taken 
seriously or humorously. If he thinks he 
can draw, even a little bit, he has :nistaken 
himself. But the book is enjoyable reading, 
and contains a large amount of interesting 
information about people and places along 
the Danube, viewed from the outlook of a 
canoe voyager who makes himself at home 
wherever he drifts to. Itis breezy, full of 
out-door scenes and sounds, and presents 
very vivid and fresh descriptions of both 
peasant and patrician life. He dances in 
barns and on the green with sunburnt 
maidens, drinks boisterously with athletic 
clubs, climbs trees with Hungarian ladies, 
and sleeps by night in his little boat. It is 
all very cheerful and smacks of the free and 
easy. 








A New Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
English. By George W. Clark, D.D. Re- 
vised Edition. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia.) The science of 
New Testament harmonistics is one which 
can only hope for an approximate solution, 
The signs indicate, however, that tho schol- 
ars can hardly expect on all points to reach 
accurate and positive conclusiovs, they can 
reach conclusions on which they can agre- 
as the nearest practicable approach to a so- 
lu ion. Dr. Clark’s Harmony is constructed 
on these solid and sensible principles which 
tend to bring students together. It is based 
on the Common Version and arranged with 
explanatory notes for popular and Sunday- 
school use. The Harmony was first pub- 
lished in 1892, and has passed through three 
editions. It is now considerably recon- 
structed and adjusted to the changes which 
have been required by the present state of 
biblical cri'icism, It will be more useful 
than ever. Tho of Bartist authorship he 
book is wholly catholic and undenomina- 
tional in its character. 


Another treatise, without text or transla- 
tion, by Paolo Savi, discusses the matter in 
pages 55-89 of the third fascicle of *‘Docu- 
menti e Studie di Storia e Diritto”’ (Texts 
aod Studies of History and Law) for 1892. 
This, like the foregoing, is from a Catholic 
source, and like it, concludes that the Di- 
dache, as we have it, consists of an earlier 
and a later part, the earlier being catechet- 
ical instruction circulated in Egypt as late 
as thefourth century The most interesting 
part of this discussion is the author’s at- 
tempt to show that the account given of 
the Didache in the stichometry of Nicepho- 
rus fits the catechetical part admirably, but 
that his figures need to be doubled in order 
to fit the Didache with its later liturgical 
half—that is, as we have it in the Bryennios 
text. 


Rand, McNally & Company’s Handy 
Guide to Chicago and World’s Columbian 
Exposition (New York, 50 cents cambric, 
25cents paper) is published in anticipation 
of the Exposition. It is convenient, copi- 
ously illustrated, has maps in abundance, 
directions how to get about the city, his 
toric and descriptive no es, and elevations 
of some of the most frightful architectural 
monstrosities that were ever planted on the 
earth’s surface. 


Almost Fourteen. A Book Designed as 
a Gift from Parents to their Sons and 
Daughters after those Sons and Daughters 
have passed the Age of Seven and before 
They Reach the Age of Fourteen. By 
Mortimer A. Warren. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Of this shocking piece 
of ineptitude we can only say to any one 





likely to use it in the way proposed by the 
author—don’t ! 


LITERARY NOTES. 





THE Scribners will publish immediately 
“The Children of the Poor,’’ by Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis, supplementary to his weil-known 
“How the Other Half Lives.” 


....A new volume entitled ‘‘Hymns: 
their History and Development,’’ by Lord 
Selborne (Sir Roundell Palmer), is soon to 
be issued in London by A. & C. Black. 


....-Mrs. Oliphant and her son, Mr. F. R. 
Oliphant, have written a work on ‘The 
Victorian Age of English Literature,” 
which Messrs. Percivale & Co. are about to 
publish in two volumes. 


....The Macmillans promise, for Novem- 
ber, Lord Tennyson’s new volume of poems, 
entitled “‘The Death of Cino:e, Akbhar’s 
Dream, and Other Poems,’ all of which, 
with one exception, are new. 


...-The Scribners have now in press 
‘*Under the Eveniog Lamp,” a collection 
of the essays, biographical and critical, by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, which have been pub- 
lished recently in THE INDEPENDENT. 


...“‘ Some Notes on Books and Printing ’’ 
is the title of a little work of interest to 
authors which Mr. Jacobi, of the Chiswick 
press, will soon issue, it being a new form 
of his ‘‘On the Making and Issuing of 
Books.”’ 


....The Whole Family is a new Boston 
illustrated monthly magazine in newspaper 
form, in which it is proposed to serve up 
something suited to the tastes of old and 
young, mep and women. It isedited by Mr. 
Edward Breck. 


...-Among Italian contributions to the 
Columbus literature of the day the volume 
of Luigi Hugues,L’opera Scientifica di Cris- 
tofero Columbo (Fireuze- Roma, 1892, Loe- 
scher), is probably one of the most note- 
worthy. Theauthor aims toshow the positive 
resul's of the Discoverer’s labors, especially 
in the geographical, nautical and mathe- 
matical departments. 


....‘In Sunflower Land: Stories from 
God’s Own Country,’ which F. J. Schulte 
& Co., Chicago, have now in press, is the 
title of a first book by Mr. Roswell Martin 
Field, who is said to have more than a 
moiety of the freshness and brilliancy of 
his wise and witty brother Eugene Field. 
He has been known for some years as a 
clever newspaper writer. 


.... The poems already published in honor 
of the dead Laureate would together make 
a respectable volume of verse. and would 
include such writers as Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan and Mr. Alfred Austin. 
Of American poets who have written on 
the same theme The Critic quotes Dr. Van 
Dyke from The Tribune, and Mr. Riley from 
The Indianapolis News, besides offering a 
tribute from Mr. Gilder. Mrs. Sangster 
also contributes a short poem to Harper’s 
Bazar. 

....Next to the Memoirs of Field Mar- 
shal Moltke, those of the former German 
Minister of War, Von Roon, issued in two 
massive volumes bv Trewandt, of Breslau, 
are probably the most valuable personal 
records for the understanding of the mod- 
ern history of Europe that have been pub- 
lished for many years. Emperor Wilhelm 
at Sedan declared that Roon had whetted 
the sword which Moltke had so successfully 
used ; and certain it is that the former was 
one of the history makers of the nineteenth 
century. His Denkwittrdigkciten aid mate- 
rially in uncerstanding the philosophy of 
many of the political and military ups and 
downs in Germany in recent decades. Per- 
sonally he was a most remarkable charac- 
ter, a representative and typical Christian 
warrior. 


.... With the October number the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Journal assumed the double 
title of The American Woman’s Journal 
and the Business Woman's Journal, The 
new name has been added to indicate the 
entarged scope of the magazine, which, 
while retaining a department devoted sole- 
ly to the business occupations of women 
will not neglect other matters which con- 
cern their interest or welfare. Godey’s 
Lady’s Book has also suffered a change, 
being no longer what it has been for sixty- 
two years, the “‘ Lady’s Book.” Itis now 
Godey’s America’s First Magazine, issued 
by the Godey’s Publishing Co., New York 
London, Paris. It follows the fashion set 
by Lippincott’s Magazine and offers a com- 
plete novel in each number, that of the 


November number being written by Molly 
Elliot Seawell and illustrated by Miss 


Eleanor E. Greatorex. The Peterson Maga- 
zine Co.,of Philadelphia, proposes to re- 
model the Peterson's Magazine, bringing it 
out as The New Peterson, 





with the Janu- 


ary number. 
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Do you need a magazine 
for the children ? 


Joun G. Wurrtier wrote: ‘It is little to say of ST. NICH. 
OLAS that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 


Try the November 
“ST. NICHOLAS.” 


It begins a new volume and contains 


‘‘Inanimate Things Animated.” The 
first of a new series of funny pictures. 

“The Siren,” a sea-story by Henry 
Bacon. Illustrated. 

“Winter at the Zoo.” 
illustrations of animals. 

‘From Reveille to Taps."" About sol- 
diers. Illustrated. 

These are only a few of the good things 
in this beautiful number of St. NICcH- 
OLAS. There are poems by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Margaret Johnson 
and others, a capital fairy story, several 

“Uncle Jack's Great Run,"”’ by Tudor stories of adventure, instruction in ‘‘ Our 
Jenks. Illustrated. Neighbor John,” etc., etc. 

This ts the time to begin subscriptions to ST. NICHOLAS. November opens 
the new volume. Buy it on the news-stands (25 cents), or send $3.00 and sub- 
scribe for a year. December will be a beautiful Christmas number. Address 

THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


First chapters of a new serial story for 
girls, ‘‘ Polly Oliver's Problem,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, author of ‘‘ Timothy's 
Quest,” etc. Illustrated. 

First chapters of a new serial story for 
boys, ‘‘The White Cave," by W. O. 
Stoddard. A story of life in Australia. 
Illustrated. 

An exquisite three-page poem by John 
G. Whittier,— describing the visit of a 
party of young girls to the poet's home. 

“‘AYoung Marsh-hawk,”’ an out-of-door 
paper by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 


With eighteen 





very, con- 


Exclusive Soca and 
Dig. rofits to any earnest man or woman who will 
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Burasia. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. A study 
of life among the mixed race of India, in the au- 


The Natural or er Bcionsiac Gitethod in Educa- 
LEY MILLs, M.D. 
as to how 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


thor’ 8 most delightful vein. 


tien, — 
pon wont b Rani bee hy A 
the brain! receivesand assimilates impressions. 


The  Bolontifie Societie if o] 
eee he s of Italy. By W. C. 


The Problems of Comparative Veychology. 
y Dr. TROW ‘ells what things are 
we Ln eed studied to-day in the field of 


ECONOMICAL TREES (illustrated); POSTURE AND ITS 
INDICATIONS (illustrated); THE SYNTHESIS OF LIV- 
ING BEINGS; THE LATEST ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY; 
MODERN NERVOUSNESS AND ITS CURE ; 
GERMAN PAPER-MAKER (illustrated) ; 
FLOWERING PLANTS; ARE BUSINESS PROFITS TOO 
LARGE? REASONING ANIMALS; SKETCH OF H. W. 


tory of the organizations for 
sclentifc discovery in the land of Columbus and 


OSEPH JAST 
mental science 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 


BATEs (with Portrait). 


D. APPLETON & CO.,NEW YORK. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 












NOVEMBER NUMBER READY. 


Scribner’s‘ Magazine 
contains the second of a series of illustrated articles on 


The World’s Fair at Chicago, 


“CHICAGO’S PART IN THE WORLD'S FAIR.” By Frankiin MacVeacu. 
The Grand Canal. By Henry James. Seventh article in the series 
“Great Streets of the World.” With many illustrations. 


Conversations and Opinions of Victor Hugo. From Un- 
published Papers found at Gournsey. By Octave Uzanng. Illustrated. 


Racing in Australia. By Stoney Dickinson. With many illustrations. 
French Art.—ill. Realistic Painting. By W. C. Browne.t. With repro- 


ductions of pictures by Courset, Cazin, Votton, L’Hermirre, Béraup, 
MANET, etc. 


Stories of a Western Town.-—Iv. Mother Emeritus. By Octave 
THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


Sponge and Spongers of the Florida Reef. 


Munr>e. With drawings by Pérarp, CHAPMAN, BACHER. 
Salem Kittredge, Theologue. His Second Excursion. By Buss PERRy. 
Miss Dangerlie’s Roses. 
Poems, Point of View, etc., etc. - 


Price, 25c.; $3.00 a year. 
Attention is called to the prospectus for 1893 which appears in this number. 
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A story. By THomas Netson Paces. 
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HARPER? S MAGAZINE 


«. FOR NOVEMBER .-. 


The Designers of the Fair. 
With 14 Portraits. 
The Boy Orator of Zevata City. 
» By Richarp HarpING Davis. 
tions by C. D. Grsson. 


A Sto 
With 2 Illustra. 


Along the Parisian Boulevards. By THzopore 
CuiLp. With 7 Illustrations by Lerire and 


RENOUARD. 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth, and the + ey for 
Oregon. y Joun A. Wvetu, M.D. ortrait. 


Mr. Benjamin Franklin Gish's Ball. 
E. M. Davis. With 4 Illustrations by 
SMEDLEY. 

Jane Field. A Novel. 


W.T | 


By Mary E. Wixtns. 


Conclusion. With one Illustration by W.T. Smep- 


Ley, and a Portrait of Miss Wilkins. 


By F. D. Mittet.| The Holy Places of Islam. 





The New Growth of St. Louis. 
The Rivals. A Story. 


A Collection of Death-Masks. 


Massinger and Ford. 


By CHaRLEs 
With 6 Illustrations. 


By Ju.ian 


Dupiey Warner. 


Racpu. 


= Francois Coppte. 
E. STERner. 


By Laurence 


With 3 Illustrations by A. 


Hutton. Part III. With 18 Illustrations. 
The World of Chance. A Novel. By Witt1AM 
Dean Howetts. Conclusion. 


By James Russgiv 
WELL. 


A Plea for Christmas. Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Georce Wiiuiam Curtis. 


In Memoriam: George William Cw tis. 
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(Reduced Illustration.) 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


JOHN G. PATON, Missionary to the New Hebrides. 


An Autobiography, edited by his brother. With an introductory note by Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, met $2.00 
“TI have just laid down the most robust and the most fascinating piece of autobiography. that I have 
rage — in bw aday ... John G. Paton was made of the same stuff with Livingstone.” — Theodore 
uyler 
* I consider it unsurpassed in missionary biography. In the whole course of my extensive reading, 
on these topics, a more stimulating, i inspiring, and every way first-class book has not fallen into my hands. 
ini | ought to read it.”—Arthur 7. Pierson, D.D. 
erhapsthe most important addition for many years to the library of missionary literature is the 
autobiography of John G. Paton.” — The Christian Advocate. 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. 


First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans. 1781-1812. By George Smith, 
C.LE., LL.D. With Portrait, Map and Illustrations, Large 8vo., cloth, gilt 
| A pe ee ree ree ee ee .50 
The author has, with the skill already displayed i in his life of Carey and Duff, produced in this volume 
what will, in all probability, become the standard life of Henry Martyn. 
“Dr. Smith fills up with healthy human detail what peep eg he in bare outline. We have here a Mar- 
who can talk, laugh, and fall in love like other ple, but who, while relating himself wholesomely in 
t is way to the rest o ‘his fellows, in what was special to his character and his worl. still rises to heights that 
pierce the heavens.” —‘* Christian World.” 
** The whole biography is brightened up with local colouring that could only be introduced by a 
writer who had himself spent years of usefulness in India.” —‘* The Scotsman.’ 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of price by the weer 


VInionSq East.¢ FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY {,,.S2 Maso 


30 Union Sq.. East. f 1 148-150 Madison St. 


A NEW LIGHT eae Sore Sine 


Chicago, 1U., L. L. Davis, Manager. 


d ~~ 
Natives RETURNING STOLEN PROPERTY TO ‘Dr. Paton. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 
The best Joupnal toe, Ladies and oa 
containing the lates d best fashions; profuse! 
illustrat Ak Fy colored supplemen of fash. 
an humerous complete stories of absorbing inter- 

inning se a new and original serial 
THER M . 


e! s. etc. The most com- 
plete magazine for ladies published. 
om we MR 7 $4.06. | including the 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


» NEW NOVELS. 


TaE meee TiOwAL, NEWS CO., NEW YORE, 
83 and 8 Duane St., one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreixa or 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLING C0’ 


New Books. 


The Nature and Ele- 


ments of Poetry. 


By Epmunp Cuarence Srepmay, 
autbor of “ Victorian Poets,” “* Poets of 
America,” etc. With a Topical Analy- 
sis in the margin, and a full Analytical 
Index. Bound in anew and attractive 
style ; also uniform with Mr. Stedman’s 
other books. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Stedman has brought to this work his 
maturest aaa and has given to it his 
utmost grace style, so that in treatment 
and manner it is eminently worthy of its 
great theme. 


David Alden’s Daugh- 
ter, and Other 
Stories of Colonial 
Times. 

By Jane G. Auvsri, authdr of 
“Standish of Standish,” “Betty Alden,” 
‘* A Nameless Nobleman,”’ “ Dr. Le Bar- 


on and his Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of excellent stories, each repre- 
senting some noteworthy charact«r or inci- 
dent or aspect of the Colonial times which 
— Austin understands and describes so 
well. 


At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of 
Faith. 

By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


Full flexible morocco, $3.00, 


The very essence of faith, hope, and love 
pervades these ms, and will render them 
peculiarly welcome and helpful. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE BESC BOY’S BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys 


with Grant and Sherman’s Army, 
By WARREN LEE GOSS, author of “ Jed.” 
mo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals.”—LONG FELLOW. 

Famous Types of Womanhood. 
By Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of the “ Famous 
Books,” is her latest and best book in this popular 
series. 12mo, with portraits, $1.50. 


THE DAINTIEST LINE OF 


Handy Volume Classics 
ever. 7 peirnes. Bound in faultless styles, charming- 
Wa ustrated and the choicest Books for Christmas 

ifts. fa Browning,” “Burns,” “ Lucile,” 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” Pan and Virginia,” “ Cran- 
— = rTaylia of the King.” “ Wordsworth.” etc. 

ls. Parti-cloth, $1.00. Vellum cloth. $1.00. Silk, 

#1. 50. Half calf, $2.00. Half Half levant, $2.50 per volume, 
SOMETHING NEW. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Daily Food 


= a ooiey bindings for Holida: ay mong m1 Photo-En- 
18mo, Se . gilt ed rae 5 cents. Full 
Cloth, wit It edge, 4S cents. French silk, gilt edge, $1.00. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris. 


Or, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GAR- 
RET. Being the Journal of a Happy 
Man. By EMILE SOUVESTRE. 8vo 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The great popularity of * An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,” by Emile Souvestre, has led the publishers to 
prepare this fine illustrated ecition, uniform with the 
illustrated edition of **Colette.” For this volume a 
large number of full-page and vignette illustrations 
have been made by the French artist Jean Claude, the 
illustrator of “Colette.” A rich binding has been 
specially designed, and this volume, considering the 
fine literary quality of the text and the daintiness of 
the book’s appearance, will, itis believed, prove one 
of the most popular of the autumn books. 


Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. No. 104, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


This is a story with a romantic plot and entertain- 
ing characters, and not simply a “novel with a par- 
pose.” It is believed to be the first novel to treat of 
the medical education of women from a woman’s 
point of view. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER, joint author of 
“Elements of Zodlogy.”” With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A story of camping and fishing adventures in com- 
pany with a naturalist in Florida. The author com- 
bines entertainment and instruction, and his book is 
filled with illustrations which will be prized by every 
young reader who has ever visited the seashore, or 
cares for information regarding fishes, shells, and the 
various forms of marine life. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 


An Englishman in Paris. 


Notes and Recollections. Two volumes in 
one. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“The reader of this volume will not marvel more 
at the unfailing interest of each page than at the ex- 
traordinary collection of eminent persons whom the 
author all his life knew intimately and met fr 


uent- 
ly. A list would range from Dumas the elder to 





woman, Alphonsine 
iconis, who was me or] inal of the younger Dumas’s 
‘Dame aux Caméliias.’ He knew these persons as no 
other Englishman could have known them, and he 
writes about them with a charm that has all —_ at- 
traction of the most pleasing conversation. 

New York Times. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


A mqgeemne for the study of 
the G n Language and 
Literature, is highly recom- 
® mended C. lege ro- 


fessors and the press as “the bes’ 

assist the student of German am | to at aed, him in 

his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 

every year a com YY und interesting course in Ger- 

mee Grammar. a year. Sample copies free. P. 
. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N-¥, 
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JHE it Folle H rar, .o nthe ee Remedy. 
By HARLEY LEY PAR R,A.S. 

& 8. tome, < Co., 1013 Arch St., Phliadeiphis, Pa. 

Every ane shonld read this little book.” —Athenwum 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the naner aent. 





Cassell Publishing Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


By MRS. L. T. MEADE. 
THE MEDICINE LADY. 


A Novel. By L. T. MEADE, author of “ Out 
of the Fashion,” “ Polly, a New Fash- 
ioned Girl,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Meade has opened a fresh mine in this story, 
on less delightful than the ¢ old. 


By REV. C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 
MY SEPTUAGINT. 


By CHARLEs F. DEEMS, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President 
of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. 1 vol., 12mo, white cloth, 
extra gilt top, $1.00. 

A beautiful volume, containing ony ‘8, stories, 
poems, and other articles from the its distin- 
guished author, who - o% the Ini Roduction : “The 
name of this book suggested itself to my 


mind because what it Senne ns has been written since 
the LXX anniversary of my birthday.” 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Woo- 


ing O’t,’”? ‘‘Which Shall it Be ?” etc., 
ete 1-vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 








Well worthy to en with her earlier masterpiece’ 
“The Wooing O’t 


By HESBA STRETTON. 
HALF BROTHERS. 


A Novel. By HESBA STRETTON, author of 
‘‘Bede’s Charity,” ‘‘ Hester Morley’s 
Promise,” ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 


A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. 


And Other Tales. By FRANK PoPE HvUM- 
PHREY. The Unknown Library. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, unique binding, 50 cents. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
By FRANK BARRETT, author of “ The Ad 
mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ His masterpiece thus far.” —Boston Daily a 
* One of those novels which it is nowadays refresh- 
ing to lay one’s hands on.”’—Chicago 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINIS- 
Enamel 
CENCES 
eel 
Of Lord Augustus Loftus, P.C., G.C.B. 


1837-1862. In 2 vols., with portrait, 8vo, 
extra cloth, $6.00. 














FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave.. N. Y. 


i 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS xeminctons 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


A magazine devoted to general intelligence, in 
which the love of Nature in its broadest sense oc- 
| eupies aleading part. Chapters on Wild Flowers | 
and general gardening are special features. It is | 
believed that the cultivated class who support The } 
| Independent will find this magazine just suited to | 
Acolored lithograph by Prang, of | 
| some beautiful wild flower, appears with each is_ 
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their needs. 


sue. | 
Sample copies free. Subscription price #2.00 
| per year. In club with The Independent $5.00. 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, 


| 
| 
| | 
PUBLISHERS, | 
| GERMANTOWN. PHILA. | 











open hostility to the saloon.—Drc- 
LaRaTION or M. E. Generar Conrer-| 
ENCE, May, 1892. 





A CHRISTIAN CITIZENS DUTY. 


We do not presume to dictate the | 
political conduct of our people, but! mittee that while it is not in the 
we do record our deliberate judg- 
ment that no political party has a 
right to expect, nor ought it to re- 
ceive, the support of Christian men 
so long as it stands committed to 


the license policy, or refuses to put | long as that party stands committed 
itself on record in an attitude of | to the license policy or refuses to 
‘put itself on record against the sa- 
oon.— ApoprTEeD By TSE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CBURCH, 


| June, 1892. 


LET EVERY CHRISTIAN DO HIS DUTY NOVEMBER 8th. 





“It as the sense of this com- 


province of the Church to dictate to 
any man how he shall vote, yet the 
committee declares that no politi- 
cal party has the right co expect 
the support of Christian men so 
























THE 


North American 
ReVIGW novemeer, 


Contains: 


An Article by the Hon. 


J.G. BLAINE, 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


ALSO AN ARTICLE ON 


THE Democratic OuTLooK, 


By Hon. W. F. HARRITY, 
Chairman of the National Democratic Com. 
OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES : 

The Scandinavian in the United States. 
By Pxor, H. H. Boyzsen. 
Politics and the a 25, 
By Rev, Bisno> Foss, 
What Cholera Costs Commerce. 
By Erastus Wiman, 
Waste Products Made Useful, 
By the Rt. Hon, Lorp Prayrair, 
How to Solve the School Question. 
By Mer, O’Reutty. 


ERNEST RENAN. 
By CoL. R. 6. INGERSOLL. 


Swiss and French Election Methods, 
By Kart Bunn, 
Quarantine at N By Lm 
































. W. T. Jenxins, 
Health rf ce o Port of N.Y. 
Wanted, a New Party. 
By T. V. Powverty, 
Are There Too Many of Us? 
y Presipent E. B. AnpREws, 
Europe at the World’s Fair : 
Germany 

By the "Consvi-Gaxanat, av Bertin, 

Russia, 
By the Consut-Gen, at St, Pererssurc. 
Objections to Theatrical Life, 

By J ennig A, Eustace, 
Sanitation Versus Quarantine, 
By Tuomas Hucues, D.D, 

&e., &e, 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 East 14TH STREET, N.Y. 








‘The Best Family Magazine in 
Existence,” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MONTHLY. 
$2.00a Year. $1.00 for Six Months. 





Some of the leading features for 1893 are : 


The Household Market Basket, by Maria 
Parloa; The House Sensible. by E. C. Gardner 
The “hopping Bag, by Helena Rowe; What te 
Do With My Lady’s Hoeuse, by Mrs. Oliver B. 
Bunce; Music and Meledy in the Home, by 
Edward H. Phelps; A Noble Girlhood, by Mrs. H. 
Annette Poole,a seria] story beginning in the num- 
ber for November, 1892. 

The pag: s of Goon HOUSEKEEPING will be enliven- 
ed and enriched with contributions of prose and 
verse from our large corps of contributors, number- 
ing hundreds of the best household writers of our 
time. 

For our departments of Home Deceratien, 
Sanitation, Household Sewing Keoom, Sick 
Room, Nursery, Kitchen Table, Pantry, 
Cupboard, Closets, Cosy Cerner, Home 
Cerrespondence, Notable Nothings, Crumbs, 
Library Leaflets, Fugitive Versé, Quiet 
Hours with the Quick Witted, choice supplies 
have been provided. 

Send fer a sample copy, which will be sent 
you free ou request, and see the special offer 
telling you how you can get ANY BOOK you 
may happen to want ata REDUCED PRICE. 


Clark W. Bryan & Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 


EDUCATION. 
AN ACENCY &zaluavie in roportion toits 


influence. rely hears 
of vacancies and T vo is something Dut if * 
tells you about them ed to recommend 
a teacher and sooummnante 


h i 
yor, é. Ww ‘BARDEEN, © : RECOMMENDS, 


ISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


wee HOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madixon Ave., New Yo rk. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


= WEST 23RD STREET. 

















as an art from the beginning to the highest artistic 
perfection. 
UNRIVALLED FREE ADVANTAGES. 
A complete ons fully appointed sta: stage for practice. 
The lar degrees in music and kindred arts 
gran i articuers address. 
. EBERHARD, Director. 


Pe TEED DESH (FOR WOMEN 


t > of the At Ae. 
Neneee A ENT. Catalogue free 

farther information wae wy. to Miss ELLEN J. PoxD, 
Secretary, 200 W 
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The International 
i: Theological 
Library 


Edited by Prof. 0. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. 8. D. F. Salmond; D.D. 


New Volume Just Issued : 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By NEwMAN SmytTu, D.D., New Haven. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net. 


ate aang Christian Ethics’ very pro 
fi on ace in the in which Canon gy ot he -%. 
1c) 


xt-books, i 
it Literature holds the honor. 








erty 


. Newman Smyth. 
. . We cordially commend a work which we 

perused with much papers. and not less 
inerantion, "Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D.,in The 
Critical Review. 


Former Volume: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford, 
Cr. 8vo, $250, net. 


“Ttisthe most scholarly and critical work in 
the  nelish langu on the literature of the Old 


. to the present state of re- 
search in Germany.” r f. PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., 
Onion Theological Sem 


inary. 
In Preparation: 
APOLOGETICS; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof. ALEXANDER B. BRucE, Univ. of 
Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net. 


rrr 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 
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MUSIC. 


FGlony IN THE HIGHEST. 


CHRISTMAS JOY. 
HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
4 Serviees, containing music, recitations, 

Responsive Reading, ete.—each one: aGem. 
Price, 8 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 


John > Hood, 1024 Arcn Sr. 


PHILA., PA. 
aN ANANGN NANA AMEN SI 


X-Mas Music 

















Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, % 
cents. on ge Awake. Full Anthem, 
O Jerusalem, Thou that 


Marsh, 25 

Bringest. Aut. Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Belis are Gladly Ri: ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the Angels. Carol, 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 5 
cents. Salute the Happy Morn. Carol, Danks, 
5cents. Ring, Bellis Ring. Carol ag 
cents. We Come with Voices Swelling. 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. f tmace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents, Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 


Warren, 15 cents. ’Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and Qt. part, 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
‘Long ong esus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 


Masse, © 
arol Patan Nos. 1 to 2% inclusive (slueedy 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Church 
= Sundey-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, ete., sent on selection when de- 


so list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
POR EVANGELISTIO SERVICE 
BUSDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 
400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburch Oo., The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati. | 764 East 9th St, New York, 








ASample copy free. 


“MUSIC.” An Wustrated Magurie 


In the general siyle of the Popular Science Monthly, 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST INTER- 
ESTtNG MUSICAL PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHED. 


MATHEW: 








5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 
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Financial, 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AS IN- 
VESTORS. 





From week to week there are set forth 
in other columns of THE INDEPENDENT the 
principles on which life insurance can 
alone be conducted if we expect it to con- 
tinue relieving mankind of the business 
uncertainties of existence. There is, how- 
ever, another side to insurance companies, 
a side to which public attention is seldom 
invited. From the financial point of view 
life insurance may be said to be the capi- 
talization of the values of a large number 
of lives. The definition involves the fair 
distribution of this value to the commu- 
nity interested, but it also involves the 
care of the capitalized assets obtained. 
The growth of insurance has made the 
sums of these assets very large, so that 
the amount of capital concentrated in the 
hands of the companies has a most impor- 
tant influence upon investments. The 
power of large capital lodged in few 
hands is great enough to affect the well- 
being of the nation meterially for good or 
ill. It is not a little to the credit of life 
companies that the vast sums in their 
hands pass without remark, so conserva- 
tively are these moneys handled. A 
glance at the assets of all the life compa 
nies doing business in New York State 
will show their magnitude. On Decem- 
ber 3ist last these were as below.: 


TE BAI ok cocci vin cosecvaserde deus $88,485,520 
Real estate bonds and mortgages..... 821,761,222 
UIT RINE is ss oes ses eeeeseese 4,666,494 
Other stocks and bonds................ 292,808,275 
Loans on collateral...........ssseerseee 40,333,714 
IER 55 evccosccnccsescoytecs 20,121,556 
SEL wGiiahs wa kediccéo> on vecwseedeesey 34,586,983 
NOE ING 0. sion one ci cvesctesees 14,388,471 
PE IR inn cchinbndie seve ss¢onnseend 7,255,616 

Total gross assets............ +++ 819,402,851 


asum as large as the combined capital 

and deposits of all the banks and trust 

companies in New York City. 

But banks are lenders of money through 

the hypothecation of collateral, the insur- 

ance companies, on the contrary, are hold- 

ers of stocks and bonds—in short, they are 

not bankers but investors. In the technic- 

al economic sense all are alike loaners of 

money, tho upon differing conditions, but 

in the effect upon the market the banks 

and the companies differ. Viewing the 

sum of capitalized lives as a trust to be 

held without loss and to be paid over 

when due, the companies having such 

vast amounts to care for and invest, are 

by the nature of their circumstances ren- 

dered conservative. The largest item in 

this table is that of investments in mort- 

gages upon real estate. .As a rule these 

mortgages are upon property near the 

home office in communities whose general 

prosperity—the ultimate basis of values— 

is well known and easily followed. Of 

course beyond this a careful examina- 

tion of each particular piece of prop- 

erty is made. Land mortgages carefully 

placed and watched have always been 

a favorite form of investment for funds 

held in trust. To-day any real estate 

owner can go freely to an insurance 

office and have his application for a loan 
decided upon its merits. About $320,000,- 
000 of life insurance assets is invested in 
this class of loans. By these loans prop- 
erty holders are enabled to push their 
business in a way otherwise impossible. 
Nearly as large an item is that covering 
the stocks and bonds of railways, cities 
and other corporations. Here again the 
influence of the insurance companies is 
markedly for good. Ifa railway com- 
pany plays false with some of its bonds or 
if a city undertakes to repudiate a part of 
its debt, asmall holder must accept the 
loss. Not so these larger companies, they 
can afford to wait and go without an in- 
come from the affected securities for a 
time; and hence can and do follow up 
such matters to the bitter end until prin- 
cipal and all back interest is paid to them. 
A corporation of any kind thinking of 
‘‘freezing out” bond or stock holders, 
and finding a strong insurance compahy 
as a holder of any considerable portion of 
the securities in question, thinks twice 
before proceeding with the game. The 
insurance companies are the stronger in 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Pale Uinctanell o- 


PENDENT. 


protected in his investments in many 
cases without knowing to what power he 
owes his safety. The investments of the 
life insurance companies range those com- 
panies always on the side of conservatism 
in their influence upon municipal, railway 
or other corporate affairs. 

On the other hand, the fact that the 
growth of life insurance brings continually 
into the hands of the companies further 
sums of money requiring investment, is 
of great advantage to industry in general. 
The plan of insuring lives—capitalizing 
their business value—has resulted in the 
creation of vast sums of capital which 
must otherwise have been lost to com- 
merce. Without capital trade could not 
exist, but with capital the expansion of 
business in the United States is unlimited. 
The benefit of security to the fanily in 
case of the death of the wage earner has 
often been dwelt upon ; but we are not so 
often reminded of the fact that the very 
money paid by the insured in pursuance of 
his contract, is actually employed to ex- 
tend old industries or create new, thus 
broadening the field of human effort and 
affording to the community the additional 
capital through which trade is enlarged 
and the insured themselves are helped to 
earn the larger income. The life com- 
panies doing business in New York State 
have the vast sum of $600,000,000 invested 
in real estate and corporate bonds and 
stocks. Conservatively invested as it is, 
only one who watches financial affairs 
closely can appreciate the influence and 
importance of that vast capital upon the 
industries and welfare of the commu- 
nity. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THERE is no reason for taking anything 
but an encouraging view of the business 
situation. Some occasion for complaint 
can be found in certain quarters, which 
the chronic grumbler readily takes advan- 
tage of ; but the one great fact remains, 
overbalancing all drawbacks, that the 
production, distribution and consumption 
of products in genersl is going along oma 
bigger scale than ever before in our his 
tory. Of the products of the soil we have 
great abundance ; at low prices, it is true, 
but not too low to offer a moderate profit 
to those who adopt the best and most pro- 
ductive methods, The sameis true cf our 
manufacturing industries. Production of 
many articles has been stimulated by the 
tariff, while the demand for them has been 
equally accelerated by the results of last 
year’s harvest. Europe’s short crops 
proved a magnificent impetus to the grain 
regions of the Northwest; and there is 
every prospect that the pace thus set will 
be maintained for some time to come by 
the development accompanying the Chi- 
cago Exposition. In another important 
sense the bounty of last year’s har- 
vest has aided, us. It has enabled 
us to buy more freely of foreign 
luxuries ; the duties thus obtamed in- 
creasing the funds of a depleted treasury 
and silencing apprehensions in that 
quarter. The chief dangers now in pros- 
pect are those in monetary affairs. The 
Silver question is as far from a solution as 
ever, and little is now expected from the 
forthcoming Silver Conference except the 
enlightenment that follows or. should fol- 
low intelligent discussion. Some incon- 
venience has been experienced by the 
firmer rates for money ; but thisis whole- 
some, for it will ‘check any tendency to 
overexpansion of credits. In Europe there 
is more or less depression which checks 
the demand for our securities; but our 
food products will be needed in large 
quantities, and gold should soon come in 
return ; tho it willcertainly come unwill- 
ingly so long as the foreign governments 
continue disposed to hoard it. 





There is one feature in this connection 
which will require watching; viz., our 
shifting trade balances, A year ago our 
exports were running largely in excess cf 
imports, while the reverse is now true. 
For instance, in September, 1891, we ex- 
ported $21,300,000 more merchandise than 
we imported; but in 1892 we had an 
excess of $10,000,000 in imports. It is 


proper to explain that last year’s Septem- 





such a fight. Thus the small capitalist is 








October 27, 1892. 
= 

that this year’s exports are still above the 
average and that consequently there has 
been no alarming shrinkage in exports. 
But our imports are expanding enormous- 
ly, as a result of depression abroad and 
prosperity here; the increase being in 
both free and dutiable articles. The gain 
in dutiable articles is surprising. Textiles 
are again coming in freely, and the 
arrivals of tin have risen to almost their 
former proportions. It is needless to say 
that this adverse trade balance, if con- 
tinued, would act unfavorably upon the 
gold movement; but the season for large 
exports is at hand, and bankers are confi- 
dent of an early influx of the precious 
metal. 








_ Last week more wheat was marketed 
at Western points than ever before in a 
single week, the total receipts and pri- 
mary points being 10,420,000 bushels 
against 7,278,000 the same week last year. 
Smaller receipts are anticipated in the 
future. Winter wheat is backward, ow- 
ing to insufficient rains; a condition fa- 
vorable, however, to drying and cribbing 
of corn. Receipts of corn at primary points 
were 4,150,000 bushels against 685,000 last 
year. The visible supply of wheat is about 
4,000,000 bushels larger than last year ; 
corn was over 21,000,000 bushels larger, 
and flour about 200,000 barrels larger. 
Wheat declined 134, and corn 1%. Cotton is 
not being so readily marketed as last year, 
receipts since September ist being 1,085,- 
000 bales against 1,792,000 last year, a de- 
crease of 707,000 bales. Exports have 
fallen off 218,000 bales, and stocks 228,000 
bales during the same period. The ten- 
dency of cotton is consequently upward, 
middling uplands having risen jc. to 8c. 
The grocery trade was considerably agi- 
tated over the failure of an old established 
firm in New York City ; but this was due 
to excessive trading and an abuse of 
credits, not to any weakness in the trade. 
In the wholesale trade competition has 
been exceedingly keen. Grocery staples 
are, however, in good condition. Petro- 
leum declined ic. under manipulation by 
standard operators. Better reports came 
from the leading iron centers, especially 
at the West, where there has been striking 
improvement in the demand for soft steel 
products. Pig iron is firmer in conse- 
quence, tho not higher. Steel rails remain 
neglected. Copper is stronger, owing to 
the closing of the Anaconda mine Novem- 
ber 10th. 


The dry goods trade is quiet, colder 
weather being needed to encourage distri- 
bution. Stocks of cottons, woolens and 
silks are, however, exceedingly small at 
first hands, and a large share of the prod- 
uct of principal mills is still sold ahead. 
In point of distribution this season sur- 
passes all others, tho complaints are still 
heard of low prices and small profits. The 
position of print cloths is altogether excep- 
tional; the output of standard 64’s being 
under control until February ist. A ‘‘ cor- 
ner” in print cloths is among the possibili- 
ties. Cotton flannels and blanketsare also 
sold up for the season. Domestic silk goods 
are in good demand and firm, owing to an 
advance of 17 to 40% in the value 
of raw silk during the last three months. 
Wool is quiet, and carpet manufacturers 
are reported as combining against smaller 
manufacturers. The demand for boots 
and shoes is illustrated by an increase in 
the shipments out of Boston from 2,861,- 
000 cases thus far in 1891 to 3,041,000 in 
1892. 


Transactions on the Stock Exchange 
were restricted to a few specialties—Read- 
ing, New England, Chicago, gas, whisky 
and sugar being the chief centers of at- 
traction. In the better class of stocks 
there was little doing, these being firmly 
held with few buyers. Speculation was 
somewhat influenced by the higher rates 
for money and the possibility of their 
continuance. This enables the bears to 
resist the upward tendency of values 
without, however, lessening the confi- 
dence of their opponents. Money being 
firmer because of activity in business and 
not through fear, the higher rates have 
no serious effect upon stocks, particularly 
while railroad earnings continue s0° 
liberal. In the first week of October 





ber exports were phenomenally heavy ; 





72 roads reported a gain of nearly 4% over 





October 27, 1892. 


the heavy totals of 1891, and in the sec 
ond week 47 roads reported an increase of 
nearly 5. An encouraging feature was 
the placing of several blocks of railroad 
bonds in foreign markets last week, ag- 
grezgating about $3,000,000. This is not a 
large amount, but is significant as indi- 
cating a revival of the foreign demand 
for our securities which has long been 
wanting. While some improvement can 
be recorded in the for-ign situation, no 








great expectations can be indulged in’ 


from that quarter until Europe and Great 
Britain recover from their present state of 
depression. In September last British ex- 
ports.decreased 8% and imports 744. The 
monthly exports were the smallest of any 
year since 1886. On the Continent trade 
is even more depressed than in England. 





Last Saturday there was an increase of 
$1,793,000 in the surplus reserve. This was 
due to a contraction of Joans and not to 
any increase in the total reserve. Cur- 
rency shipments to the interior were large 
and only partially offset by Treasury 
operations. The Western demand for 
currency is probably explained by the 
heavy stocks of grain, which absorb large 
sums for carrying purposes. In turn the 
higher rates for money undoubtedly 
account in part for the free marketing of 
wheat. Call loan rates in New York have 
averaged full 6%, even higher figures be- 
ing paid during temporary periods of 
stringency. For time money the demand 
is good and supply fair at 5% for thirty 
days and 6% for longer periods. The 
offerings of mercantile paper are moderate, 
and the demand only fair, prime double 
names being quoted at 5@6¢ for sixty days 
and four months. Foreign exchange ruled 
dull and lower after an advance in the 
Bank of England rate of discount to 34. 
The open market rate in London also ad- 
vanced to 234; firmer rates there being 
due to a large movement of gold from 
London to the Continent. — 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Oct. 23. Oct.15. Differences. 


Loans. ...0..0.05 $452,333,900 $459,525,000 Dec.$7,191,100 
Specie.......... ++ 70,649,800 = 71,782,500 Dec. 1,183,200 
Legal tenders 46,904,400 45,802,300 Dec. 1,102,100 
Deposits.......... 460,885,100 468,183,000 Dec. 7,297.900 
Circulation ...... 5,611,400 5,571,700 Dec. 39,700 


The following shows the relation be- 

tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
hy Ae + 870,649,300 $71,782,500 Dec. $1,139 

a tenders... 46,904,400  45,802;300 Dec. . ee: 0 

Total senerve. wae $117,584,800 Dec. $31,100 

against de "ta. 115,221,275 117,045,750 Dec. 1,824,475 
Excess o 

serve Shove 


ire- Py 
Excess Sot Teserve Oct. 24, 





4 589,050 Dec. 1,793,375 
eeecsvcccccceccoocs 12,391,150 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm. 


U.S. 4s, 1907, 
U.S. S48, 1007, coupon 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was dull with 
adrooping tendency, owing to the ad- 
vance in the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count, 

Messrs. Brown Bros. posted rates as 
follows: 


canal cn deucly 4.8336 
Mos seeneeeeseieeeey peg itdivavgestasunntane iw 
Comm! Re ns ae 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


























Bid. Bid 
SRMIEE, cnckiinsedo ess 212 (Manhattan............ 
= Exchange........ 4 Market & Fulton..... 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 185 * 236 
Central aan eoeee 139 . 
Cc! 1,....2. 450 om 
Cha -» 400 eo 
Cc +4400 . 400 
ae ‘2 + 
Columbia : ie 770 12 81 
erce.. s 
Continental +» 130 ational pe * Bo 
Corn Exchange...... 250 inth National....... 120 
per it. 113 Ward.. - 170 
East Rivér........... 145 _ meek of N. A... 165 
Eleventh Ward 200 230 
2000 ° 
N: + 0002000 305 
120 























THE INDEPENDENT. 








(1529) 21 








‘BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 22d, 1892, were as follows : 


Assichen Ractaege: 160 peatioes Synare. 152% 


«- 15 








INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
&. B. Claflin Company............. 104 108 Se 
Go, dO. IS PEA. .....ccccereee 100 ee 
QD. GR SEG. he cdiecci net B wi 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. es .* 
do. ae, .. 8 bg 9334 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 104 - oe 
0. do. PIB. .ccrcececcee 12 
do, do. Ist mtge. 6s....106 
P. Lorillard Co. COM....-....sss000 «+ 
ae ie eer oe 115 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 82 84 83 
Colduloid Co. .......ce.ccccrcccceceee 4 Cd 9434 
New York Biscuit Co............... bys 60 58 
Diamond Match Co............. +++ 149 114 141 
113 12 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 
* a a See a 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The National Harrow Company is com- 
posed of twenty-three of the leading firms 
manufacturing harrows in the United 
States and represents a capitalization of 
$500,009. 


..The reorganization and consolida- 
tion of the Poughkeepsie Bridge Company 
and the Central New England and West- 
ern Railroad was completed this week, 
when the bonds of the new corporation, 
the Philadelphia, Reading and New Eng- 
land Railroad Company, were exchanged 
for the certificates representing the secu- 
rities deposited with the Fidelity Trust 
Company. 


...-The Mechanical Rubber Company 
witha capital of $15,000,000 was organ- 
ized last week under the New Jersey laws, 
the incorporators including some of the 
wealthiest, most prominent gentlemen in 
this city. The object of this Company 
is to manufacture mechanical rubber 
goods, that of the United States Rubber 
Company recently organized occupying 
the field of rubber goods generally. 


..Thirteen years ago Great Britain 
put in force the prohibition of American 
sheep. It is. now reported that the 
Government has decided to admit live 
sheep from the United State into that 
country requiring that they shall be im- 
ported in ships carrying no other animals 
on the same trip, and shall be detained 
after landing for twelve hours after which 
they can be shipped to any part of the 
country. 


.-The Chicago Tribune of October 
14th, says; 

“The First National Bank of Chicago is 
second in deposits to the National Park 
Bank of New York, the Chemical National 
of that city being fifth or sixth. In point 
of general business and diversity of its 
character the First National is the largest 
bank in the United States, and, with the ex- 
ception of thé Bank of England, Bank of 
France and Bank of Germany which are 
national institutions, the largest bunk in 
the world.” 


...-The Adirondack and St. Lawrence 
Railroad will be open to the public this 
week under the control of the New York 
Central Company. The road leaves the 
New York Central at Herkimer and 
touches the important summer resorts of 
the Adirondacks, connecting at Malone 
with the Ogdensburg and Lake Cham- 
plain Railway, from thence to Coteau 
Junction where it makes direct connection 
with Ottawa, thence to Montreal. It is 
said that the road has been built and 
equipped in a substantial manner. 


....Owing to the great suffering exist- 
ing among the poorer classes of Mexico, 
the Government gives notice that the 
duties on food products entering Mexico 
will not be collected until November 30th, 
and that from December 1st until Janu- 
ary 31st, 1893,a reduction of 75¢ of import 
duties will be allowed. It is esti- 
mated that 800,000 bushels of corn crossed 
the Texas frontier into Mexico during the 
last seven days and the total amount of 
shipments during the past four weeks 
have been not less than 3,000,000 bushels. 


....Mr. E. J. Denning died very sud- 
denly on Saturday last at the age of fifty- 
two years. Mr. Denning has beena prom- 
jnent dry goods merchant of ‘this city for 














many years, having as a boy of twenty 
entered the employ of the late A..T. Stew- 
art. His devotion to business and his ex- 
traordinary talent were rightly estimated 
by Mr. Stewart, at whose death Mr. Den- 
ning became a member of the firms of 
Messrs. E, J. Denning & Company, retail, 
and Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & Company, 
wholesale and jobbing. Mr. Denning was 
a native of England. 


....Among the recent financial organ- 
izations in this city, is the Rent Guaranty 
Company of New York, with a capital of 
$250,000. Its objectis, as its name indi- 
cates, to guarantee rents and to act as 
surety for the lessees in leases of real 
and personal property. The business of 
guaranteeing rents has been successfully 
and profitably carried on in England for a 
number of years, and there is, in the 
opinion of real estate owners and agents 
in New York, an excellentfield for the 
operations of the new Company in New 
York and also in other large cities. The 
Presidentis Mr. L. M. Lawson, the Vice- 
President and Treasurer Mr. Edward 
Holland Nicoll of the Middlesex Banking 
Company of Middletown, Conn. The 
directors are prominent business men. 

..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 
$3,000 Equitable Gaslight Co. first mort. 6% bonds, 


eee e treme eee eereeeeerseees 


$10,0°0 Toledo, Ana. Arbor and G. T, Rd. Co. first 


mort. 6% bonds, due 1921...........sesese08 112% 
$25,000 Houston and Tex. Cent. Rd. Co. 6% gold 
NI, UN ieee kc ciknaecsacinedesssccase 1004 


50 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref...... 
500 shares Consolidation Coal Co of Md...... 2846 
$5,400 S. C. Brown Cons. 6% bonds, due 1893, reg.97 
$7,000 C. and N. W. Tel. Co. first mort. 6% bonds, 


due 1904 (W. U. system) ..... .......eeeeeee 106 
15 shares Mich. Pen. Car Co., com............. 102 
$6,000 Cent. Rd. and B’king Co. of Ga. 6 certs. of 
SOI ca Achcnccoddsases Sesecnesesned 65% 
$3,000 Giand River Coal and Coke Co. first mort. 
IN cacy cudglestioncmecsansvécaedvpeme<ees 90 
$500 N. Y. Southern Society 6% bond,........ 7 
16 shares M. and E. Rad. Co.........ccccccceee 152% 
13 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. 30336 
15 shares Allen Paper Car Wheel Co......... 1004 
1 certificate of membership N. Y. Prod. Ex- 
change, dues and assessments paid....... $605 


$2,000 New Williamsburg and Flatbush Ry. Co. 
first mort. 7% bonds, due February Ist, 1897, 
coupons Feb. and Aug., $1,000 each...... 10844 
$2,000 City of Brooklyn 6% water bonds, Series B, 
due July Ist, 1899............ 1:7% and interest 
$6,000 Cincinnati and Springfield, Rd. first mort. 
= bonds, gre —. co ee A - = Oat, 
aranteed b 1154 
$10,600 ee 4 — City Rd. Se pat due 
—_— uaranteed by the M. C. Rd... .125 
$5,000 ulton Munici l Gas Co. of Brooklyn 6% 
mort. bonds. due July Ist, 1900. .106% and int. 
$3,000 B*klyn Crosstown Rd. Co. first mort. 5< 
bonds, due July Ist, 1908. 106% and interest 
$3,000 Ags aid Cemetery, Green point and B’klyn 
first mort. 6% bonds, due June Ist, 
 orxufiondhytearny 109% and interest 
$2,000 B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. mort. 5% 
sete ue June Ist, 1904... .104% and interest 
$2,000 phe weer 8 Gas Light Co. mort. 6< 
oe due April ist, 1900..... 108 and interest 
wer Nassau Gas Light Co. of B’lyn 5¢ certifi- 
Pisin eke the caseéstcctcxess 4 and interest 
2,000" Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd 
Co. cons. mort. 7% bonds, due June Ist, 
RAG ERE AEB Sy ii 1013¢ and interest 
$5,000 Prospect Park and Coney Island Rd. Co. 
first mort. 7% bonds, due Jan. Ist, 1895. . .103%4 

10 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co he 

81 shares Yellow Pine Co. 8%-pre............. 

$200,000 Monterey and Mexican Gulf Ry. Co. fret 
— 5¢ gold bonds, November, 1 ones 


PoeeRUREC OCCU COSSSUCUCOOSS Sees eee 


% 
$2,000 Cent. Rd. and B’king Co. of Ga. 6 certifi- 


cates of indebtedness.............s00eeeee 674% 
11 shares Third Avenue Railroad Co......... aes 


68 shares Riverside Publishing Company, 
a ee 0 # share 
manera 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES — TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On’ Chicago Real Estate inany amount always or 














sale. ‘Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 








FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

The and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The es amy Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 


podeeens a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, = ay 

Gold xtensive eerie 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable = 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


A MODEST INVESTMENT 


Will secure an interest in a publishing house ha 
established relations with American and Englis 
scholars. A rare chance for a man of education and 
literary tastes. 





Address PuBS., this office. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAJRHAVEN, WASH, 


Six per cent. interest id on time Copentin. Inves' 
ments made for nn ‘. 











Cor 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New Toe Ny 
aoe INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL Srber, ov Y. 













FRUITFUL 


A new form of oper cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank, For full 
particulars address 


Tue Deta County Frurr Lanos Co. A. 








, First Morts age Loans! Security 
9% jo fect. Persona fittention given. Hi ghest el 0 
ences, L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City, Utah/? 


7% to 8% Ne 


Gold secured by Tacoma ct. improved 

property. Pol = of Title Insurance, stern and 
fic Coast references. Correspondence solicitec. 

MAYNARD & MAYNARD. Tacoma. Wash. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAG?t BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chic 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. = 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 


orr e solicit 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. Interest iguaranteed, First mort- 
age Portland Real Estage securities. 

6To* 8 PER CENT. Intepest School and City bonds. 

ST 0 10 PER CENT. Interest bearing County 


Investments made for non-Fesidence. *Seures aagnt- 
= solicited. AMES D 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St. Purtiank BXss>. 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


urteen me ¥ Qe rs. dyxPperience. 


New York ys INDEPENDENT re Christian Union 
Ne Lang , Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third > National Ba: 

wees 

















"National Bank; San 


Ban 
meager om Scotland: The. Scottish-American Mort- 
mpany, Limited. 
For Mfustnation write to 


E, R. CHANDLER, 


2723 Commerce Street, San niecia. Tewre, 


ACOMA Nac: Chvice investments made fornon- 
ee gin 100 per cent. can be realized 
be =e rigs m €100 and acreage from $16 
wards. ai property rented now for 10 pet 
ides the increase in city and country properties, 
= garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal ae 
mining properties. Write E.¥. Russell & Cu., Tacoma, W 








AARON B,. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT In REAL ESTATE 
carefully made. 
10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 

Correspendence invited. (——s Sae Cee 
S. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, ctc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

DULUTH W. G. JOERNS & CO., 
2 Real Estate & First Mort- 
gage Loans. 

Refer to anv bank tn City. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capleal. covcccccccccccecore seccrece eves $500,000 00 


—— and Undivided Profits. Rego 00 
es 














Year Debentures, issued 
and $1,00v.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees. teney are a very con- 
venient and perfectly sare investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 

W. EK. COFFIN, Treacurer. 





wel FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absoluteiy secure. Interest pay- 
yt semi-annually by drafton New 
Personal attention given to all 

Zo fans Hien references, Address 


> Fairhaven, Waal 
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United States Trost Company, 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


‘Tis Company 1s legal devosttory for mon ia 
into Court, and is authorized to peyton 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


idch a ded AN eee ta entra a 
the whole time may gy witb soe Compan: 
ugious benevolent institutions, wr estates, re- 
find this company a convenient depository for 
money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. GRrORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 

Witson G. Hunt, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. LorD, TAR Coors, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES Low, CHAMLES ce SMITH, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, [WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 

WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 


ERAst RNT \ 

JOuN HARSEN RHOADES, {¢ . WAB, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |FRANK LYMAN, B’kl'yr, 

GEORGE BLL re TETOR, 

WHLLiAM LIBBEY. . 





Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 





The Rational Park Bank, New York. 
Ge reh enn n ores = nnnvnnvsoene n-ne BER BRS 
Accounts golicttes a and td Sy, Exchange 
SAFETY pRrosit w esate OAL TO 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHU: Y,’ Vice-President. 





LEAR 
GEORGE S§. HICKOK, ier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS : 

Arthur ss ne Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
oa . Moore, Stuyvesant George S. Hart, 
Char —) Eo Charles aoa. Edward C, Hoyt 
Edward - Rockh August Belment, 
Richard Delaneld, ' Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORE, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Oonformity with the Charter of the 
OCompany,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1891.......... erasececese ° 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1881, to Sist December, 1891.......... eseeee $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
PURO 4 50:00 ccse0nv000 coceeee $1,836,825 I 


Retarns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The —— has the following Assets, 


t ane States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

estimated 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
1 galrepresentatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at tle 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year endings 
3Ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
BENEY | E. , BAWLsY. 


Rais, LAWRE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
RIMES G. DE FOREST, SON W. D, 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 


LLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMIT 

HORACE GRAY. HOMAS D, 
E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS GUSTAV ANSINOK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AG OSTINE 
CA. EORGE W. ©. ELL, 
JOHN D. HE RNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
ian i ~ THO. 


0% DS TONER. Presi 
W. iH. H. MOORES Vice-Presiden 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


fevactonsdsianseste. North and South Dak 





ota; di 
ang in titles cured; abstracts examined and corti 
a non-residents probated. We 
practice ractice in all courts. Prompt attention gi sag Write 
informa 

920 A beetrteraet itd li 

waranty’ ean Ba a ‘inneapo 8, 
inn. References given when desired. 





THE MIDDLESEX 


Cc P 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital . +++ $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided p rofits.8137,287 


Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured 
deposit of 14 mor mith the theten Truck 
foaperr of New York. Amount of issue 
fe Trustees 
ny toner ch Nga are permitted by law to invest 
yo ed g tol PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
2% Charlotte 
seis aoe UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head o naviga- 
Segebe iron mines. 











NEW DULUTA LAND pangs ieadisiac Minn, 





FRUITFUL 
A new form of Sper oo Investment, 
rui 


based on irrigate lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 
sens cag Fnac a For full 








FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 


stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


pa safe and profitable investments in real estate, 
ge and miscelluneous securities of different 
kinds he security y: ered is strictl: class. For 
information scree © EO. M. VAN_DOREN, Offices 
06 to 210 Was! nm P Washington. All 
inguiries ome answered. References: Puget 
teal National Bank of Seastie, First Nationa: Bank 


DENVER 
Real Estate £2"4,, within ve miles 


from the center of Denver 

is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 

| an of any city ei ad size and importance in —-. 
customer who has purchased Real Esta 


during the Kany five oy has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Man Song have never seen the property 


tap and fall tye, ree evaitued een 100, 


wae CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


WVER. COT.. 


12—CHOICE—8 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 


Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM ” BYERS 


Spokane, - e 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphict. 


M. L. McMINN. Daluth. Mi 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of ay le who —— not having 

ra rty in Chic: or 40 years ago. 

such an ers who have neard the’ unfortunate ones 
t opportunities neglected we wish to 














Wash. 
Real Estate and Loans. 








has pot, at and what has been done in Chicago will be 
in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


C. E. LOVETT & CO. 
~ coeonygon _ Commercial Concerns, 





Gash Sapl ftal loaned ‘or pubser bed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wages. 

Ho omes sold WemingaE, payable in 120 to 10 
monthly instalments 

For particulars, address 

LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 

Weat Superior. Wisconsin. 

MINNEAPOLIS. ae Loans, [nsurance, 


. B. TABOUR,. 325 Hennepin Avenue. 








DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railwa 
- ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot an s 
° es pe nmend « a = th 
ra)yid advance in value 


ze the increase 

completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps an eral information to 

Highland Improvement Does Duluth. Minn. 


THE coLemBlA NATIONAL BANK OF 
OMA, WASHINGTUN. 


Capital, — 900.000 Surplus, $4,000 


Opened ror business September 14th, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared ist, 1892. 
Is increasing its capita to. ‘$590, ++ +4 


And surplus to............. ecovece 


Offers a in 4. ee increase to investors at $102 
per na my ated 

Ample use can iy found to eae aor the ad- 
aitional capital orl. = per cent. per m,in dis- 


WE. Cc INE. “OUR rea PP we STRICTLY 
TO COMMERCIAL Fe INESS. 


In the future one will cent. semi-annual 
aittdna’ plocine no bethomee ¢ of aS te surplus 


account. hor pit 
HENRY OLIVER, President. 











GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Rare O rturity for eeeae ga t 
a oS ine Se ‘Steck Busia ug to 


One of the aa Shee; Seating “4 “North Mon- 
tana. Contains over res of patented land 
with 17,000 head of care! graded stock sheep. Will 
_——————e vestment. r full 


BAKER & COLLETT, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 





DIVIDEND. 


THE NATIONAL COsDAGE COMFAKY, 
NEw Oct. 7, 1892. 





of tne Company, both 
pay yabie on the ist day of November nextat the trans- 
er office of the Com ny. 135 Front St., this city. 
mittuisa. 2 M., and re- 
° . 2 next . 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers. 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


BLO 0 N 
nd oo F BRICK TENEMENT 
for it wi 





SEs. rally loca y, will be — 
peal hich it will net the purchaser 7 
—. Bene ~! into et property 








Weekly iar Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 20th, 1892.) 


COFFEE.—Maracaibo, 15@22c.; Brazil, 14@ 
l5c.; Laguayra, 1i@2lc.; Java, 23@27c.; Mocha, 
214 @24c. 

TEa.—Amoy, 14@18c.; Formosa, 19@31%c.; 
Fuhchau, 18@28c.; Japan, 16@30c. 

SUGAR.—Raw, quiet and unchanged with lit- 
tle business reported. Refined, steady and quiet, 
with quotations as follows: crushed and cut 
loaf, 5 5-16@5}éc.; granulated, 4 15-16@5c.; pow- 
dered, 4 13-16@5c.; Columbia‘ A,” 444@4 11-l6c.; 
Mould “* A,’ 5@5 3-16c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has developed 
increased activity, in good part forexport on a 
steady, tho unchanged, range of prices. City 
mill extra is quoted at $4.25@4.35:; patents, $4.50 
@4.75; spring wheat patents, $4.25@4.85; spring 
and winter straights, $3.65@4.10. Buckwheat 
flour is steady, quoted at $1.75@1.90 for new. 
Rye flourin light request, at $3.60@3.70. Corn- 
meal is steady, with Brandywine at $3.15, and 
yellow Western at $2.85. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is moderately steady, 
with mess quoted at $12@12.25 for old, and $13@ 
13.50 for new; family mess, $19; short clear, 
$15217.50; extra prime, $13.50@14. Beef is in 
light request, with extra mess at $6@6.75; 
family, $8@10; extra India mess, $11@13. Beef 
hams are in slow demand, and quoted at $12 
here, and $llin the West. Cut meats rule dull, 
with bellies rather easier; pickled bellies quoted 
at 844 for 12 bb. and 8% for 10.; pickled hams, 
10@llc.; smoked, 114%@12c.; pickled shoulders, 
7c., and smoked, 744@734c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market for hogs 
issteady, common to good ones selling for $5.50- 
@5.90, and choice light ones at $6. Country 
dressed hogs are 634@74c. per tb. for heavy; 74- 
@734c. for medium, and 8@8c. for light. 
Dressed mutton is quiet at 6@8i¥¢c., choice quality 
selling in a small way for 9c.; and dressed lambs 
range from7to 9¢c., an odd carcass or two 
bringing 10c. Country dressed veals are 7@10c., 
choice quality selling as high as1lc.; city dressed 
are 9@12c., with a few extra ones at 12kKc. 


CORN AND GRAIN.—The corn crop in the 
West is now all beyond damage from frost, and a 


great part of itis gathered. Farmers are unable 
to hold it, and it is being forced upon the mar- 
ket. Old stock is nearly exhausted, and move- 
ments in it are decreasing. Nu one can tell 
what the epg | will be in bushels, but the 
general feeling is that a better crop is harvested 
than anticipated thirty days ago. There has 
been quite an increase in the visible su 

prices are rather weaker in tendency. Ungraded 
ined and white is quoted at 49144@5lic.; No.2 
mixed, 494 @4934c.; and No. 2 Octover, 4934c. The 
visible supply of grain in the United States is 
larger than last week, and the increase has had a 
+s aaalhcme y tendency on prices. The increase in 
England has also been so marked that foreign 

rices show weakness. For . wheat No. 

orthern Spring is geet at ic. oad ane | 
winter and, spring red, 70@78c.; No 2 red, 79@ 
7934c. Oatsare dull, declining some days two or 
three cents, and then recovering only part of 
the decline. No. 3 white is quoted at 35 BI¥e3 : 

o 2 mixed, Y@wAc. There is a steady 
market for hay, with a moderate demand, and 
moderatearrivals. No. 1 is 85c., and No. 0@ 
80c. Straw is dull. with long rye at 50@60c. and 
wheat and oat, 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. —There is a strong 
market for butter. Prices have been advanc- 
ing steadily. estern prices are higher, and 
arrivals here have been small. The stock has 





and fall pac te dairy tubs are selling at 
24c., and Sacr fitkin dairies at 22@23c. Inferior 
goods are working off quite easily from léc. » 
ward. Cheese, altho practically unchanged 
1a | Brice, does not present the same owes ron 
itions as butter. The exports have been less 
than 16,000 boxes against nearly 50,000 arrivals 
for the week. Gilt-edged colo: is still firm at 
104@10%c., and fancy white a fraction of a cent 
er Extra State factory part skims are worth 
c. 
POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
he ar has been badly demoralized this week. 
he arrivals are not large, but prices are recov- 
very slowly. Clear fowls are worth 9@9%c. 
oman chickens 8@9c. Turkeys are Rooke = 
— = are el a a are 50@60c. 
pair eavy receipts of try tej 
the West have come in. a stock roi been ac- 
cumulating. Poor stale goods left over from the 
Columbus week are glutting the market, and 
are being offered at low rates. Prime Philadel- 
ary: chickens are worth 18@lic., and ig 


m4 hepring ducks at 16@17c. estern fowls are 
10@ have advanced a little on 
es. The finest new-laid Western are 
-, and instore. prime quality, 24c. 

FRESH VEGETABLES.—Potatoes have reach- 
ed the limit of their upward Eye od for the 
yseemnt, and liberal receipts maki ces hardl 

¥ I. white ey are sas L 


lar in price and ~< 


se ote ellow ar on a .50 per bbl., Eastern 
toes have er to 





i — ihe, at L. ee cab) 
@1.50 og 
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PRESH FRUITS.—Fancy grades of soft table 
a are and scarce. t 

50 ; other 

and 











om. Good pom hey ars are $2@2.50 r DOL, 
1 


lots is z, 
and Delawares range between aaahge. pe D., ac- 











READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


ATTENTION is called to our Club Rates 
ven below, by which a subscriber can, if 
e desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his A large proportion ot our sub 
prod nmeyr take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 

dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by "sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........$ | Six months........$1 50 








months..... Nine Months...... 2 25 
Tour months...... 1 io | One VOAP...ceeee ve 3 W 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......+sseeeeees 
One vear each to two subscribers.........++ 


Three years to one SUDSCTIDEF.......6.eee008 
Three subscribers one year each.......seeees 
Four years to one Subscriver.......sseeveees 
Four subscribers one yeareach........seeees 
Five years to one subscriber........seseeeees 
Five subscribers one year each........seeeee 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


‘TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire rea 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


SSammaarcn 
Ssssssss 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLass is shown in eve 3 Bae uisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Rane —. 
Genuine pieces have trade — 
flinger & Sons, New York.—Adv, 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS. 


THE almanac is not a — ide to the change of 
seasons than one of the ry goods stores of this 
city. Only a few days si nee yh H. O'Neill & Co., 
of Sixth Avenue, between Twentieth and Twenty- 
all sorts of 
able for warm weather. Yes- 





ay. 
all sorts for fall and winter wear selected by differ- 
ent members of the firm during the past summer in 
the great European centers and from the best Ameri- 
can manufacturers. They have placed on sale a 
great variety of fursin garments, and furs for the 
fashionable trimming which is now used so exten- 
sively, together with cloaks and wraps in the p prev _ 
ing colors, which are known to the trade as 
bacco brown,” together with various shades sof a, 
green and blue. Ever) department.in the store seems 
to be stocked for the tremendous daily trade which 
one sees going on at this establishment. 

THE HOLY LAND. 

Messrs. HENRY GAZE & Sons, the well-known 
tourist agents of this city, will sena during the winter 
three excursions to the Nile, the Holy Land and 
around the world. These excursions should attract 
the attention of eur readers, and full particulars can 


obtained by addressing Messrs. Henry Gaze & 
Sons, 113 Broadway, New — k. 


THE ROYAL , FLOUR BIN. 


» Royal Manufacturing Company offer in their 
advertisement in this paper to send their fifty-pound 
Royal Flour Bin for $2.00. It is manufactured of tin 
and handsomely J sqounes. has a sliding door and re- 
movable sieve, and is perfectly tight. Other sizes can 
be had by addressing the Company at 153 South Jef- 


ferson St., Chicago. 
nec ( q 


=e |Comialle K Co 
| WOOLEN DRESS FABRICS, 


Serges, Diagonals, Armures, 

In New and Stylish Colorings for 
AUTUMN WEAR. 
Gameleon and Ombre Veloutine 
VELOURS ECOSSAIS, 
SCOTCH PLAIDS, 


Plain and Fancy Oamel’s Hair, Silk and 
Wool Jacquards, 


WOOL CREPONS, 


Cachmere d'Ecosse, 


In Light Shades tor House and 
Evening Wear, 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Soroadovay KH 19th oa 


NEW YORK, 

















to $4@6 per 
uash per bbl., and turnips, 
Posten vertety, 
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SPECIAL SALE. 


OF OUR 


Imported Pattern Hats and 
Bonnets 


AT ONE-HALF COST. 


$20.00 Hats and Bonnets at $10.00 
$25.00 “ ” $12.00 
a Niels Sl Nata “ $15.00 


Also some of our own man- 
ufacture which we have re- 
duced as low as $5.00, suit- 
able for ladies and misses. 


In French felt Hats we are 
offering 1,000 doz. at $1.10, 
reduced from $1.94. 


Here is the best opportu- 
nity to obtain the correct 
styles of first quality materi- 
al at 


LOWEST PRICES, 


14 St., near 6th Ave. 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kind of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 609-621 Penn Ave., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


Just received, a large consignment of 


BURMAH AND SARACEN 
RUGS. 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverin Han, 
Plush, etc., in all the latest fabrics, designs an 


ori 
ne® AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Lace Curtains. 


Our Fall importation of Curtains is complete in all 
the leading ease, ot consisting of Arabian, Louis XVI, 
Marie ‘Antoinet 

We offer a eel line of Nottinghams, Irish Points 
and Tambours at extremely low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


a large variety, 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE. 


Some el t PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, which we will close out at — far below 
that charged for first-class work elsewhere. 

Parties guschasing their coverings from us can 
pare their furniture reup! eres and covered in the 

best manner at moderate charg 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS., N.Y. 
TRAVEL, ETC. 
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LINENS. 


In our Linen Department this week we 
offer the following noteworthy bargains in 
Damask Table Oloths, Napkins, Hemstitched 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Oases, Towels, etc, 

Two Thousand Table Oloths: 
= $1.50 each. 

$1.75 « 


2 yards = = 

De - - 

3 se = = 682.00 «6 

31-2 66 - = $2.25 6 

‘Several thousand dozen Napkins, in 5-8 
and 3-4 sizes. 

5-8, at $1.20, 1.50, 1.75, and 2.00 per 
dozen. 

3-4, at $1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, and 3.00 
per dozen. 

Hemstitched Sheets, at $4/35, 5.00, and 
6.50 per pair. 

Hemstitched Pillow Oases, at 95 cents, 
$1.25, 1.50, and 1.75 per pair. 

An endless variety of Huck and Damask 
Towels. Hemmed, Hemstitched, and Fringed, 
at $1.25, 1,50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 2.75, and 
3.00 per dozen. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT whc 
would tike to have a specimen co yo of the paper 
pact ee eee 


the name an 
which *J weanld like the paper Nog 





oe _s 


B Altman G0, 


18th St., 19th St. and Gth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


are showing a Very Desira- 
ble Line of 


LADIES’ 


FINE 
DRESSES, 


Made under their direct 
supervision suitable 
They 
comprise Serges, Cheviots, 
Fancy Worsteds, Colored 


Velours, Plain Cloths, Otto- 


and 


for all occasions. 


mans, Bengalines, ete., etc., 


at 


Very Attractive Prices. 





Send Stamp for circular entitled “GIFTS” to 
B. & A. CO.,. 
24 Unien Street, New L ondon, Conn, 


Modern Art Wall Paper. 


VELOURS, LACQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
CEILING DECORATIONS. 


PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall Papers 
or get correct ideas regarding wall and ceiling dec 


orations, call on 
DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO., 


Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Estimates furnished and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country. Correspondence solicited. 











6TH AVE., 





ONEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


SPECIAL SALES 


IN 


EVERY DEPARTMENT 
THIS WEEE. 


HU NEILL & 00, 


20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 





RIDLEY 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


MILLINERY 


And Dress Velvets. 


Fine Colored Velvet; 
this Season’s Shades. 


Ninety-five cts. yard. Excellent 


value. 
Fine Black Millinery Velvet, 


One Dollar yard. - - Bargain. 


Worth a great deal more, 


Fine Colored Croise Velvet, 


One Dollar and fifty--Best Shades. 


Cannot be equalled at much higher prices, 


CHILDREN’S CAPS, 


made of fine quality plush and trimmed all round 
with gray Astrakhan, very stylish and durable, 


Forty-Nine Cents .. Great Bargain. 
HANDSOME GRETCHEN COATS 


(for children 1 to 4 years), 


made of fine CHECKED CLOTH, COLLAR AND 
CUFFS, TRIMMED to match, with velvet and 
braid. 
THESE COATS WORTH NCCT LESS 
THAN FOUR DOLLARS will be sold as long 
as they last at 


$32.79. 
FURS. 


SEAL GARMENTS ARE WAY UP IN 
PRICE. 


LARGE PURCHASES 
Enable us to offer them at OLD PRICES 
ALASKA SEAL COATS, 


$95.00, $139.00, $175.00. 


ALASKA SABLE CAPES, 


$29.00, $35.00, $45.00 


BLACK ASTRAKHAN CAPES, 


$6.95, $12.50, $15.00. 


FINE CHINA SEAL CAPES, 


$9.95, $15.00, $25.00 


MINK NECK SCAREFS, 


$2.95, $4.50, $6.50. 


ELEGANT FUR BOAS, MUFFS, 
SEAL CAPES AND GLOVES. 


FUR EDGING, ROBES, RUGS 
AND MATS. 
FUR HEADS AND TAILS FOR 
HAT TRIMMING. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309-321 Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 
He BEN EDICT’S TIME. yr 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


Pris BENEDICT’ 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
and collar Button made. 
All in one — Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 


~ can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 
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Susurance. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF REBATE. 


THE last three issues of THE INDEPENDENT 
have been marked, in this department of it, 
by communications of three distinguished 
Presidents of ‘life insurance companies, 
none of whom could write badly without 
trying hard to doso, and to all of whom 
we are glad to yield now and then, when 
their duties allow them the time. Their sub- 
ject is the always fresh and practical one 
of rebates, and we suppose their views, ag 
unhackneyed and semi-officially autbori 
tative, have been read with keener interest 
than attaches to our own; nevertheless, 
we cannot let the subject pass without 
once more seeking to be heard. 

Mr. Homans opens the symposium, if 
you cali it that. After citing the statute 
of this State on the subject, he mentions, 
in a general way. the devices for evasion 
and the practically abortive attempt, 
about three years ago, to secure a genuine 
concerted action by the companies ; then 
he comes to the just held National Con- 
vention of the Associated Agents. That 
convention tock high and virtuous ground, 
declaring that honorable and intelligent 
agents everywhere are opposed to rebat- 
ing, and refuse to pracsice it, but are 
brought into competition with less scru- 
pulous ones, and that theretore (this was 
the conclusion) the companies ‘are 
earnestly requested to promptly adopt 
such measures as” etc. .Mr. Homans 
concurs with the position, and proposes 
that each of the larger companies pledge 
itself to the others to promptly dismissany 
agent found guilty of rebating, and for- 
ever disqualify him from its service. 

Then co.oes Mr. McCurdy, reminding us 
that fish must be caught before they can 
be fried. The gist of his article is that re- 
bating is in badness all that is ever said 
about it; but wnatcan ‘‘ we companies ” 
do? Of course we will refuse rebated 
business when we know it, but we neverdo 
know it ; of course we will dismiss the re- 
bating agent when we catch him at it, 
but we never catch him at it; of 
course we can refuse to employ the ageht 
who rebates, oe but there aren’t any, for 
we can prove it.” In his judgment the 
remedy lies exclusively with the agents, 
‘Te is for them to devise the means, if 
there are any,’ and he feels ‘sure that 
the cowpanies, with few exceptions, will 





back them up.” Meanwhile, we can all 
keep on agitating. 
Mr. Greene’s article states anew the 


evils and injustice of rebating and comes 
very close to the sore spot when he says 
that the wishes and sincerity of the com- 
panies must be judged by what provisions 
they make or leave unmade about rebat- 
ing. When they cut commissions down 
to the point which leaves nothing to re- 
bate with, rebating must stop, says Mr. 
Greene ; while a margin remains to do it 
with, it will bedone; ‘‘it depends solely 
upon these companies whether they will 
or will not continue to furnish agents with 
the means to rebate.” 
Mr. McCurdy is correct in saying that 
price-cutting is general in business; but 
one ‘vrong is never justified by another 
wrong, and, moreover, his cases cited 
from trade are not analogous to the mat- 
terin hand. The pianc maker may sell 
his $1,200 instrument to one for half price, 
and may make a present of one to B, and 
may charge C the full price, and may re- 
fuse tosupply one to D on any terms ; for 
any reason or no reason, the merchandise 
vendor may lawfully doas he pleases, and 
unless he is a common carrier, who has 
accepted obligations to the public, he can 
discriminate at will. Life insurance, stock 
or mutual, is another case; even the 
former professes equality between individ- 
uals, and the latter stands upon that, 
The equality would be violated if rebate 
went only alittle way, but it is vastly 
worse violated when rebate goes furthest. 
For all agree that in the first year of a pol- 
icy there is little or no profit—more accu- 
rately, no margin over for accumulation— 
oecause the expenses of getting the policy 
absorbs so much ; let this expense rise to 
the excessive point whither rebate carries 
it, and not only is the margin wiped quite 
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things, is almost sure not to be renewed. 
If death occur within the year (as the re- 
bated customer always says to himself) his 
estate is so much ‘‘in”; but the ‘‘ out” side 
of it has to be borne by the non-rebated 
membership. Mr. McCurdy’s argument 
from, or plea from, or mention of, the 
non-adherence to prices in general busi- 
ness has nc value whatever in the case. 
Nor can we accept his apparent posi- 
tion of helplessness to control or guard 
against bad agents who rebate on the sly ; 
we are rather tempted to receive this po- 
sition with impatience. Of course the bad 
man works on thesly. The burglar does 
not ring a big bell when he goes a-burgling, 
and rebating is not done to the accompa- 
niment of a bugle and big drum. Un. 
doubtedly, legal evidence against a sus- 
pected rebater is had with great difficulty, 
and in what Mr. McCurdy urges about the 
lack of a court of competent jurisdiction 
there is force, provided he means that 
rebaters can be dealt with only in a court 
of law and by legal trial. If a company 
were to notify an agent that he had been 
rebating and might therefore consider his 
existing contract rescinded, he could bring 
a suit for damages and throw the burden. 
of proof on the company ; but contracts 
come to an end in due course, and their 
renewal is a matter of terms. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy will hardly say that he cannot tell 
which men are rebaters or the most likely 
to be such, and let us make the issue thus, 
right here: Does the company control, or 
do the agents? Which is weightier, their 
need of the company to do business for, 
or its need of them to receive business 
from? 

Pin the case to this hinge ; the wickedest 
agent and the one fullest of ‘“ lightning” 
will not pay the rebates himself. Out of a. 
commission only large enough to pay him 
he will make no cuts ; bring him down to 
that, and no questions need be raised 
about him—he is clipped. 

It is a question, in practice, of how 
much companies want business. We 
don’t believe in compacts; we don’t be- 
lieve in agitation which only agitates. 
We do believe in independence and in 
individual action ; the man who succeeds 
is the one who dares and who discovers a 
way out when no way is visible—he makes 
one. The company which so objects to 
reba'ed business that it is willing, if need 
be, to fall behind in the contest for su- 
premacy as respects size, will be success- 
ful, we think, in avoiding such business, 
The foregoing must be taken as called 
out by the article Mr. McCurdy has writ- 
ten and not as implying that either he or 
his great company is a fit mark for espe- 
cial criticism. 
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NATURE OF TONTINE SURPLUS. 
THE Mutual Life claim 107 assets to 
every 100 liabilities. Equitable 126 to 100, 
New York Life116to 100. In these ratios 
is there not taken into the asset column 
the full amount of surplus including the 
Tontine fund ? Ali three companies issue 
Tontine or Distribution policies which have 
the deferred dividend features incorpo- 
rated in them; and as the dividend is sim- 
ply deferred for ten, fifteen or twenty 
years when it will become due, ought it not 
properly to be classed as a liability ? If this 
the case would not the ratius be very much 
lower than they are? Why is it the insur- 
ance commissioners do not require com- 
panies doing this class of business to report 
amount of deferred dividends as liabilities 
so that an intelligent public could more ac- 
curately understand their returns? I don’t 
think I have missed THE INDEPENDENT 
once in three years, and yet, during that 
time do not recollect anything in the paper 
bearing directly on this subject. Will you 
kindly discuss this matter in one of your 
issues when you have space and if in your 
opinion Tortine dividends (or whatever 
else you may call them, I mean any divi- 
dends held back for a certain period) ought 
to be treated as an asset, will you explain 
your mode of reasoning? If, as a liability, 
will you advise what States (if any) require 
it, and whether any attempt has ever been 
made to have the New York Insurance laws 
so amended? By so doing you will oblige 
a policy holder in several companies. 


Of course the surplus is taken into the 
assets side ; how could a balance-sheet be 
made up otherwise? Liabilities plus sur- 
plus exactly equal, or balance, the assets, 





out but sucha policy, in the nature of 


rency, real estate, bank deposits, bonds, 

mortgages, bills receivable, loans on col- 

lateral, interest due or accrued, and every 

form of credit which is due or the right to 

which is earned, are counted up as assets ; 

the property into which the capital stock 

has been put is also counted. The liabili- 

ties or obligations owed to all creditors, 

including the stockholders, if the balance 

sheet is a strict one. go on the other side. 

This is the method in all business con- 

cerns. 

Various persons have from time to time 

raised the point that Tontine surplus is no 

true surplus, but a liability. But there is 

nothing material in the contention—at 

least, when presented in that precise 

form, Insurance commissioners do not 

place this surplus in liabilities, and proba- 

bly for two reasons, the first of which is 

that to do so would not be in accord with 

the statute or with good sense. Together 

with some comparatively small items, lia- 

bilities consist of reserve, and the nature 

of reserve we have explained so many 

times that we omit.to explain it now. To 

be technically solvent, a company must 

have assets equal to its reserve and the 

small other liabilities; but it need not 

have a dollar more. To add to what it 

must have the amount of excess it hap- 

pens to have would, of course, make sur- 

plus impossible and require a revision of 
terms, 

The Equitable has, say, $110,000,000 of 

liabilities, $20,000,000 Tontine surplus (that 
is, “‘ surplus accumulated under any form 
of policy by the provisions of which the 
payment of dividends is deferred for any 
period exceeding one year”), and $4,000,000 
of othersurplus. Write these $20,000,000 
as ‘‘deferred dividends,” and in the lia- 
bilities, and “an intelligent public” could 
not(and an intelligent public certainly 
would not), understand the reports more 
accurately than now; but an injustice 
would be done in the comparative state- 
ment (which would go about), that the 
Equitable had only $4,000,000 surplus. 

In a very strict sense, there is no such 
thing as a surplus anywhere, Every cent 
of assets is also a liability, in that some- 
body has a lien uponit. If by *‘ surplus” 
is meant something left over and not be- 
longing to anybody, there is no such 
thing. A bank may be started with $100,- 
000 capital, and the stock holders may put 
in as much more as a surplus; the book 
value of the stock is then 200, and its 
market value approximately the same. A 
100 per cent. surplus in an old bank means 
accumulation, which presumes good man- 
agement; inthe case of the new one sup- 
posed, the surplus has an impressive 
sound and does help give the bank stand- 
ing; but we are unable to see that the in- 
stitution is any stronger, financially, than 
if stock had been taken for the full $200,- 
000. Similarly, a life insurance company 
has and is required to have assets up to 
a certain fixed line called reserve, equal 
to covering its body of insurance con- 
tracts ; whatever excess it has is so much 
strength, and whether that is written as 
a surplus or a liability is of no material 
consequence. It is a part of assets, or it 
does not exist. And observe that the 
amount one owes is also covered in what 
he owns, if he is solvent. 

Perhaps our friend means to contend 
that Tontine surplus ought not to be 
treated as an “available” asset. This 
brings us to the only plausible objection 
to the current form of balance sheet, 
which is, that Tontine surplus is peculiar 
in being the absolute property of specific 
persons, and hence is not a “divisible” 
surplus in the usual sense. This has been 
stoutly contended, but a like claim has 
been (and with some like show of reason, 
may be) made as to general surplus. It 


all belongs to the members, truly; but 
wee isa long per from saying that even a 
ontine surplus is an aggregate of specific 
deposits, each definite and belonging to 
its owner. Itisan aggregated dividend, 
deferred, and neither finished nor ascer- 
tainable as yet. 

There is strong reason in claiming that 
Tontine surplus—i.e., accumulations on 
Tontine policies—stands by itself, and is 
never to be shared by the non-Tontine 
members. Yet suppose those members 
come forward with the claim that their 


dividends are being robbed in order to 





always. All possessions of value—cur- 
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That there has been little said in THE 











INDEPENDENT on this subject is true. 
1 Cor. vi: 12. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
ore seletgnetiee  ngeon, st enti 0 
The non-forfeitare applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever be! oa 
Examine its merits before insuring your 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treaaurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
8. Dec. 3ist, 1891..82 
RESET Prise 1992-9 79,845-888 29 
$2,185,841 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old lif oo prem um. 
Wt ee Cash ¢ distri ations are paid upon all pol- 
has indorsed th the cash surren- 
eure ‘and aad ‘insurance valnen 0 which the insured 
is entitled by Massachusetts Statu’ 
Pamp! +4 rates and values for any age sent en 
spplication to the Company’s Office. 
. Vv d 
BEN Os. MeN Bir. Vice: Eres. 
L. Secreta 


i TURNER. ‘Anat. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January lst, 1892. 
Cash Capital.............sssee0++ $1,000,000 60 
Reserves fer Ins 

FOTCE, CUC.......0eereeeeceeeeeeeee 
Net Surplus.............s0sseee00+ 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 





3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 
2.645.761 24 
5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. ©. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y,. 


MAIN OFFICE : 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department ; 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 

D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen t 
319 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIRLE AGENTS WANTED, 


—_ Decomber 3: 31, 1891, $6,797 889-27 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN, 

1888. 1889. 1890, 191. . 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 





C. P. FRALEIG 
x WHEELWRIGHT aexistant Secretary. 
eR T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





mort popular pene lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
ore rete CONTI ase ERM POLICY which 
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Seannity te the evemtad death, at the lowest ible 
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* JHE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioce 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . . . . ° - 





$159,507,13. 68 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. -. + $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, me 507,849 
us, 





Surpl ‘ eee Aig Sg eae Gea 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from all sources, os e 7 - - a . 37,634,734 53 
Payments to P -Holders, Per an ae ee eee eee 
Risks and renewed, 194,470 607,171,801 00 


assumed 
Risksinforce, . ee 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





pa A <-wead contenant om a large increase pee the Mc omy Ha in amount at risk, new bee. 

aes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets surplus ; includes as risks assumed 

sumber and amount of policies actually issued and ‘paid foc in the accounts ol the your. om 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bool Betete ond Denk 4 Mostgage itans, » « e $81,345,540 48 





United States Bonds and other “¥ ° e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . =. «+. « -« 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, . «+ 6,070,153 03 


Interest accrued, Premiums etc, . e 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 
4 hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 
7 A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos. 
¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 














REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Tne Murtuar Lire insurance Company of New Yorn. 


he investments of the 


bation of the system, order, and accurac with 
Souahers Reua eee \ > y th which the accounts and 


H. C. Von Post, 

@rconGce Buss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juuicn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


RoserT Sewei, 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Outver HARRIMAN. Cuarves R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Henry W. Smiru. Grorce Buss. STuYvesaNT Fisu, 
Rosert OLYPHANT. Rurvus W. Peckuam, Avucustus D. Jumtiiarp. 
Gsorce F Baker. i. Hosart Herrick, Cuarves E. Mitier. 
Duptey Otcorr. Wa. P. Dixon. AmEs W. Husrep. 
ERMANN C. Vow Post, | FrepeRIC CROMWELL, 


SamuzL E, Sprouts, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C, Hoipen, 





Rosert A. Grannis. ALTER R, GILLETTR 
eR H, Ricz. JULIEN T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers, AMES E.. GRANNISS. 
Laws May. ere Szwe.. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, AvID C, Rosmsom. 





3. Van Rensse_agr Crucer.| THzoporz Morrorp. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceioenr. 


WALTER &, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasure: 
EMORY McCLINTOCE Antnecp 








THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. — 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. 
Company’s uew contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 





STATE MUTUAL 
= OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G@ BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 189-2. 





Com 


am ip 
peri Philadelphia. 


Af DISCOS 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Qnalh GRU, 06000 ccdcscccscegecss ccccses vee $500,000 Ou 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims],887 


469 9) 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............sssee0e 907,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...83,093,540 3f 
THNOWAS HT. VONTROWERY President 


IA BILITIES............0+. cesses 6,268, 


Cash 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- 
WEW VORK OFFICE. 180 Rroadway. 








EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


ds Mr Te eee $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
PS sp caheudaetameessbesceses $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel aud occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS... oss. ceseserseeeers - $7,193,637 62 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
surrender vaiues stated in every Pabvey. and 
Forfeiture law. 


« W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt 





contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wuirney, Secretary. 


“ A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent's Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.) 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


The 
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Old and Young. 


A MORE ANCIENT MARINER. 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 


THE swarthy bee is a buccaneer, 
A burly velveted rover, 

Who loves the booming wind in his ear 
As he sails the seas of clover. 








A waif of the goblin pirate crew, 
With not a soul to deplore him, 
He steers for the open verge of blue 

With the filmy world before him. 


His flimsy sails abroad on the wind 
Are shivered with fairy thunder ; 
On a line that sings to the light of his 
wings 
He makes for the lands of wonder. 


He harries the ports of the Hollyhocks, 
And levies on poor Sweetbriar ; 

He drinks the whitest wine of Phlox, 
And the Rose is his desire. 


He hangs in the Willows'a night and a day ; 
He rifles the buckwheat patches ; 

Then battens his store of pelt galore 
Under the tautest hatches. 


He wooes the Poppy and weds the Peach : 
Inveigles Daffodilly ; 

And then like a tramp abandons each 
For the gorgeous Canada Lily. 


There’s not a soul in the garden world 
But wishes the day were shorter, 

When Mariner B. puts out to sea 
With the wind in the proper quarter. 


(Or, so they say! But J have my doubts; 
For the flowers are only human, 

And the valor and gold of a vagrant bold 
Were always dear to woman.) 


He loves to boast, along the coast, 
The beauty of Highland Heather— 
How he and she, with night on the sea, 
Roamed on the hills together. 


He pilfers from every port of the wind, 
From April to golden autumn ; 

But the thieving ways of his mortal days 
Are those his mother taught him. 


He puts a toll on the pulvil dust, 
A tax on the heat of noon, 

And says, “ Protection is only just,” 
When he takes a tithe of June. 


His morals are mixed, but his will is fixed; 
He prospers after his kind, 

And follows an instinct, compass-sure, 
The philosophers call blind. 


And that is why, when he comes to die, 
He’ll have an easier sentence 

Than some one I know who thinks just so 
And then—leaves room for repentance. 


Out in the day, haphazard, alone, 
Booms the old vagrant hummer, 

With only his whim to pilot him 
Through the splendid vast of summer. 


He never could box the compass round ; 
He doesn’t know port from starboard ; 
But he knows the gates of the Sundown 
Straits, 
Where the choicest goods are harbored. 


He never could see the Rule of Three, 
But he knows a rule of thumb 

Better than Euclid’s, better than yours, 
Or the teachers’ yet to come. 


He knows the smell of the hydromel 
As if two and two were five ; 

And hides it away for a year and a day 
In his own hexagonal hive. 


His only song is a rolling stave, 
Learned when the old Augean 
Grew hushed and calm and yielded the 
palm 
To the chorus Aéschylean. 


The leaves of grass are his only book ; 
He never was much of a rhymer ; 
But he drones along with his rough sea- 
song 
And the throat of a salt old-timer. 


There never was known a word but “his 
own” 
That could describe his temper ; 
For it certainly is eadem, 
And it certainly is semper. 


He steers and steers in the teeth of the gale, 
Like the fiend or Van der Decken ; 

And there’s never a hazard course to sail 
But his crazy log can reckon. 


He flames to resent a liberty © 
Like a brand from the vale of Hinnom ; 
And yields the ghost, like the lord of a host, 
With the last dispatch that’s in him. 


He looks like a gentleman, lives like a lord, 
And works like a Trojan hero ; 
Then loafs all winter upon his hoard 
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THE STRIVINGS OF RED CLAY 
GULLY. 

BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER. 
Tipsy Tim was ‘‘a-studyin’,” which, in 
the vernacular of Red Clay Gully, means 
thinking. It was a new occupation for 
Tipsy Tim, and he bent all the energies 
of mind and body uponit. He sat on a 
box in front of the fire that roared and 
crackled up the primitive chimney of 
sticks bedaubed with clay. The fire light- 
ed up a face that was pinched and wrink- 
led, white and wan ; a face that looked as 
tho it had been marked by scores of dissi- 
pated years, and been acquainted with all 
kinds of vice; yet the years of its life 
numbered but fifteen. But Tipsy Tim had 
been drunk nearly every Saturday night 
since he was eight years old. There was 
a new look on that face to-night; the 
bloodshot eyes, that stared intently into 
the blazing fire, had an unusual look of in- 
telligence in their watery blue depths ; the 
tobacco-stained lips were closely shut, 
with a firmness quite differing from their 
customary vacillating weakness; the pale 
hollow cheeks revealed under their coat- 
ing of dirt a flush that came from emo- 
tion, not from alcoholic stimulus. 
Masses of untidy hair fell about the boy’s 
face, and there was a general look of de- 
cay about his whole appearance. His 
clothes, which had evidently descended 
tohim from some larger person, hung 
loosely upon his loose-jointei frame, and 
were stiff with grease and dirt, besides 
being covered closely with tufts and lint 
of cotton. His bare feet were plentifully 
bedaubed with the clay that gave Red 
Clay Gully its name, and they gave abun- 
dant proofs that their acquaintance with 
soap and water had ever been of the scan- 
tiest kind. Taken altogether, Tipsy Tim 
was not a prepossessing object. 
His mother sat on the other side of 
the hearth, busily employed in dipping 
snuff, and carefully directing her saliva- 
tory discharges toward a certain spot on 
the huge backlog. She looked curiously 
at the boy from time to time, and after 
awhile her curiosity got the better of her 
affected indifference. 
‘“Wos yer studyin’ "bout, Tim?’ she 
asked. ‘‘’Pears like yer powerful dumm 
ter-night.” 
Tim roused himself from his abstraction 
at his mother’s voice, and said, gruffly ; 
**Oh, nuthin’; on’y jess sum or ther 
yarns thet the schoolmiss’ dun gin we-uns 
at the Temperance ter-night.” 
‘* Ez wot?” asked his mother, after hit- 
ting the backlog again with a salival dis- 
charge. 
“Oh, ’bout we-un’s bodies. She dun 
tole us er lot sich ez I never hearn tell of 
afore.” 
‘“‘Ez wot?” persisted his mother, a 
gleam of interest lighting up her careworn 
face; and she held her snuff-stick sus- 
pended halfway to her mouth. 

‘‘Shucks ! dunno ez I kin tellyer! She 
dun tole us thet they want we-uns et all, 
an we-uns didn’t do right ter—ter—wall, 
ter defile our bodies, she sez, fer they 
wa’n’t ourn.” 

** You sa-ay !” exclaimed his mother, 
and she “dipped” vigorously and pon- 
dered over this new fact for some little 
while before speaking. 

‘* Ez whos be they, then?” she asked at 
last. 

The boy hesitated fora moment. It was 
difficult to put the teacher’s words into 
language that his mother could under- 
stand. 

“Wall! I can’t ’zactly tell yer !” he said 
at lust in a hesitating tone. ‘‘ But she sez 
we-uns am bought with a price, an’ she read 
the Scripter ter prove it; an’ we-uns be- 
longed ter—ter—God-a-mighty.” And the 
last word came out with a strange force ; 
for Tipsy Tim had never used it before 
except as an oath. ‘‘ Anshe sezez we-uns 
was ’bleeged ter keep ourseffs clean, fer we 
wa’n’t our own.” 

‘* Ez how ?” asked his mother, after due 
pondering over this new thought. 

* Wall, by not using licker, nor—nor— 
wall, nor snuff, nor backer,” said the boy, 
looking apprehensively at his mother as 
he said the last few words. 

“Huh !” grunted the mother, with one 








With the mercury at zero. 


New Yore Orry. 


of those expressive Southern exclama- 


more scorn and indignation than whole 
sentences of words could have done. For 
awhile silence reigned and the woman 
dipped and spit furiously. At last Tim 
said, softly: 
“The schoolmiss’ sez that we-uns souls 
war wuth more than we-uns bodies, an 
thet we-uns hed orter keep them air clean 
too.” 
‘*Ez how?” questioned his mother, still 
showing wrath, but curious to learn more 
of these new, strange heresies. 
‘*Wall, ez ter keep from swarin’ an 
thinkin’ bad things, an sich like, sich ez 
tellin’ lies an sichy.” 
‘*Shucks ! exclaimed the woman, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘I done wanter know no more 
*bout sich doin’s. I ne’er hearn tell of sich 
like afore. ‘Once in grace, allers in 
grace’,is good enuff fer me.” And she 
began to sing in a shrill, high voice : 
“Tis the old-time religion, 
*Tis the old-time religion, 
Tis the old-time religion, 
An’ ’tis good enuff fer me. 
“Twas good fer our fathers, 
It was good fer our fathers, 
It was good fer our fathers, 
An’ ’tis good enuff fer me.” 
Tipsy Tim joined in with the chorus, 
tho he felt in his heart that the ‘‘ old-time 
religion” was not ‘good enough fer” 
him. Then all was quiet once more, and 
naught was heard but the snapping and 
roaring of the fire and the uneasy tossing 
of the children, who filled the two beds in 
the far corners of the cabin to overflow- 
ing. 
After awhile they were aroused by the 


and a scuffle at the door of the cabin, 
which was then thrown violently open, 
and a pretty girl of fourteen rushed into 
the room. 

‘*Yer jess quit thet, Bill MacBroom !” 
she cried, giggling and bridling. ‘‘ Yer 
can’t cut none of them ere tricks on me, I 
kin tell yer.” 

The light of the fire flashed upon the 
coarse, brutal face of a half-drunken fel- 
low who stood sheepishly at the door. 
The mother looked up with an expression 
of disgust and alarm upon her sad face, 
and said, sternly : 


the: ter we-uns.~* 
turned to the girl. 


‘* Wall, Hester ! 


orter be ashamed.” 


thin’ to keep us peart.” 


childish innocence in their depths. 


were small and finely shaped. 





tions ; and that one sound expressed far 





sounds of coarse voices and shrill laughter 


‘‘T reckon ez yer folks ‘ll be right glad 
ter see ye, Bill, and ye’d better not keep 
them shet of yer company no longer. It’ll 
be miglity more welcum ter them-uns 


This dismissal was sufficient, and the 
fellow slunk away. Then the mother 


Ireckon yer orter be 
proud of yer company and yer manners. 
Them’s purty doinu’s ter be trapsin ‘bout 
the Gully till this eve time o’ night. Yer 


‘*Law, Maw! I mus’ hev swum fun; ’tis 
mighty little I git, shet up in that factory 
from sun-up ter sundown, and till eight 
o'clock arterward. We-uns mus’ hev sum- 


And the girl preened herself before the 
tiny bit of broken mirror that was stuck 
between the logs of the wail, getting but 
aggravating and fragmentary glimpses of 
her loveliness. She was lovely, despite 
her ragged and dirty attire, and the pow- 
der and paint so conspicuous upon her 
face. Nature had given that face delicate 
blendings of pink and white, that many a 
belle might envy, while golden hair framed 
it with abundant tho untidy masses. Eyes, 
blue as any violet, looked forth from long 
dark lashes, beneath arched brows, and, 
despite their boldness, they yet held much 
Her 
form, untrammeled by aught but her 
loose calico dress, was perfect in its soft 
rounded proportions, and her bare feet 


Tipsy Tim looked at his sister gravely, 
and was struck by her beauty ; and there 
arose in his awakened heart a bitter pro- 
test against all the degrading environments 
of her bright young life. Must she become 
such a faded, careworn, hopeless woman 
as her mother had? Was there no help 
for the girl? No better, purer life than 
that vicious one of toil in the factory 
among vile associates? No outlet from 
that but by an early marriage with some 
coarse, low fellow like the one who was 
with her to-night? All the forces of the 
boy’s nature arose in fierce protest against 


it, but he knew not how to formulate 
these new feelings into words. 

“ Hester !” he said, slowly; “did yer 
mine wot the schoolmiss’, tole we-uns ter- 
night?” 

Hester turned sharply and looked at her 
brother with great surprise. She was as- 
tonished to find him at home, and sober, 
and now to hear a tone in his voice such 
as she had never heard before. There 
was a new look in his face also. His 
mother looked at him with curiosity; some- 
thing had changed her boy. 

Tim continued: ‘‘’Pears like them things 
she done tole we-uns war true, an’ we-uns 
orter be more particular ’bout ourseffs. 
An’ thar’s wuss things ter defile we-uns 
then snuff and ’backer and licker.” 

‘** Jess so,” answered the girl, her face 
softening, and her eyes growing purple 
with thoughtfulness. ‘But it ‘pears 
powerful easy w’eu we-uns hears her 
a-talkin’, an’ looks inter them big eyes of 
hern a-lookin’ fire inter ourn; but w’en 
we-uns gits erway an’ thar ain’t nothin’ 
ter keep us, an’ everythin’ ter pull us 
down, why, how kin we-uns be ennythin’!” 
And a note of despair filled the girlish 
tones. 

The mother watched her children 
in amazement; some new influence pos- 
sessed them beyond her comprehension. 

‘* Hester, s’posin’ we-uns sorter pull 
tergether,” said Tim, solemnly. ‘ I'll gin 
up the licker, ef you-uns °ll gin up the 
snuff and ’backer. An—an—Jesus’ll help 
we-uns.” 

The girl hesitated. 

**T reckon’twill be powerful hard!” she 
said. “I tried it once, an’ ’pear like I 
should die, with the misery in my head 
an’ the gnawin’ in my stomach. But l!l 
try it ergin, an’ do ennythin’ ef yer on’y 
giv’ up the drink, Tim.” 

‘Nuff sed,” cried Tim. ‘We'll pull 
tergether ; and—Hester ”"— he hesitated, 
‘**s’posin’ we-uns try ter keep our souls 
clean, an’ git shet of bad company, an 
sichy ?” 

“Oh, Tim! I'll be powerful peart ef 
you-uns'll go with me ter Temperance an’ 
sich like. I jess hate them fellers; but 
*twas all I cud do.” 

Tim’s face flushed, and he straightened 
himself with a new sense of pride and pro- 
tection. 

‘** Wall, Hester, I reckon we'll hang ter- 
gether an’ see wot we kin do. Yer a heap 
purtier than enny of the gals, an’ I’da 
heap ruther be with you-uns then enny of 
ther fellers. It’s a go, hey ?” 

‘‘T reckon ’tis, Tim,” answered Hester, 
with a proud look at her brother. 

But here they were interrupted by a 
hoarse sob from the chimney corner, and, 
turning, they saw their mother with her 
apron thrown over her head, rocking back 
and forth, and sobbing bitterly. They 
stood in silent amazement. Never in all of 
their lives had they seen their mother in 
tears before. They had seen her beaten and 
abused by her drunken hushand ; they 
had seen her agony when her eldest son 
was brought to her dead, killed in a drunk- 
en fight ; they had seen her bear unflincb- 
ingly bitter cold, gnawing hunger, and 
every hardship, suffering herself in en- 
deavoring to shield her children; they 
had seen her overworked in all conditions, 
but in tears—never. No wonder they 
stood astovished. 

‘“* Why, Maw! wot ails yer?” asked the 
girl at last, as she stood staring at her. 
But Tim seemed to divine the cause. Going 
to his mother, he gently stroked one toil- 
hardened hand. _ 

‘* Thar, thar, Maw !” he said, soothingly: 
“ don’t tak’on theterway. I never knew 
you-uns keered.” 

In a flash he understood it all, the long- 
repressed, concealed mother-love and 
yearning, and in his heart was registered 
a vow that hereafter he would never 
cause that mother-heart a pang, but would 
do all in his power to save her from suffer- 
ing. Tim, indeed, was awakening into 
**newness of life,” unconsciously, natu- 
rally, as the flowers open to the sun. 

‘“Wall, wot pessessed me!” cried the 
mother at last, emerging from the gingham 
seclusion of her apron, and mopping her 

wet face vigorously with its soiled sur- 
face. ‘‘’Pears like I’m powerful narvy 


ter-night.” 
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Don’ you-uns fret,” said Tim ; “‘ we'll 
cum out all right, I reckon.” 

“Y'd be mighty biggoty ef you-uns did 
kinder pull tergether’an’ git ter be sum- 
thin’. It peared like thar want no chance 
for sich ez we-uns. Oh Lordy!” and the 
tears came again into the mother’s faded 
eyes. 

‘“‘Shucks, Maw, don’ yer fret; we-uns 
gwine ter be sumthin’ yit,” coaxed the 
girl. 

‘““Wall, I hope'so,” answered the 
mother. ‘But ’tis powerful late, an’ 
we'd better be er-hustlin’ inter bed, or 
*twill be like wakin’ of the dead ter git 
you-uns up gin the factory bell rings.” 

And they went to bed. It was a very 
simple operation. No disrobing, no prep- 
aration, no committing themselves to the 
care of God or asking forgiveness for the 
day’s sins. In their soiled clothing, worn 
for weeks or months, they crawled into 
their beds. Tim inserted himself into the 
bed where five smaller brothers were 
packed in, sardine fashion, heads and feet 
alternating, and his mother and sister got 
into the other bed, already occupied by 
four children of the weaker sex. 

The mother could not sleep. She lay 
watching the grotesque shadows cast by 
the flickering firelight upon the rough log 
walls, and thinking over the strange oc- 
currences of the night. Gradually int: 
her hopeless heart stole new hopes and 
desires, and vague gropings and reachings 
out for something nobler, higher, purer, 
for herself and her children. 

When the regular breathing of he: 
flock assured her that all were sleeping, 
she stole out of the bed, and, going to the 
hearth, she fell on her knees by the fire. 
Her worn face worked with emotion, her 
tearful eyes looked earnestly upward ; but 
she saw not the smoke blackened, cob- 
webbed rafters, but instead she seewed to 
see a kind, loving, tender face, which 
bent toward her with protecting love. 
She raised her rough, clasped hands, and 
faltered out : 

*OLord! OLord! O God-a-mighty ! 
I dunno how ter pray! I dunno nutbin’! 
but I do wanter be clean, an’ 1 do want 
the young-uns ter be clean, an’ I don’ 
know how ter do it. O God-a mighty, 
help me! O God-a-mighty, help the 
young-uns! O Lord, help!” 

That was all; but for a long time she 
knelt there, and her face grew calm and 
peaceful, the haggard lines softened, the 
dim eyes brightened ; and Tipsy Tim from 
the corner bed choked his sobs with the 
cover, and also prayed in his heart, ‘‘O 
Lord, help !” ; 

The next Saturday night the little mis- 
sion room was filled with its usual crowd. 
Mothers were there with their babies: 
mothers whose years were few, but heavy 
with toil and abuse, whose hopeless lives 
had naught of joy or sunshine. Tim’s 
mother was there, a rollicking baby in her 
arms, a cluster of flaxen-haired children 
clinging to her skirts, Young girls were 
there, girls who had spent their lives with- 
in the factory walls from the age of six or 
seven years ; girls whose young faces bore 
already the trail of that deadly serpent, 
sin. Children were there, bright-eyed, full 
of life and spirits, tho their short lives 
were darkened by allsorts of vice, pov- 
erty and suffering. Men and boys were 
there, many of them stupid or ugly witb 
drink, A rough, reckless-looking set, and 
they all had come to hear the “school- 
miss’ talk temperance.” 

And the ‘schoolmiss’”? Her heart 
failed her as she stood on the little plat- 
form looking over her audience. Every 
face was familiar to her. Every soul 
present was precious to her. She had la- 
bored with them all; she had agonized in 
prayer for each one; and now she was 
going through one of those dark seasons 
of discouragement which come to every 
worker for God, when it seemed as tho 
she could say with Elijah, ‘‘I, even I only 
am left to serve thee.” There seemed no 
results from the months of labor. It is 


true her people came to hear her, and lis- 
tened respectfully and attentively, and 
with more order than before; but the 
drinking and sinning went on just the 
ame, 
Her talk that night lacked its usual fire 
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as they looked at her white face and sad 
eyes : “The schoolmiss’ is er-gittin’ tired. 
She’s all done out. We ortent ter do her 
that er way.” At the close she gave the 
usual invitation tosign the pledge—gave 
it more from custom than anything else, 
not expecting any response. A stir in 
the further corner of the room attracted 
her attention. Could it be possible! 
Tipsy Tim standing! erect, sober, looking 
honestly into her surprised face with eyes 
that told his earnestness and sincerity. 
Another stir, and Hester stood among 
the girls, the color coming and going in 
her cheeks, her eyes downcast. 

Another stir, and her mother arose, her 
sle-ping babe in her arms, her wan face 
transfigured with the intensity of her 
emotions. 

An:ther stir,and another, and yet an- 
other, andall over the house:they arose— 
men and women, boys and girls, until 
over twenty stood before the dazed eyes 
of the ** schoolmiss’.” She tried to speak, 
but a choking sensation in her throat pre- 
vented her words. After a few moments 
of silence she bowed her head and said : 

* Let us pray.” 

And from her overflowing soul came a 
prayer that carried her hearers with it into 
the very presence of God, that strength- 
ened those poor souls in their new desires 
and purp: ses, that made them realize the 
great price paid for sin and their duty 
toward their Redeemer, that even as he 
was crucified for them. so they must 
crucify their mortal flesh and go dowu 
with him into the grave of their past sins 
and arise with him in newness of life. 

The pledges were signed with solemnity, 
the men and boys signing against liquor. 
the women and girls aguinst snuff and 
tobacco, Very few could write their 
uames, but the others made their *‘ mark,” 
with great profusion of ink and much 
mscular exertion, to say nothing of dis 
plays of protruding tongues that foilowed 
the motions of the pen, as tho there was 
some connection between them and the 
hands. 

Tim carried his pledge home with pride 
and nailed it on the cabin wall, reading it 
over and over, and dwelling thought- 
fully over each word and letter. 

He had a terrible struggle to keep it. 
All the day in the factory, shivering with 
cold, his bare feet numb, his chapped 
hands smarting, he was continually tempt- 
ed by his companions. 

“Jess tek er nip, Tim,” they would 
urge. ‘‘Jess ter warm ye up, Tim.” 

But he stoutly refused. Even the 
* Boss” was against him, laughing at 
him, predicting his downfall, and saying: 

‘*It ain’t no manner of use, Tim. Yer 
never kin shet off so clus; break it off 
gradually, boy.” 

But Tim stood firm, tho the demons of 
strong drink raged within him, tho the 
craving for it nearly overcame him. Over 
and over, again and again, he repeated 
his pledge. And he had but one answer 
to them all: 

‘**T promised before God, and I’ll never 
tech er drop.” 

Hester, too, had her battles to fight. 
Hurried into the factory with a scanty 
and hasty breakfast she grew faint with 
hunger long before the ‘‘noon hour.” 
Then she craved the stimulus of tobacco. 
The smell of it, as used by her com- 
panions, nearly drove her frantic with 
desire for it, and many times she nearly 
yielded. Now and then Tim would find 
some errand into the room where she 
worked and a smile and a significant look 
would give her fresh courage to per- 
severe, 

Only God knows the battles fought by 
those children during the long wearisome 
days, and it was God who gave them the 
vic ory. 

Tim’s trials were the hardest. When 
his former companions knew that Tipsy 
Tim had ‘signed the temperance,” the 
worser class, of whom he had been the 
clown or chief source of fun, united in 
endeavoring to make him break his pledge. 
They tried persuasion, ridicule, and 
then threats. They made him smell the 
vile liquor. At last they attempted to 
force him to drink, pinioned him on 
the ground, and strove to force the drink 





and earnestness, and the people thought 


| fer the dance. 


he would have to yield and cried in his 
heart: 

** Lord, help !” 

And God did help. 

**Wot’s all this fuss ’bout?’ demanded 
a rough voice, and the ringleader of the 
crowd staggered up. 

‘* Why, this ornery cuss of a Tipsy Tim 
’s so sot up thet he won’t drink with we- 
uns,” answered one of the men. ‘An’ 
we-uns on’y jess givin’ it ter him.” 
‘*Lemme see,” said Jerry, authoritative- 
ly. ‘* Tim, wot’s gut yer, ennyway? "Tis 
the fust time I’ve ever knowed yer ter re- 
fuse licker. Mostly ’tis other way. We- 
uns hez ter look cluss else you-uns gits 
more than yer shere.” 

‘**I dun promised I’d never tech ernuth- 
er drop,” answered Tim, his eves flashing 
as he lay helpless among his tormentors. 
** An’ you-uns be all cowards ter mek a 
feller go back on his word thet er way.” 
‘Yer jess shet up,” growled one of the 
men, with a kick; *‘ yer hez no biz’ness 
ter sot yerself up bove we-uns.” 

‘* Hold on thar; fair play; boys, less rea- 
son a bit,” said Jerry. ‘‘ Cum, Tim, jess 
tak’ a dram; the schoolmiss’ ’Il never 
know it. We-uns won’t tell on yer.” 

‘* But I promised afore God!” said Tim, 
boldly. ‘ An’ he ‘ll know,” 

“Yer gin’ yer oath an’ ’davy, then?” 
asked Jerry. 

** Jess so,” said Tim. 

‘* Fellers, thet thar ain’t right, ter mek’ 
the boy break his oath and ‘davy,” said 
Jerry, solemnly, turning to the crowd. 
‘Ef he'd only premised the schoolmiss’ 
’t might do; bus he’s sworn afore God-a- 
mighty. Tuhn him er loose, boys.” 

Aad with many growls and threats Tim 
was turned loose. A greater trial came 
to him later, when his vagabond father 
came home. His father was ao ingenious 
man, who could *‘ turn his hand to any- 
thing,” from putting together a compli- 
cated piece of machiaery to playing a 
‘fiddle at a drunken dance ; and his ready 
wit and jolly good-nature had proved his 
ruin. He could never say ‘* No,” and 
drifted into bad company, spending in 
lrunken revelries the wages that right- 
fully belonged to his family. He came 
home but seldom, leaving his children to 
support the rest by their work in the fac- 
tory ; five of them, from Tim to little Nell, 
only seven years old, worked there. But 
despite the father’s neglect, cruelty and 
selfishness, he was adored by all his chil- 
dren and by his ill-used wife, and his 
visits were seasons of great joy. He 
brought with him a jug of ‘‘moon- 
shine.” 

**See here, Tim,” he said, after the 
greetings were over, ‘‘this here is the 
rale article, an’ ’twas er cluss fight ter git 
it here without ther revenue officers er 
gittin’ holt on it; they liked to hev 
nabbed it twict. Less hev er roarin’ good 
time ter-night ter sorter celebrate. Go 
un’ call the boys an’ gells, an’ we'll hev er 
dance. Yer jiss clar out the beds an’ 
sich, ole woman, an’ clar the house fer 
thedance. Move lively, all’n yer.” 

For a moment there was silence.~ The 
poor mother looked nervously at Hester 
and Tim, who trembled and turned pale. 
They all knew from sad experiences the 
danger of thwarting the man, especially 
when he had been drinking. 

‘'Tain’t kinder convenient ter-night, 
Paw,” faltered the woman at last. ‘‘ Thar’s 
meetin’ up ter the skulehuss, an’ the school- 
miss’ sorter spects the young uns thar, an’ 
ll be dis’p’inted ef they-uns don’t cum.” 

**Schoolmiss’ be hanged!’ sneered her 
husband. ‘I’ve hearn tell on her doin's, 
stoppin’ all ther fun in Red Clay Gully ; 
an’ [low she'll fin’ thar’s sum who won't 
be put down by a female woman. She'd 
better mind her own biz’ness an’ go back 
whar she kim from, an’ not kim here er 
sottin’ we-uns ergin the ways we-uns was 
born an’ brought up in. Na’er one of yer 
she’n't go ter meetin’ ter-night. Cum, 
stir them stumps of yours an’ git ready 
Tim, tak er nip, an’ then 
go git the boys an’ gells.” 

No one moved. Tim saw it was time to 
speak, and braced up his courage for the 
effort. 

“No, thank yer, Paw,” he said, push- 
ing back the cup of whisky his father 





through his clinched teeth, Tim thought 





I’ve signed the temperance an’ I can’t 
tech it.” 

His father glared at him. 

‘*Signed the temperance, hev ye?” he 
said. ‘Wall, I say ye hev gutter drink it. 
Down with it now.” 

‘*T can’t, Paw. I’ve dun promised afore 
God thet I won’t tech a drap;an’I won't, 
never,” 

The father saw by the boy’s face that it 
was useless to threaten, so he tried coax- 
ing. 

‘Sholy, Tim, yer won’t go back on yer 
pore old dad, yer won’t refuse ter drink 
erlong of me w’en yer don’t see me once in 
a coon’s age. Cum, yer will drink with me, 
hey ?” 
“Tve 
firmly. 
** Yer shell drink,” roared his father in 
a dranken fury. ‘‘ Down with it, or Pil 
flog yer ; drink it, I say—drink !” and he 
grasped the boy by his ragged collar and 
tried to force the vile tiquor into his 
mouth. But Tim would not touch it. 
The man snarled with rage, and drew 
out his bowie knife with a perfect tor- 
rent of terrible oaths. ‘Drink it, or I'll 
cut yer heartstrings fer yer!” he roared. 
Tim stooi firm, tho the glittering knife 
flashed above his head. His mother 
clung to the maddened man, and tried to 
shield her boy; but a _ brutal blow 
sent her staggering to the further end of 
the cabin, where Hester stood shrieking, 
with the frightened children clinging 
about her. Tim stood passive, unshrink- 
ing, and looked his father steadily in the 
face. His look seemed to disconcert the 
man, and he released the boy with a fling 
that sent him heavily against the side of 
the hut. 

‘“Purty doin’s,” muttered the man. 
** Jess ez if Ican’t hev my own way in my 
own huss, an’ hev my own flesh an’ blood 
tuhnin’ erginst me.” 

‘Paw, jess less talk it over a bit,” 
pleaded Tim, coming to his side, as he sat 
by the fire. ‘‘I’m powerful sorry ter go 
*ginst yer, Paw, an’ not ter "bleege yer; but 
I can’t go back on my oath, kin 1?” 

**Talk erway, blast yer!” growled his 
father, turning sullenly toward the fire 
and venting bis spleen against that un- 
offending friend, kicking the logs, send- 
ing out a shower of coals and sparks into 
the room, and pouring forth meanwhile a 
huge voll y of oaths. Tim waited until he 
was quiet, then said, earnestly : 

‘* Paw, I kin reck’lect w’en we-uns hed 
er nice little home, when Maw wuz ez 
happy ez a bluejay, when she wuz ez 
chirk ez er cricket, an’ ez purty ez er pic- 
tur’. Do yer mind the time ?” 

** Jess so; yer right,” assented his father, 
diverted from his wrath with the ready 
vacillation of a drunken man, “ Yer 
maw wuz purtier then enny of the gells 
nowerdays,” looking curiously at his 
wife, who sat in the further corner of the 
room, wiping the blood from her face on 
her useful apron. 

‘* Shucks!” said she, blushing confused- 
ly. ‘* Yer don’t meanit, Paw.” 

‘*Sholy, I duz,” he answered. ‘Thar 
ain’t nary gell cud hole er candle ter yer 
for good looks nowerdays.” 

**Oh, hush!” said the woman, but hold- 
ing her head involuntarily higher, and 
looking pleased. 

**Now, Paw,” went on Tim, ‘‘ wot’s 
cum of that thare hum, an’ wot’s cum of 
that thare purty woman of yourn? Yer 
jess think "bout it. "Tis the drink thet 

hez got them all. "Tis the drink thet hez 
dun it, an’ I don’t never mean ter tech en- 
nuther drap of the stuff, so help me God- 
a-mighty !” 

The man stared stupidly at him, while a 
commotion of ideas whirled through his 
drunken brain. 

**P’r’aps yer right, Tim,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ an’ I won’t go erginst ye. But ’tis 
too late fer sich er oneasIam, Thar’s 
nothin’ fer me but the drmk an’ the 
devil, an’ the sooner I git ter the devil the 
better twill be fer you-uns.” 

It was useless to plead or reason with 
him. We took his beloved jug and stag- 
gered away. God help him! He is be- 
yond any human help. 

And Tim and Hester are striving to 
“walk in newness of iife,” striving to 


dun promised,” said Tim, 





handed him, ‘No ’fense ter you-uns, but 


bring somewhat of joy and gladness, pur- 
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ity and comfort into their mother’s poor, 
narrow life. Surely such efforts are not 
in vain; and tho their lives may be hum- 
ble and lowly, yet their battles. their vic- 
tories, their seekings, their findings, their 
aspirations, their attainments, are all 
known of God, and find their fulfillment 
in him. 
BEVERLY, Mass. 





MANLY ADVICE. 
AFTER BREL HARTE. 
BY KATHERINE M. HUGER. 


‘““ Wuart do ye think of that girl over there, 
Jim ? 
The one in pink and lace, 
And the dimples laughing all round her 
mouth 
And that roguish look in her face. 














“ Don’t you think she’s a regulardaisy, Jim? 
Sne looks at you just as sweet— 

Anddance! Why, man, she canld dance a 

cat 

Plam ofen the four of its feet. 

“I say, don’t you think she’s a daisy, Jim ? 
T’ve the biggest mind in life 

To sot right square up to her now, man, 
And ax her to be my wife. 


“ But I'd like to know what you think, Jim. 
You’re a level-headed old coon. 

And tho I'd hate to lose my chance 
There’s no use in being too soon.”’ 


“ Well, Jack, old fellar, ef you want me to 
say 
Just ’zackly what I do think, 
I’d sooner have that girl in gray 
Than ten of your girls in pink. 


“She’s pretty enough, the good Lord knows, 
But from head to foot I can see 
That she’d think a deal sight more of her- 
self 
Than ever she’d think of me. 


** And I'll bet her brains are powerful small, 
And her heart’s a shallo.v place. 

Don’t do it, Jack ! don’t sell yourself 
For the price of a pretty face. 


* fake the girl with the modest face and 
gown. 
Now that’s just what I think. 
Take the girl in gray, and neanwhile, Jack, 
Why—I’ll take—thé girl in pink.” 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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HOW DICK AND TOMMY BECAME 
FRIENDS. 


BY MAY BARSTOW 
(AGED TWELVE YEARS). 


TomMMY MASON lived with his mother in 
Center Village. His mother was a very 
poor woman, and it was all she could do to 
earn enough money to buy food and cloth- 
ing for herself and boy. 

Tommy had just begun to attend the 
village school. He bad not been before 
because his mother needed him at home ; 
but now she was getting along so she 
could spafé hitn during school hours. He 
was so timid he did nut get acquainted 
with the boys easily, and they, not know 
ing his nature, took him for a coward, 
and tased and plagued him. Dick Dwight 
tormented him’ more than any one else. 
for he was the bully of the school. There 
was some excuse for Dick, fur his father 
and mother cared little for him. His 
father often whipped him and took 
scarcely any other notice of him. His 
mother looked out that his clothes were 
mended, but rarely gave him good-night 
kisses, or showed affection iu other ways. 

One day as Tommy was going to school 
he met Dick. “ Hello, Tied-to your-moth- 
er’s-apron-strings-boy,” said Dick, who 
was m an especially bad humor that 
day ; *‘ where did you get your new hat?” 
Tommy wore an old battered hat severai 
sizes too large for him which had belouged 
to hisfather. ‘It’s a daisy,” added Dick, 
sarcastically. Then he began throwing 
stoues, but fortunately none of them hit 
Tommy. ‘The poor little fellow was 
standing in the read all this time with a 
frightened faceand trembling! ps. Dick, 
when tired of teasing, went along, and 
Tommy followed, after there was a safe 
distance bevween tnem, 

Tommy had started for school later 
than usual, and was so de’ayed standing 
in the road waiting for Dic. to go along, 
the last beli had rung when he arrived, 
and he was late. As he stood hesitating 
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on the threshold, Mr. Lewis, the teacher, 
said in a stern voice: ‘‘ Thomas, how is 
this? Why are you late?’ and pressing 
his questions, he said: ‘Answer me!” 

Tommy stood there so frightened he 
didn’t dare speak. At last he stammered 
out; ‘* I mustn't t-tell.” 

The scholars giggled. and whispered 
audibly : ‘Little coward,” ‘:’Fraid-cat,” 
“The babv,” and so on. 

**Cnildren,” said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘ stop that 
whispering !” then, turning to Tommy, he 
said: *‘I will give you until Monday to 
tell me why you were late, and if you will 
not tell me then I must punish you.” 

All this time Dick had been casting 
fierce glances at Tommy, until the poor 
boy thought he would rather do anything 
than have Dick’s anger fall upon him. 

The lessons went on much the same as 
usual, and Tommy did well, as he always 
did. Recess came, when he watched the 
boys play while he ate his dinner of dry 
biscuit and cheese. When he was nearly 
through Dick came up and said in an 
angry tone: ‘‘ Look here, young feller, if 
you tell why you were late I’ll give ye 
such a lickin’ as ye never had before !” 

Tommy dida’t dare say anything ; but 
when school was done for the day, he 
went home as fast as he could. When he 
got there he rushed in and threw himself, 
sobbing, into his mother’s arms. 

‘Oh, Mother, Mother, what shall I 
do?” 

*‘What is it, dear?’ said Mrs. Mason, 
kissing him. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
my boy ?” 

**Oh, Mother, I was late at school !” 

“T’m very sorry, dear. How was it? 
Come into the other room and tell me all 
about it.” 

** Mother,” said Tommy, when they 
were comfortably seated, ‘‘ you know it 
was quite late when [ started for school ; 
and, as I was going along, I met Dick 
Dwight, who began plaguing me and 
throwing stones; and when at last he 
went along, I waited until he was far 
enough off, and that made me late. Mr. 
Lewis was dreadfully cross, and said he’d 
punish me if I didn’t tell him on Monday 
why Iwas late. His whippings are terri- 
ble; but, of course, I didn’t want to tell 
against Dick, Mother ; for I’d rather take 
a dozen whippmzs than have Dick mad 
with me. What shall I do?’ 

** You will have to bear it, dear, for I 
don’t want you to be a tell tale; and I 
know you don't want to be. Now, Tom- 
wy, it is time to go to your work.” 

Tommy had a place as helper to 
the gardener at Dick’s father’s house near 
by; he worked mornings and evenings 
before and after school, and so helped his 
mother quite a little. 

And now I suppose every one who reads 
this would like to hear what sort of a 
looking boy Tommy was, so I will tell 
you. He was very handsome, with decp 
blue eyes and rusy ch:eks, quiie tall for 
his age and a great contrast to Dick with 
his freckled fave and short figure. Tommy 
looked like his mother, who had blue eyes 
and a gentle, lovely face. Tommy and 
his mother loved each other dearly ; how 
could it be otherwise, for Tommy’s father 
died when he was a baby, and he had no 
one but his mother to care for him since. 

When Tommy came home at eight 
o’clock his mother was waiting for him. 
** Well, dear, she said, ‘‘ have you worked 
bard and earned praise from the gar- 
dener ?” 

‘* Yes, Mother,” he answered brightly, 
as he kissed her ; *‘and we’lllet that late- 
to-school business alone for awhile, won’t 
we ?” 

‘* Yes, dear ; and you must be hungry.” 

*‘ lm starving; what have you got to 
eat ?” 

‘* Without the ‘ got,’ dear, I’ve a fine 
supper for you to-night ; baked potatoes, 
cold beef and biscuits. What do you think 
of that ?” 

“Oh, fine; but, Mother, how did you get 
time to bake the biscuit?’ 

“Oh, I found time, because I knew that 
my: boy liked them.” 

“Thank you, Mother. I won-n-der-r 
how-w-w Dick-k-k,” he drawled out, he 
was thinking so hard; but his mother in- 
terrupted him: ‘ Now, Tommy,stop; you 





must not think about that to-night, I 





know what you were going to say, “‘ won- 
der how Dick is feeling.” 

‘*Mother you’re a mind reader. That 
supper was fine; but why don’t you eat 
something ?” 

“Oh, 1 had a good dinner and don’t 
feel hungry now ; bit look at the clock, 
it’s a quarter of nine; you must go to 
bed.” 

The next day being Saturday was a half 
holiday. Tommy went to school and, 
when recess came, he sat on the steps and 
watched the others play. Suddenly Rob 
West said tothe others: ‘‘Louk here, boys, 
let’s let that little chap play, he’s all 
alone,” 

** Oh, no,” said Dick Dwight, ‘‘we don’t 
want him; we don’t want boys that are 
tied to their mothers’ apron strings, do 
we, fellers?” 

**We want Tommy Mason,” cried all 
the boys at once; ‘‘ and he isn’t tied to his 
mother’s apron strings either.” 

The boys weren’t feeling very amiably 
toward Dick just then, and so, because he 
didn’t like Tommy, the rest all wanted 
him. 

Rob went up tohim and said: ‘‘ Do you 
know how to play ball?” 

* Oh, yes,” said Tommy, joyfully. 

“* Well, come on then.” 

Tommy soon proved himself to be an 
expert player, and, in spite of Dick’s mut- 
terings, the boys let him play all recess 
with them, 

After school Rob came to Tommy and 
said: ‘Tommy, would you like to go 
nutting this afternocn ?” 

‘**Oh, thank you! but I don’t believe I 
can, because I have to chop wood for 
Mother and bring water from the spring.” 

Oh, that’s too bad!” said Rob, in a dis- 
appointed tone; then suddenly, his face 
clearing, he said: ‘“ I’ve got an idea,” and 
off he darted. 

‘* Boys,” he.said, when he reached them, 
‘TI asked Tommy if be would go nutting 
with us; hesaid he had to get water and 
chop wood, and [ say, let’s help him; with 
such a lot of us we can do it in no time 
and then he can go. What do you 
say ?” 

Rob was the leader, so all the boys 
agreed to help, except Dick, who said: ‘‘i 
sha’n’t do it.” 

‘* Well, don’t, if you don’t want to,” said 
Rob. *‘ I guess your help wouldn’t amount 
to much anyway,” he added, grimly ; for 
he knew that when there was work he 
ought to do, he always got out of it soime- 
how or other. 

‘‘T have got to chop wood myself, any- 
way,” said Dick ; and at this the boys fair- 
ly shouted : 

“Ob, ho, ho—o! a lot of chopping 
you'lldo! What an excuse!” 

** Now you stop,” said Dick, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to do is just as much as you're going 
to chop wood for that lazy feller.” 

** He isn’t lazy at all,” the boys answer- 
ed; ‘he’s a great deal smarter than you 
are.” 

Tommy had gone home feeling quite 
happy, and rushed intothe house with 
“Oh, Mother! l’ve gotten acquainted 
with the boys, I have; and |’m so glad.” 

“So amI,dear. Now come and eat 
some dinner of baked beans and brown 
bread.” ; 

After dinner, to Tommy’s surprise, he 
saw a troop of boys with Rob West at the 
head. Rob took off his hat and said, very 
gentlemanly: ‘‘If you please we have 
come to chop wood and bring water so 
you can go nutting with us. Hurrah 
for Tommy Mason!” ‘* Hooray” cried all 
the boys. 

‘-Thank you, you’re very kind” said 
Tommy. 

With so many helpers the work was 
soon done, and it was a merry party that 
started off at two o'clock. On the road 
they met met Dick running for dear life. 

** What's the matter, Dick,” said Rob. 

“Father's coming with a whip,” an. 
swered Dick. 

‘** Oh, then run along. 
catch you.” 

Ina few minutes Dick’s father came 
panting along, and Tommy, who by his 
faithful work had gotten hold of a soft 
spotin Mr. Dwight’s heart, sprang for- 
ward, and Mr. Dwight stopped. ‘‘ What 
is itye want, Tommy ?” 


I hope he won’t 





“Qh, please don’s whip Dick. What did 
he do?” 

‘He didn’t chop his wood, the bad 
boy.” 

At this one of the boys cried out : “‘ We 
knew he wouldn’t do it.” 

“Mr. Dwight,” said Tommy, ‘if you 
will let him off I will do his work for 
him.” 

** Wall, I s’pose I will, seein’ it’s you.” 

“Thank you ; l’ll go right off and do it 
now,” 

‘And we'll help you,” said the other 
boys. 

So they went and had their second 
wood chopping ; then they went nutting 
and had a splendid time. On their way 
home, after leaving Tommy, they met 
Dick. ‘‘See here, Dick,’ said Rob, 
‘You've escaped a whipping and it was 
‘that lazy feller’ you spoke about who 
saved you from it, so you better act de- 
cent toward him.” — ee 

“* Did he, rea'ly 7” said Dick. 

** Yes, he did,” answered Rob. 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, “‘if he’ll have 
me, I’ll be his best friend ; and I know 
how to help him out of being punished by 
Mr. Lewis.” 

** Oh, do you?” asked Rob. 

‘* Yes, I do,” answered Dick. - 

‘Qh, tell us. You are just as good as 
can be.” 

‘“*No, you can wait and see, and when 
you hear it you won’t think I’m so good. 
Good-by.” And he was gone. 

‘“‘T wonder what he means,” said Rob. 
But no one could guess. 

Monday morning came, and Tommy, 
kissing his mother good-by, said: ‘‘ Mother, 
I guess it'll turn out all right.” 

*-T trust so, dear. Good-by.” 

When he reached the school, Mr. Lewis 
was at his desk looking very stern. 

‘* Now, Master Mason, why were you 
late at school on Friday ?”’ 

*I told you, then, sir, that I couldn’t 
tell you,” answered Tommy. 

“What is it, Dick?” said Mr. Lewi:, as 
he saw Dick’s hand raised. 

‘“<Mr. Lewis,” said Dick, ‘‘ Tommy was 
late because I hindered him. I stopped 
him, threw stones at him and called him 
names, and then he had to wait until I 
wasgone before he could come to school, 
and it made him late.” 

‘That is a brave speech, Dick,” said 
Mr. Lewis; ‘“‘but I’m sorry you acted so 
hadly toward Jommy. And _ you, 
Tommy,” turning to him, ‘‘have been a 
brave boy, too. We will let the matter 
drop here.” 

At recess Tommy went to Dick, and 
said : ‘Thank you ever so much, Dick.” 

‘“‘Thank you ever so much, Tommy,” 
said Dick, 

They understood each other after that, 
and this is how Dick and Tommy became 
friends. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PEBBLES. 
THE Sea’s Treachery.—‘‘How treach- 
erous the ocean is.’’ ‘Yes; it is full of 


craft.””—Glens Falls Reporter. 


....[t doesn’t follow that a man approves 
of a cyclone even if he 1s completely carried 
away with it.—Boston Courter 

...“‘Is this a free translation ?”’ asked 
the girl in the bookstore. ‘“*No, Miss,” 
replied the clerk; ‘it costs fifty cents.”— 
Puck. 


.... Tommy: ‘‘Pa, may I ask you a ques- 
tion?” ‘Certainly, my child.” Tommy: 
“Well, where is the wind when it doesn’t 
blow ?”—Tezas Siftings. 

... A correspondent writes to know what 
he ought to get for “kicking cows.” We 
should say about a year if he does it habit- 
ually.— Westfleld Leader. 

...“‘Mamma, may we play at keeping 
astorein here ?’’ ‘“‘ Yes;but you must be 
very, very quiet.’’ ‘‘ Well,” said wise Tom- 
my, “we'll pretend we don’t advertise.”’— 
Art in Advertising. ' 


....Boston Maid: *‘In Boston even the 
bootblacks, some of them, have studied 
Latin.” New Yorker: “In New York 
nearly all the bootblacks are proficient in 
Italian.’’—Exchange. 


---. Judge: “If you wish to get along 
well io the world you must aim high.” 
Uncle Mose: “‘ Ya-as, sah ; ya-as, it am allus 





de plump pullets dat roost en de top babs, 
sah,”—New York Herald, 
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Dncle Job>" La, Baldy, de. leak ot she | TRANSPOSITIONS. 


pore young man with his pants all rolled 
up.” Aunt Huldy: ‘‘ What a lazy woman | 
his ma must be! When your pants go to 
Elnathan I allus cut ’em down t’fit him.”— 
Truth. . 


..--Editor: “Sending poetry to this 
magazine, Mr. Scribbler, is a good deal like 
casting bread upon the waters.’”’ Scribbler: 
“Yes sir; J suppose it is. I notice that it | 
generally returns after many days.”—Ez- 
change. 


...-It is difficult for the belated clubman 
to realize that the towering female who 
stands at the head of the stairs is the timid 
little girl who once fainted in his arms at 
the sight of a mouse.—The Worcester Even- 
ing Gazette. 


..».-Babies are a nuisance sometimes, 
deah breddern; but the sunshine that radi- 
ates from a baby’s smile will brighten a 
man’s life more dan all de *‘ good times’ he | 
las eber had in all his bachelor experience. 
Plink Plunk. 

..«Spacer> “I believe that if Shakes- 
peare were alive at the present time and 
trying to live by his pen in New York, the 
comic papers would reject many of his best 
jokes.” Paragraphic Serf : “I knowit. I 
have tried ’em all.”~-Life. 

..-*That was quite a little joke of 
mine,” he said, with enthusiasm, after he 
had exerted himself with a bon mot. “ Did 
you see it?’ ‘Oh, yes,” she answered, 
wearily. ‘I saw it last week in a news- 
paper.” — Washington Star. 


..-»During an Evening Walk.—Mr. Dol- 
ley: “ Now,I don’t believe in signs,”’ Miss 
Flypp: “Well, I do. Now, for instance,there 
is one I believe in.”” It was an ice-cream sign, 
and the young thing’s belief cost Dolley 
fifty cents.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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1, A deadly tree ; 2, a lizard; 8, a tittle; 4, 
a law term for wrong; 5, quiet; 6, stamps. 
The initials and finals are very dear to us. 


ENLARGED WORDS. 


Commence with a letter and add a letter 
to each following word from the preceding 
one. 

1, A vowel ; 2, an expression of inquiry ; 3, 
relating to listening; 4, to reap; 5, divi- 
dends ; 6, thin slices of bacon; 7, reapers; 
8, those whoseek ; 9, inquiries. 


HIDDEN AUTHORS. 

Note.—In burying a word it should be con- 
tinued to another word, and never be given in 
one word, as Manning. 

Three in each sentence. 

1. Dan, tell Harry Manning Ray is here. 

2. Go as swiftly as you can, and if Will is 
not there, hunt up Frank. 

3. Emil Lerrick read: ‘‘The man seems 
lonely.” 

4. On Tuesday eve Retta said to me: “I 
wants my pay, Nettie,” but Iaid: ‘ Rake 
up all the leaves and you shall have it.”’ 

H. M. L., (thirteen years old). 


" BURIED TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. When on the boat the boy —— against 
the —— and we find that he has —— berries 
to sell. 

2. The —— beans were not well done, for 
the —— in which they were cooked were too 
shallow. But we did not mind, for the — 
of life is too short to be disturbed by such 
trifles. 

3. We found her —— in delight over an 
interesting story told by a friend. But this 
was a —— to make her —— with her money 
in case of need. 

4. There is no —— softer than a generous 
boy’s heart; but when the game of -—— 


comes in he must —— all consideration for 
others and beat if he can. 
5. Mrs. W., my ——, we —— your letter 


with pleasure, but we do not —— to apply 
all the flattering expressions to ourselves. 











MADAME PORTER’S 
ObUGH BAIS 
ve not a vient remedy a 
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ee RUCKEL & WENDEL, N. ¥. 
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Liver diseases. Sold 
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Notg.—The following excellent puzzle is in 
answer to our request that some one would try” 
to furnish us with one of the same design we 
gave. It is from a physician, and thus some of 
the words are common in medicine and familiar 
to him. 

1. To set over again and transpose into a 
network (med.), and transpose into an im- 
portant muscle of the shoulder. 

2. Companions—transpose into a number 
of horses and oxen harnessed together for 
drawing a carriage—to flesh to be eaten. 

8. To look at fixedly—transpose to an im- 
purity found in wheat—to prices. 

4. A goddess fabled to have enticed men 
by singing, and afterward to have devoured 
them—transpose to ascended—to an inspis- 
sated exudation from certain trees. 

The center transpositions: a heavenly 
body, the act of applying pitch, the plural of 
a familiar animal. 


enly body. H. W. C. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 201TH. 
SQUARE IN A DIAMOND. 
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UBLE DIAGONAL. 
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The centrals, the transpositions of a heav- 








iF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS 





Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


HEATING oF 
HOMES. 


A System Worth STUDY IS THE 
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RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


bare eared ie Sta, Aan 
e of an ew an u 

GOL MEDALS at two podeseding exhi ‘" 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 





ment to highest grade. 
Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE 00.,, - Taunton; Mase 


~ An Fificient 
Health Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES an¢ 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods manufactured only by 
oe Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficildl Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. 
DUNN. 331 Lexington Ave. Cor th St.. N. Y. 








SILENCE CLOTH. 


in tion with Table Linen has 
been an inter nediary pad to be arranged betwecn 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this 
ized as filling a long-felt went, 
Unlike canton flannel table-covers, it will not 





Widtns, 54, 63, 68 
90, 98, 108 inches. For 
houses. Cata- 


itels, 
sizes as follows: 
ng 63, 72, 81, 
sae at all prominent dry goods 


togue and further information may be had from 
F EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Leight & Varick Sts.. N. Y. City. 











KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, - 
CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St.. 
NEW YORK. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLO. 







D0 NOT BE 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
‘liant, yaaa og ie and the con- 
sumer pays for no or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
Broadway & 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


Break fast, Table and Dessert Knives, 


WITH CHOICE IVORY, PEARL AND GRAIN 
CELLULOID HANDLES. 


ROAST AND GAME CARVERS, 


WITH IVORY, STAG AND GRAIN CELLULOID 
HANDLES, 

CARVING SETS, THREE OR FIVE PIECES, IN 
HANDSOME CHAMOIS CASES. 


ALL OUR CUTLERY MADE BY JOSEPH ROD- 
GERS & SONS, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 














N. B.—Grain Celluloid is a superior article, difficult 
to distinguish from real Ivory. 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


982 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CYC Lon. 
FU RNACes. 


RANCES, Etc. 


‘THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











HOTELS. RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private ¥=ths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
P. H. MeCANN, Proprietor. 














WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 











We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equ2!l- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





FR. BECK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


WALL COVERING, 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





NEW YORE 





to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 
BACTERIA IN MILK, BUTTER 
AND CHEESE. 


BY DR. GEC. G. GROFF. 





BACTERIA are exceedingly minute forms 
of life, intermediate between plants and 
animals. They can only be seen and studied 
with high powers of the compound micro- 
scope. They have come into great and 
general interest of late years, from the de- 
velopment and acceptance of the germ 
theory of disease, these germs being, in most 
cases, different species of bacteria, which, 
under favorable conditions, having gained 
ana entrance into the body, multiply prodi- 
giously, and overrunning all the tissues 
cause sickness and death, Most of the 
common, contagious di: are now be- 
lieved to be produced by specific forms of 
bacteria. This is true of cholera, small- 
pox, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, etc. Not only diseases of animals 
but also of plants are produced by these 
low forms of life. So many investigators 
have studied bacteria, that a department of 
science calied bacteriology has been built 
up. The common idea has been that bac- 
teria are only harmful. Later, it is recog- 
nized that many species are even beneficial, 
being the cause of changes valuable to man. 
The ripening of cream and of cheese are 
such beneficial changes produced by, bac- 
teria. 

Milk is sometimes called the only perfect 
food. This is because it contains every 
food element necessary to sustain human 
life. These are water, mineral salts, nitro- 
gen, fats, and sugar or starch. Altho a per- 
fect food, milk is a very unstable substance. 
It is very hard to keep clean, and quickly 
undergoes changes due to fermentations 
and decompositions. The souring and 
curdling of miik are the commonest of 
these changes, and are known to every per- 
son. “ Ropy” milk, “blue” milk, “bitter” 
milk, ‘‘rancid”’ milk, are conditions not so 
common, but well known to most dairy 
men. Recent investigations have shown 
that theseare all due tothe presence of bac- 
teria in the milk, each particular condition 
being produced by a distinct bacillus or 
ferment, vrat most, by one family of bac- 
teria. These investigations, at least those 
of a reliable nature, are recent,snd yet 
there is no doubt as to thereliability of the 
general conclusions now arrived at, which 
follow. Andry, in 1701, discovered living 
organisms in milk, but bacteria were not 
seen in it until 1841, when they were dis- 
covered by Fuchs, tho not known as bac- 
teria until 1869, when so named by Hoffman, 
who first distinguished them from yeasts 
and molds. 

THE SOURCES OF BACTERIA IN MILK. 


No bacteria exist in the milk in the udder 
of a healthful cow, but almost at once, 
after drawing it in the ordinary way, the 
milk begins to teem with these organisms. 
That they do not exist in the mammary 
gland of the cow is proven by drawing the 
milk with extreme care into chemically 
pure vesseis and at once closing these her- 
metically. No bacteria are to be found in 
milk so drawn. It is also known that 
bacteria are almost everywhere in Nature. 
They are in the air, in all surface waters, 
and in and on almest all objects about us. 
They get into milk from the hands of the 
milkers, from the air of the stable and the 
dairy, from the udders of the cows, but 
especially from the vessels into which the 
milk is drawn, where they have ‘remained 
hidden in the crevices and have not been 
destroyed, even by the action of boiling 
water. It willbe clear that the greater the 
uncleanness of management of a dairy the 
greater the number of bacteria which 
would at once enter the milk. On the 
udders of the cows, in the stables and in the 
dairy houses these organisms lie like seeds 
unplanted, but alive. The soil in which 
they grow is milk, and having been once 
introduced, they multiply with great 
rapidity. 


NUMBER OF BACTERIA IN MILK. 


It is almost impossible for one who has 
not made a study of the lower forms of life, 
to’ believe the statements which are made 
of their numbers and of the rate at which 
they multiply. From 10,000 to 100,000 have 
been noted by different observers in a cubic 
centimeter of milk shortly after it was 
drawn. This w uld be approximately 10,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000 to the quart a few min- 
utes after milking! At the end of six hours, 
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as milk is ordinarily kept, their numbers 
should be multiplied by two or three thou- 
sand! more than this, milk which has been 
kept warm for twenty-four hours has been 
estimated to contain 577,500,000 bacteria to 
the cubiccentimeter. Multiply this number 
by 1,000 for the number in a quart. Thisis 
a fargreater number than will be tolerated 
in drinking water, for generally a water con- 
taining more than 1,000 bacteria to the cu- 
bic centimeter is condemned as unsafe. As 
still further illustrating the rapidity of 
growth by bacteria, it may be stated that in 
some experiments by Conn, it was shown 
that Bacterium termo (a very’ common 
form in putrifying organic matter) would 
in twenty-four hours, increase from 1.000,- 
000 to more than 16,000,600, and in forty- 
eight hours to nearly 300,000,000,000! ‘He 
also computed, that at the above rate of in- 
crease, at the end of twenty-four hours a 
little cube, one-thousandth of an inch 
across one side, would be filled. At the 
end of forty eight hours the solid mass 
would amount to about a pint, then in the 
course of another hour, two pints (for each 
bacterium would become two in an hour). 
in two hours, four, in three, eight, in four, 
sixteen, etc., and such is the astonishing in. 
crease by this geometrical progression, that 
at the end of five days from the beginuiny, 
the total mass arising from the develop- 
ment of a single one of these minute forms, 
would be sufficient.to fill completely, or at 
least, to equal the weight of the water in all 
the oceans of the world! ‘hat this is truce 
any one can compute for himself, if he 
knows the size of a single bacterium and 
the rate of reproduction. 

Bacteria do not, however, indefinitely 
multiply in milk. There comes a time 
when the waste products which they pro- 
duce (in one case lactic acid which sours 
the milk) prevents their further develop- 
ment. Those already present do not die, 
but become quiescent or dormant, yet 
ready to grow whenever introduced into a 
fresh supply of milk. It is also found that 
the colder milk is kept, the slower is the de- 
velopment of bacteria in it, hence. to keep 
milk sweet, dairymen keep it as cold as 
possible, after having quickly expelled the 
animal heat. The production of bacteria in 
milk usually ceases entirely after a day or 
two. Boiling milk will destroy most, but 
not all the bacteria in milk; if again in- 
troduced, they will grow in boiled milk. 


THE FERMENTATIONS OF MILK. 


It has already been noted that the com- 
mon changes in milk are due to the presence 
of bacteria. This has been demonstrated 
by the labors of manv chemists; but espe- 
cial honor is due to Pasteur, Lister, Roberts 
and Hueppe. The best-known change oc- 
curring spontaneously ir milk is that of 
souring. This change is caused by the 
presence of a minute organism in the milk, 
called by Hueppe Bacillus acidi lactici, 
which flourishes best at a temperature 
between thirty-five and forty-two degrees, 
and is checked in growth by a temperature 
above forty-two dezrees Cent. There seems 
to be several species which have the power 
of souring milk. The acid produced is 
called lactic acid. Electricity has no power 
to sour milk; but the conditions which 
will produce thunder storms are, doubtless, 
favorable for the development of the bac- 
teria which sour milk. The ordinary sour- 
ing and coagulation of milk proceeds so 
rapidly, and produces so great a change, 
that all other fermentations ae either 
completely stopped or are obscured. But 
one by one they have been isolated and 
studied. P 

One of the earliest of these fermenta- 
tions to be recognized is that called butric 
acid ferment tion. In this the milk be 
comes bitter, and acquires the taste of ran- 
cid butter. The bacteria producing this 
change are of aclass represented by Bacil- 
lus butyricus and Barillus amylobacter. 
Boiling milk will not kill the germs of 
these organisms. Tiey are present in ran- 
cid butter, and probably produce that con 
di‘ion. 

Bitter milk, a trouble at times in dairies, 
is also due to bacteria. The milk of old 
cows is said to be most lable to this trou- 
ble. There seem to be two kinds of bitter 
milk ; one associa'ed with butric acid, the 
other free from it, and several species of 
bacteria seem to be concerned in their pro- 
duction. The alkaline curdling of milk— 
that is, milk curd[fed and not acid—is found 
to be due to the presence of still different 
species of bacteria from those already 
named. 

“Blue” milk is well known. Popularly 
it is believed to be due to the removal of 
the cream and the addition of water. Prac 
tical dairymen, however, have long known- 
that it isan iofection. 





As early as 1838 it | 
was held to be due to some abnormal fer- © 
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ment. The blue color seems to be produced 
from the lactic acid; for, until this is de- 
veloped the blue color does not appear. 
Blue milk seems to be harmless. The 
source of the organism which produces it 
is yet unknown. Blue cheese has also been 
observed, probably produced by the same 
orgauism which causes blue milk. ‘“‘ Ropy”’ 
or “slimy” milk has long puzzled dairy- 
men. It often, indeed generally, seems 
confined to a single cow. Commonly, it bas 
been accounted for by a diseased condition 
of the mammary gland. In 1882 it was 
shown to be produced by a low form of 
plant growth, and siuce that time a number 
of species of bacteria, no less than eighteen, 
have been found to possess the power of 
causing this peculiar fermentation. There 
isno proof that slimy milk is unhealthful 
The p-ople of Norway seem to use and rel- 
ish it, producing it at will by fe ding their 
cows ou a certain plant called Pinguicula. 

Still other fermentations of milk now 
known to be caused by bacteria are the vin- 
tet milk, yellow milk, green milk, red milk 
and brown milk. These colors, as in the 
case of blue milk, seem to be produced noi 
by organisms of a single species, but by sev- 
eral allied species. All are introduced into 
the milk from the exterior. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS, 


In every case the bacteria which cause fer- 
mrntations in milk are introduced after the 
milk is drawn from the cow. To avoid 
them scrupulous cleanliness and constant 
vigilance is the onlv remedy. If they ap- 
pear in any dairy some source of contami- 
nation has been overlooked, and must be 
sought out and removed. The lactic acid 
fermentation is the most common and the 
one most desired to be retarded. This is 
done by the exercise of great cleanliness and 
then cooling the milk thoroughly as soon as 
itis drawn from the cow, and keeping it 
cool until used. Sterilized milk, if again 
exposed to bacterial influences, will sour as 
tho it had not been treated. : 

Cows which are diseased, as with con- 
sumption or anthrax, may impart bacteria 
to tueir milk ; but milk from diseased cows 
should never be used for human food. 


BACTERIA IN BUTTER, 


In no case is it desirable to have bacteria 
about a milk dairy. Butin butter making 
itis different. Here bacteria are welcomed 
as friends. The “ripening” of the cream 
is due to the presence of bacteria. This 
ripening makes the cream churn more 
easily than will fresh cream, it gives a 
larger yield of butter, and the bu'ter has 
received an aroma or flavor much prized. 
and which does not belong to that madc 
from fresh cream. In 1890 Weigmann, in 
(germany, succeeded in isolating a bacillus, 
which gives the proper aroma to butter. 
and this ferment is coming into use in some 
of the creameries in Germa:y. Of this fer- 
ment a writer says: 


“The value of such a ferment, if it can be 
supplied in a practical manner, is easily seen. It 
will introduce improvements into creameries 
similar to those introduced into breweries, by 
means of the study of yeasts. In normal butter 
making, as practiced to-day, there is no way of 
obtaining any control of the bacteria present in 
the cream. A given specimen of cream may 
contain a large variety of bacteria. Conn has 
shown that there may be a score of different 
species of bacteria growing in cream which has 
been collected in the normal manner. The but- 
ter maker has no means of regulating this as- 
sortment or even of knowing anything about 
it, but must depend upon what has been brought 
tohim. During the ripening process there wil! 
ensue a conflict of the different organisms with 
each other, and the result will depend upon a 
variety of circumstances. The result will be 
influenced by temperature, variety of species, 
quality of the cream, and length of time of ri- 
pening, as well as by the advantage which cer- 
tain species of organisms may get from an 
earlier start. In such a conflict it will be a mat- 
ter of accident if the proper specics succeeds in 
growing rapidly enough to produce its own 
effect onthe cream unhindered by the others. 
Now, it certainly makes a great difference in the 
product which species of bacteria happen to 
grow most rapidly.” 


The time will come when the butter maker 
will buy the proper “ferment,” as the 
baker now buys his yeast, and possibly 
there will be different ferments on sale, so 
that each consumer may have butter with 
the particular flavor which he likes. There 
will in that time be no haphazard in butter 
making. 


BACTERIA IN CHEESE, 


As in butter making, so in cheese pro 
duction. The ripening of cheese and the 
different flavors depend entirely upon the 
action of bacteria. The cheese maker 
has, however, but little control over these 
orgavisms. It is now largely a matter of 
luck that the right flavors are obtained and 
a uniform product the result. Chemists 
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will undoubtedly in time isolate and pre- 
pare the proper ferments for both the 
butter makers and the cheese makers, 


LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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THE WHEAT CROP. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 








PROBABLY no cereal has been improved 
more generally through improved cultiva- 
tion and selection of seed than wheat. The 
estimate of competent observers is that 
better seed has added at least twenty per 
cent. to the average yield per acre, and that 
if the United States Agricu!turai Depart- 
ment had accomplixhed nothing else, the 
general distribution of seed wheat by it 
would alone well repay the country for its 
outlay andexpense. For more than a quar- 
ter of acentury the Department has been 
collecting the best seeds from all parts of 
the world and distributing them among the 
farmers of the country for use. Private 
and State experiment stations have also 
been engaged in trying to perfect the wheat 
seeds; and the result of all thisdabor has 
been that a great increase in the yield per 
acre has been accomplished. 

Improved methods of culture have also 
been inaugurated, and the risk in growing 
wheat is reduced to about its lowest mini- 
mum. There are only a few things now 
that can prevent a large crop. These can- 
not be entirely guarded against. Extreme 
drought, excessive rain and floods and 
general winter killing of the plants by 
severe weather, are all the work of an in- 
visible hand which science and skill cannot 
entirely control. But to a certain extent. 
the improved culture of wheat reduces the 
effect of drought and flood, and winter kill- 
ing can be largely averted except in very 
extreme cases. The great wheat growers 
are thus gradually getting this crop thor- 
oughly in hand so that they are certain of a 
fair yield every year, if not of a very large 
one. 

In the great wheat belt this~cereal may 
be grown year after year on the same land 
without resorting to any of the methods of 
retaining the fertility of the soil which 
farmers in other sections have to practice ; 
but it is not from such farmers that the 
lesson of wheat growing is to be drawn. 
Such methods would be misleading, for 
Nature has supplied them at present with 
soil of a perfect composition that must 
eventually be weakened and rendered in- 
fertile. The time will then come when 
wheat culture will assume a different phase 
n the great wheat belt. Where wheat is 
grown in other sections a rotation is essen- 
tial. The soil must be kept rich and strong, 
and no crop is so hard on it as wheat. It 
takes from the land mineral elements which 
must be supplied by other plants or fertil 
‘zers. Clover and grass must especially 
come in for their share, so that they cari 
sive to the soil the nitrogenous elements 
that are naturally lacking after harvesting 
acrop of wheat. When the richness of the 
soil is thus kept up and good crops of wheat 
also harvested, the higuest system of farm- 
ing has been reached. 

There are many varieties of wheat adver- — 
tised for sale, and it issometimes bewildering 
to attempt to select one from themany. All 
of them are claimed to be superior to any of 
the old-fashioned varieties, and the prices, 
from two to four dollars per bushel, are cer- 
tainly high enough to warrant them as 
being good. Farmers, however, must de- 
cide one point before investing in seed 
wheat that has not been grown on the farm. 
Some varieties give a larger yield than 
others, with a poorer quality of grain, 
while others yield very superior wheat but 
a smaller quantity. Millers want wheat 
that will give a big yield of superior flour, 
and the Standard Mediterranean is such a 
wheat. This variety sells for the highest 
market price, but its yield per acre is 
smaller than the Fultz variety. The latter 
sells for lessin the market, but it has always 
been a great favorite with farmers on ac- 
count of its heavy yield. The Fulcaster is 
another variety that is intermediate be- 

tween the two, being superior in yield to 
the Standard Mediterranean, and a better 
variety of flour wheat than the Fultz. 

Where sod or stubble ground is to be used 
for wheat it is always better to have the 
plowing done as soon as possible in the late 
summer. Deep plowing tha: will turn the 
subsoi) up and ‘bury the oat stubble or 
grassy sod b neath is necessary for the best 
re-ults. As soon as the grass or oats are 
harvested the plowing should begin; for 
this kind of land never does so well 
a: when allowed to remain fallow for 
several weeks after plowing. The vegeta- 
tion decomposes in the ground, and chemi- 





cal changes soon go on which make the 
plant food available for the wheat. After 
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the several weeks have elapsed another 
cross plowing not so deep as the former 
should be made, or if this is neglected the 
harrow should be put in the field at once. 
The second shallow plowing makes the soil 
easier to work with the harrow, for this 
implement must be used until a fine, 
smooth, mellow seedbed is prepared. On 
syme naturally mellow soil it will not be 
required so much as on others where the 
land is heavy and cloddy. All lumps and 
sods must be knocked to pieces, and all 
weeds should be thoroughly destroyed If 
the manure has not heen spread over the 
ground and plowed in it should be applied 
before the second plowing is undertaken. 
Some prefer one method, and some another. 
It is not, after all, a vital pcint. .The seed 
bed should finally be rolled smoothly with 
a good roller which will crush all remain ne 
lumps, and make the land perfectly even. 
Some mineral phosphate spread over the 
land just previous to th rolling is con- 
sidered an extra precaution, and the plants 
certainly show the effect of it by t etter 
growth. 

The seed, no matter where purchased, 
should be run through a fan, and all chaff. 
weed seeds and shrunken grains, should be 
rejected. Three-quarters of a bushel of such 
seed is generally worth more than a full 
bushel of the dirty seed. The timefor seed- 
ing is generally from thelst of September 
tothe middle of October. Owing to the ap- 
pearance of the Hessian fly of late years a 
great many farmers seed late in the season 
rather than early, and the Ist of October 
is a favorite time with anumber. The fly 
does not then lay its eggs on the young 
plants, and less risk is run the next spring 
of having the insects destroy the grain. 
But, on the other hand, early seeding is very 
important as a precaution against severe 
winter killing. The winter killing of wheat 
is due te the alternate action of the frost 
and heat in the winter. The frozen ground 
cracks and throws up the wheat plants 
when a warm spell comes, and especially in 
March when spring is approaching. The 
roots of the plants thus exposed to theair 
are easily killed by cold weather. A good 
snow on the ground that stays there all 
through the winter is said to be one of the 
best protections for the wheat that can be 
had. This keeps the frost from penetrating 
very deep in the soil, and after it has once 
frozen it remains so until it finally comes 
out in the spring. A similar protection can 
be had when the crop gets a good start be- 
fore winter, and the plants form a perfect 
mass over the whole field. Seeded early in 
the season the plants germinate and get a 
good growth upon them before cold weather, 
and the result is they form their own pro- 
tection against winter killing. Certainly 
in locations where insects and the Hessian 
fly are no particular pests early seeding in 
the fall is the best practice. Plants that 
are sown in October cannot get a very big 
growth before frosts come. Whole fields 
of wheat are thus winter killed. and not 
more than half a crop is obtained from an 
otherwise well-cultivated field. However, 
farmers will use their own judgment about 
such matters, deciding whether they will 
run the risk of injury by winter killing, or 
by the attacks of the insects. 

During a season of great drought, it isa 
good plan to roll again after the drilling in 
of the seeds, for the packing which the 
rolling does has a great tendency to retain 
the m>isture inthe soil. Wheat beds that 
have been properly packed have often with- 
stood the most injurious droughts, and only 
a very small portion of the crop was ruined. 
Many farmers wait for a rain in the fall be- 
fore sowing their wheat, and this decides 
the time of sowing for them more often than 
the other two points mentioned. But after 
all in an ordinary season it is non-essential 
to wait fora rain before seeding. If there 
is afair amount of moisture in the soil the 
seeds will germinate, and a good rolling of 
the surface will keep the moisture in the 
soil until rain comes. S»ptember or October 
always brings us plenty of rain, and plants 
that have once started will be benefited by 
this moisture as much as the ungerminated 
seeds would. 

The selection of the land for a good crop 
of wheat is very important. If possible it 
should have a Southern exposure, and it is 
better if it is slightly elevated and undulat- 
ing. This will give much of it a good drain- 
age. Well-drained land is quite exsential 
to a big wheat crop. Soil that holds all 
the water in it quickly wets the feet of the 
Plants, and even drowns them. Later, if 
this water remains in the soil, cold weather 
will complete the destruction by forming 
Solid cakes of ice around the plants. Where 
Soils are very heavy it is well to leave stones 
in it, for they help to drain it, and keep the 

soil warm at the same time, 
New Yorg Cray, 
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.THE USES OF REMNANTS. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


OnE of the most puzzling problems that 
confront the thrifty house-motheris, what 
can be done with all that remains after our 
dinners ? Wecannot surely afford to throw 
it away, and how can all the odds and ends 
of our meats and vegetables be utilized to 
advantage? The fruits of others’ experi- 
ence may be some guide to the uncertain 
steps of the young and inexperienced one 
who finds herself daily wasting quite too 
much material, simply because she knows 
not how to use it, and of it make a good and 
appetizing dish. The daintiest, most deli- 
cious little viands, we all know, are gotten 
up by the French cooks from a very slim 
allowance of almost uninviting materials, 
remnants to start with. With deft fingers 
they turn to wonderful account what most 
American cooks would naturally throw 
away as entirely useless. 

So many ways there are to make yester 
day’s roast or boil into attractive shape, and 
gratifying and satisfying to the palate and 
appetite as well. Delicately, thinly cut both 
roast beef and lamb are a favorite with 
many cold, and if garnished with a bit of 
parsley—well, it is strange how much dain- 
tier the plain dish does taste just for a 
sight of that bit of green! But the ragged, 
unshapely parts left even yet ? They can 
be warmed up, after being nicely cut into 
uniform pieces, with all fat and gristle cast 
aside, in the rich, brown gravy left over, 
and served on slices of buttered toast—a 
good breakfast dish ; yet the shabbiest bits 
of all can be findly chopped, well seasoned, 
a bit of sweet herb added, or a bit of onion, 
if allowed, and then mixed with the mashed 
potato left from yesterday, all then ‘‘ bound 
with an egg,’”’ as the old grandmothers ex- 
press it, then made into pretty croquets 
and fried a rich brown, and we have another 
welcome breakfast dish, and have saved 
our remnant of mashed potato also. 

This same chopped meat, if there yet is 
more to dispose of, can be seasoned with a 
different sweet herb, put in a pudding dish, 
with plenty of butter for moisture, covered 
with mashed potato, brushed over with a 
beaten egg, browned in the oven for half an 
hour, and we have a variety for a breakfast 
again, or even a side-dish for dinner, which 
will be relished just because it is ‘unex- 
pected and out of the beaten track. 

The broth from our boils, all save corned 
beef, is the ground of our sonps. Even the 
bones from our roast, and even the un- 
touched ones from the breakfast steak, 
simmered together a long time, make a 
stock to start an infinite variety of substan- 
tial soups. 

A large roast or boil often leaves ample 
for a meat pie, and the rich gravy and juices 
added make it delicious. None of these 
made-over dishes are or should be poor, but 
enriched with butter and su‘table season- 
ing. Most vegetables, like caulifiower, 
squash or turnip can be perfectly re-cooked 
by covering in a close pan, and setting in a 
hot oven, just long enough to be thorough- 
ly heated through. The remnants of cooked 
fish can be readily used in salads, or warm- 
ed up in milk, and served on toast or made, 
with left-over mashed potato and an egg, 
into fishballs that are very acceptable and 
have the merit, too, of requiring but a few 
moments to have ready. 

A bit of paste, left over in making pies, 
can be used in a great number of ways help- 
ful to the one who has to plan and think 
“*what to have for dessert ’’—often a most 
troublesome and perplexing question. 
Linea quart pudding dish with the bit of 
piecrust left, prick it generously with a 
fork to retain its shape, and bake a good 
color. Ina cold place, in two or three days, 
even, this will be convenient to use, when 
the pies have all disappeared. Pare one 
quart of tart apples, slice and stew them 
with one spoonful of water and one of 
vinegar, one spoonful of butter, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one cup of sugar. The 
flavor may be varied by using cinnamon or 
nutmeg or vanilla or lemon at different 
times; it gives a variety Cover and sim 
mer the apples till transparent and done. 
Then pour into the paste inthe pudding 
dish. Frost with the sweetened and frothed 
wi ites of two or three eggs and brown deli- 
cately in the oven. The yolks of those two 
or three eggs, kept with a spoonful of water, 
can form part of the breakfast omelet. A 
quart of peaches, treated in exactly the 
same way, make another dessert,only they 
should merely be heated through to melt the 
butter, and the vinegar should be omitted. 
A quart of cranberries may be turned to the 
same account, and made into a very hand- 
some and rich dessert; but they require 


more butter and sugar,and are amplv acid 
without vinegar. The uses of breads left 
over, we must leave for another chapter, 





SOME USES FOR BORAX. 


SPRINKLE places infested by ants with 
borax and you will soon be rid of them. 

Plankets ani furs put away well sprin- 
kied with borax and done up air-tight, will 
never be troubled with moths. 

A little borax put in the water before 
washing red, or red-bordered tablecloths 
and vapkins, will prevent their fading. 

Ringworms will yield to borax treatment. 
Apply a strong solution-of borax three 
times a duy: also dust on the fine dry pow- 
der very often. 

Silver spoons and forks, in da‘ly use, may 
be kept bright by leaving them in strong 
borax water several hours. The water 
should be boiling when they are put in. 


Put a teaspoonful of borax in your rins- 
ing water; it will whiten the clothes and 
also remove the vellow cast on garments 
weaee have been laid aside for two or three 





"One of the best things tocleanse the scalp 
thoronghlv is to dissolve one-half teaspoon- 
ful of borax in a quart of water and apply 
it, rubbing itin well. Rinse thoroughly in 
clear water. 

For washing fine nice flannels, nothing 
will cause them to look so nice as borax in 
the water, a tablespoonful of borax toa pail 
of water being the right proportion. Al- 
wavs wash baby’s little flannel skirts, 
shirts, etc., in this way. 

Borax water is excellent for sponging 
either silk or wool goods that are not soiled 
enough to need washirg. In washing cash- 
mere or wool goods, put a little borax in 
the water. This will cleaase them much 
more easily and better, without injury to 
the colors. Do not rub them op a board. 
but use the hands, and throw on aline with- 
out wringing. Press them on the wrong side 
and they will look almost like new.—Good 
Housekeeping. 
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THE docking of horses’ tails by Anglo- 
maniacs who ape English manners and cus- 
toms should be made a criminal offense, 
punishable by imprisonment for not less 
than one year. Nature provided the horse 
with a tail to brush off the flies, mos- 
quitoes and other insects, just as the Crea- 
tor furnished man with hands to protect 
himself. There are no mosquitoes and 
scarcely any flies in Great Britain to buther 
animals. A man who will wantonly cut a 
horse’s tail should be compelled to stand on 
a sugar dock in hot weather with bis hands 
tied behind his back, and he would then 
know the agony and torture a r borse 
suffers with nothing but a stump of a tail 
to drive off these pests and tormentors.— 


American Shipbuilder. 
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} Added to any Soup, 
cade or Gravy gives 

;Strength and Fine Flavor. 
¢ 
. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic eaters. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best t Beet T 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets _and_ Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I, WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner. St. Vaal. Minn. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 
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a) The Remedial Table 
fu Water. Unequalled for 
vf Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, 
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JAPANESE FINISH, for painting the 
interior of buildings, is superior to all 
other paint and finishes. Beautiful and 
Durable. Send for sample card of tints to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREA podem ey ad oF 
BLOOD. and all diseases 


Throat, Chest and ‘Lungs 
Laaingo CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothesa 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.60. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
apon application. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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ROYAL 








BAKING 
FOWDER 


Abwsciutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powd 
onrening size strength.—Latest U 


ee BakING re Wall St,, N.Y. 


DT EIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sell a one-half interest ina Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
te right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK 1, TEDFORD, 
Duleth. Mien... 
er 8. T. HERNDON. Charleston, W. Va. 


Kindness jin ik. 
tle ones ate slowly starving 
through improper feeding. 
Ridge’s Food, used by special 
directions, will ensure health, 


even to the feeblest child. 
Test it, mothers. “SQisc%f,co 





est of 
States 














DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


FALL thy of every one’s at- 

CLOTHING. tention; not so with 
poor ones, We claim that our stock 
is urequalled in voluwe and tasteful 
variety, and our prices are moderate 
and attractive. 


Good clothes are wor- 


Fifty-four 
East 14th Street. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRK, 


\) VARSWAAS 


4 > CATARRH 
ie NUE 





25 Cents a Sortie by all Druggisis. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
oe Make the Most Reliable 









Trunks, Bags, 


Hat Cases, 


: For Americau and 
Euroveaa Travel 


mi ie rer: kel ow Ca Cortjands St. 
ipecce, slow Ai 4ist@e. 





THE INDEPENDENT. _ 


ESTERBROOK 2S <== 















CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS 0 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 


No. 12 Park Place, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected 
Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 


and Political celebrations. 


FIREWORKS 


POLITICAL GOODS 


OF 


DECORATIONS 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, | ' 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Par*® Place, 
No 12 Park Place. | New York. 


by ew York. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AND 


OF AWERICA, 








See ee lan 











bis the 7 Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


(CW. BAKER & (0/8 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
Aah pure and soluble. 
. i} It has morethan three times 
y the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Ms Ee 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
87 John St, New ‘ork and 
0! 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
































EDWINC, BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Pulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W. — 








The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 
Keep your fiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


@ Secure from Moisture, Dust: 
Dirtand Vermin. 

This Flour Bin is different 
"ane from all others. It has a 
i=T6 L 2 att is rfectls rie 
; sieve, 

OYA & We refer toalic bioago as : 
FLour Mem its exosiionce. Sizes to hold 
fi 25, 50, 100 and 200 Ibs. always 
in stock. Sond by dealers 


with 
LT en oats everywhere. 
WABLE ‘ Or, on o $2 o o 
receipt t—_ 
q wo wilh send Givers trem the 








rev Te 








iw other California points. Each tri 


October 27, ll 
pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 











ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

















A WINTER IN 


CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave New York via Chicago and 
the uo Canoe FS Roue Nevember 10 aud Decem 
‘ASA DENA. 

LOS ANGELES, 


RIVERSIDE, SAD ene. 

SANTA BARBARA. 
MONTEREY, 

p will be made 


al Train of Maguificent Paliman 
e Vestibule * Sleeping and D , 
ets er expense 


An 
Train until July, ee on vat 
caraiog Part 


t en. 

Ween onthe orld’ At 4 "facie ait dest’ ed. 
cuapens s=3 su for aor short sojourn 

madd ite mal Call erate, xe vetegss Janua- 
and it 5 Februaty 7 and ccarstes nd 9. 


“Excursions te yy » tg Ni, Webreer; 
Also, railroad tickets to all points independent of 
parties. 

t# Send for desert ve gals, mas mentioning whether 
California or Mexico 
RAY™"OND e pemenben. 
%1 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Sq.), New York 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termin! in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
—s and Denver. 


equipment, track and 
as no — 





ethctont sarvice i 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better Jine on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Paas’r & Ticket Agt. 
(hicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicage, Il, 


BUSINESS 
DAYS 
rrom CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 








SKE 
TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 
QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 
to any br aed Agent igen tigheats ed full 
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